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Kavyaprakasha 

* Light of Poesy * 

I 

PREFACE TO THE SECOXD EDITTOX 

It was in a fit of juvenile enthusiasm that I permitted 
the first edition of my translation of the Kavyaprakasha 
to appear in the ‘Pandit’ of Benares ; otherwise, ufider 
ordinaiy circumstances, it would be sheer audacity on 
the part of a boy of eighteen to put himself forward 
as the interpreter of a book which, apart from its 
subject-matter, is regarded, in point of style and expres- 
sion, as one of the tersest, and hence the most difficult, 
in the Sanskrit language. The boy of eighteen however 
had his justification; he had written out a rough 
translation of the work in course of his preparation 
for the M. A Examination ; and when, on passing 
that examination, he had his ambition for authorship 
aroused by the example and precept of his late lamented 
tutor, Dr. Arthur Venis of Benares, he sent his afore- 
said translation to him and asked him if he thought 
it fit for publication. Apparently with a view to 
encouraging his pupil, the doctor wrote to him — “ room 
could be found in the Pandit for your translation 
of the Kavyaprakasha ”, and the work was allowed to 
go forth to the public. The boy of eighteen has since 
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grown to be an old man of fifty, and numerous have 
been the volumes with, which he has thrust himself 
before an indulgent public; and after all these years, 
when he came to look into his earlier work, he felt 
that he owed it to the public to revise at least 
such of his works as had secured a number of readers. 
Foremost among these appeared to be the Kavyapra- 
kasha, the translation of which, imperfect as it is, has 
had to be read, more or less, by numerous candidates 
for the M. A. degree, for whom the original is prescrib- 
ed by almost every University in India. Thus it 
is in the spirit of repaying a debt long over-due that I 
am setting my hand to doing what is practically the re- 
writing of the translation of the work which, during all 
the centuries that have elapsed since it was written 
in far-off K ashm ir, has held the supreme position in the, 
world of Sanskrit rhetorical literature. 

With a view to interesting the modern reader, I 
requested my son, Amaranatha Jha of the University 
of Allahabad to add some notes, which would help 
the comparative study of this interesting subject. 
After he had done this work over Chapter I, it was 
found that matter available for these notes was so 
abundant that if it were to appear in the form of 
foot-notes, the original work would become hugely 
encumbered. -He has therefore decided to incorporate 
all this material for comparative study in a separate 
book that he is writing on the subject, and to include in 
this volume only a few notes. — My own notes on the text 
I have embodied in the Text itself, distinguishing 



them from the text either by using square brackets (in 
the ease of short notes) or by employing a smaller type 
(in the case of longer ones). 

I hope the reader will find this revised translation 
less defective than its forerunner. 

The University : 1 

Allahabad, [ GANGAKATHA JHA. 

February 22, 1924. j 
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GOVINDA! 


It uas at your instance that this translation was 
done in 1891 ; and it is at yovr persistent insistence 
that it has been re-written in 1984. May you find it 
mwe satisfactory than its predecessor — is the fervent 
hope of 


Your own, 

Gakga. 




Chapter I 


OF THE AIM, SOURCE AND KINDS OF 
POETKY. 

Commentary : — In the beginning, the author in- 
vokes the appropriate divinity for the destruction of all 
obstacles. 

Text. — Splendid is the poet's speech , comprehend- 
ing a creation which is without the restraints 
of Nature's laws, full * of pleasure alone, 
independent of other helps , rejoicing in a 
mne-fold Rasa. — (l) 

Comm. — Brahma's creation is subject to the laws of 
Nature, is full of pleasure, pain and delusion, is 
dependent upon material and co-operative causes, such 
as atoms and actions (matter and motion) respectively — 
has only six tastes, and these, too, not always of an 
agreeable nature. The creation of the poet’s speech, on 
the contrary, is different, and hence is £ splendid ’ — an 
expression which implies reverence to it. 

The author now states the subject-matter, together 
with its aims : 

Text. — Poetry firings fame and riches, "knowledge 
of the ways of the world and relief from 
evils, instant and perfect happiness , and 
counsel sweet as from the lips of a beloved 
consort. (S) 

Comm. — Fame — as to Kalidasa and others ; wealth 
— as to Dliavaka and other poets, from Sri Ilarsa and 
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KAVYAPRAKASHA 


other king s ; knowledge of rights and usages proper to 
kings and others; relief from evils — as to Mayura, 
whose hymn to the sun brought him a cure. 

The chief aim of poetry, however, is the attainment 
of the pure unmixed pleasure that follows instantane- 
ously on the sensing of Rasa. When poetry exer- 
cises its full functions, it helps the development of 
the various Rasas [Emotions], sublating the direct 
effects of the word and its meaning. As such poetry 
differs from the Veda, in which the word, in the form 
of a master’s command, predominates; it differs also 
from the Puranas, in which the predominant element 
is friendly counsel (not to he followed literally). 
Such poetry is the work of poets, clever in depicting 
things in a manner passing the comprehension of ordi- 
nary men ; it offers to other poets and cultured men 
counsel most persuasively, like a beloved wife, by 
means of a moving tenderness in the manner of it (that 
is, in the words) — counsel such as that one should 
behave like Rama and not like Ravana. As such, 
poetry is by all means to be studied and cultivated.* 

*Cf Wordsworth (Preface to the Lyi ical Ballads, 1800) “ The 

end of poetry is to produce excitement in co-existence with an over- 
balance of pleasure , ’ and Shelley, 11 Poetry i5 the centre and circum- 
feience of knowledge , it is that which comperhends all science and 
to which all science must be referred ” Leigh Hunt, in an essay 
written in 1844, says, “ Poetry, strictly and artistically so called, that 
is to say, considered not merely as poetic feeling, which is more or 
less shared by all the world, but as the opeiation of that feeling, such 
as we see it in the poet’B book, is the utterance of a passion for truth, 
beauty, and power ” Cf also Horace Ai s Poetica 

Aut prodesse ^olunt aut delectaie poetce 

Aut simul et incundeat ldonea dieere vitae. 
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Having defined the aims, the author now stales 
the source of poetry. 

Text ; — Poetic genius , Jcnowledge bom of a study 
of the world , of sciences and of poems , 
and the practice of the teachings of those 
versed in writing poetry — these three together 
constitute the source of poetry. (3) 

Comm. — (1) Poetic genius, which may be called 
the germ of poetry. This is a peculiar faculty, without 
which there could either be no poetical work or, if there 
were, would be ridiculous.* 

(2) Facility in composition, arising from a, careful 
study of— ‘ objects,’ %. e., of all kinds of objects, 
animate as well as inanimate ; of the sciences, such 
as prosody, grammar, lexicons, fine arts, the sciences 

(To teach, to please, these aie the poet’s aims, m at once to profit 
and to amuse) Cf Boileau, 

Qn’en savantes lecons votre muse fertile 
Fartont joigne au plaisant le Bolide et l’ntile, 

Un lecteur sage fmt un vain amusement, 

Et vent mettre &. profit son divertissement 

(Be full of prudent lessons , with the pleasant mix the nseful and 
the true A sober reader wants both instruction and delight ) 

-A significant passage from Sidney’s Apology foi Poetry, 1595, mav 
he quoted “ The poet does not merely show the way, but giveth so 
sweet a prospect into the 'kay, as will entice any mail to enter into it ’ 
* A diversion may heie be permitted to notice very briefly the 
remaiks of western critics and poets on the subject This * poetic 
genius ’ is precisely what Bacon meant when he wrote that 1 poetiy 
has something divine in it ’ Shelley, in his Defence of Poetry, wrote 
'The functions of the poetical faculty aie twofold by ope it 
creates new materials of knowledge and power and pleasme , by 
the other it engendeis in the mmd a desire to lepioduce and arrange 
them according to a certain llivthm and oidei which may be called the 
beautiful and the good. 

2 
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dealing with the four ends of life, t and tlie sciences 
dealing with the distinguishing qualities of elephants, 
horses and the various weapons of warfare ; and of 
poems, the worlcs of great poets. The word * adi ’ 
implies ‘ history ’ and the rest. 

(3) Frequent attempt at writing poetry, under the 
direction of men capable of writing and appreciating it. 

The above three conjointly , and not , singly, consti- 
tute the source, and not the sources, of poetry. - * 

Haring thus stated the cause, the author next 
describes the nature or character of poetry : 

Text. — It consists m word and sense — without 
faults and with merits am/1 excellences of 
style — v)hich may at times he ivithout. 
Figures of Speech.^ (4) 

Comm. — The faults (grammatical and other mis- 
takes), merits (madhurya, eto.) and ornaments of speech 
(Upama, etc.) will be described later on (chapters Vn, 
YU!, IX and X). 


t Vamanacharya’e commentary expounds this further, thus — Dhar- 
maehastra, such as Jawuw's Mimatm , Smriii-Sliditra, such as that 
of Mann, YSjnavalkya and others , Kamanhaslra, like that of Vatnya- 
yana , and Moltshasliaslra , such as Vedanta, Sdnlehya, Tarha, Nydya 
and Yoga of Vydsa, Kapila, Kanada, Afohapa/la and Patanjab, 
respectively 

* None of these three is sufficient, itself, to produce poetry 
t Contrast Shelley— 1 Their language is vitally metaphorical 
Compare with this the definition in Sahityadaipana, which says 
‘ raxaiadeva liavyam' and that m Ramgawjddhai a ‘ ramanh/ai tha- 
pnihpddakati xhabdah lidyyam'. This statement of the Raiyapraliasha 
is subjected to a severe criticism in the latter, which holds that the 
word 1 arlha ’ (sense) is only of secondary importance, and that the 
mention of figures of speech is redundant. 
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The words ‘ at times ’ mean that, while generally, 
poetry has some Figure or other, yet, if in some 
case there be no figure directly expressed, that omis- 
sion alone need not make the composition unpoetieaL 
For instance — 

“ My husband is the same as when from me he 
stole my virginity i these lovely Chaitra nights 
are the same ; this breeze, too, comes, as of old 
from the Kadamba grove, laden with the fragrance 
of Malati blooms ; and I, too, am the same. 

Yet still my heart longs for Love’s dalliances 
amidst the dhon-bowers on Reva’s banks.” 

In this verse, there is no explicit figure of speech. 
The Rasa (erotic) being the primary element, there 
cannot be said to be a Figure (because, as the Pradipa 
says, the Rasa is not in a subordinate position, and 
therefore there is no Rasavadalcihkara ; a Rasa is called 
a Figure only when it occupies a subordinate position.) 
The author next states the divisions of poetry. 

Text. — The poetry in which the suggested meaning 
dominates the expressed, is poetry of the best 
Lind, called ‘ Dhvani ’ by the learned.* — (4) 
Comm. — By the learned— that is by the grammarians, 
that word is called Dhvani which suggests the sphota , 
which is all-important (inasmuch as it is through this 
tphoia that a word conveys its meaning) ; others cany 
this theory of the grammarians farther still, and apply 

* Itc.ulci is will note heic lli.it “ suggests cncss has boon ie- 
gaulcil bj w'esituiu ciiLics.is the” distinguishing fc.ituic of Romantic 
Poatij 
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the word Dhvcmi not only to words, but also to sense, 
capable of suggesting meanings other than the directly 
expressed ones. As an instance of Dhvani, we 
have — 

“ The sandal-paste has vanished from thy breast ; 
its colour has fled from thy lip ; thine eyes have 
lost then’ jetty fringing dye — and all thy slender 
frame is quivering with hair on end. Thus I learn, 
O false friend, that knowest not the approach of 
thy friend’s sufferings, that thou hast been only to 
the tank to bathe and not to that mean wretch.” 
Here the words ‘mean wretch ’ suggest the real 
meaning ‘thou hadst gone to dally in my lover’s com- 
pany.’ 

Text. — When the suggested meaning is not 
dominant , as described above , the poetry is 
but of middle excellence, and is called the 
Poetry of Subordinate Suggestion. — ( 5 ) 

Comm. — Example . — “ There is a cloud on the face 
of the young damsel at the sight of the country youth, 
Avith a bunch of fresh Vanjula flowers.” 

Here the suggested meaning-*- thou hadst pro- 
mised to bear me company in the Vanjula bower, but 
thou never didst go there,’ is subordinate to the 
more beautiful expressed meaning ‘cloud on the 
face.’ -1 


* Because the cliaim of the eiotic m beparation is euhauoed by 
the gloom ou the girl's looks, which theiefore supersedes the foimer 
suggested meaning. 
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Text. — Non-suggestive poetry , consisting of fanci- 
ful words and meanings , is of the inferior 
hind called ‘ Fanciful ’ by the leaned* 
- 0 ) 

Comm. — Fanciful — that is, possessing * merits ’ and 
‘figures non-suggestive, i.e., devoid of any clearly sugges- 
ted meaning; ‘inferior ’ — of the lowest kind. Example: 

U S vachhandochchhal adachchhakachchhakuhara- 
chchhdtetan'dmbuchchhatdmurchhanmohamaharsih- 
arsavihiiasndndhnikdhndya vah. Bhidyadudyadu - 
ddradardurdm-idirghddaridradrwmadrohodrekama 
hormimeduramadd mandakini mandatdm 

“ May Ganga, the divine, all your doubts and errors 
remove! — Ganga, on whose sacred banks the happy 
Rsis perform their daily rites, who have their delusions 
washed away by the lovely sparkling of waters dashing 
against the rocky bank-holes full of big frogs, whose 
pride is enhanced by the high waves rising on account 
of the wide-spreading frees having fallen in.” 

And again: — * Vmirgatam mdnadcmidtmamandirdd 
Bhavatyupashrutya yadrchchhaydpi yam 
Sasambhramendradrutapatitargald 
Nimilitaksiva, bhtya * maravatV 

* Cf Leigh Hunt, What is Poeti y “ Imagination, teeming with 
action and charactei , makes the gi eatest poets , feeling and thought 
the next ; fancy (by itself) the uext , wit the last " Also Woidswoith. 
“Abuses of this kind (excessive use of a poetic diction] were impoited 
fiom one nation to aiiotbei, and with the piogi’ess of lefinement this 
diction becomes daily more and moie con npt, thrusting out of sight 
the plain humanities of uatuie by a motley masqueiade of tricks, 
quaintnesses, hieioglyphics and enigmas ’’ 




(Full soon as Amaravati hears that he has moved 
beyond his palace-gates — the pride of all the Demon- 
race — though it may be but for a pleasure strolls her 
gates are barred up in all haste and hurry by agitated 
Indra and she wears the aspect of a maiden with closed 
eyes.)* 

Thus ends Chapter I, in which are determined the 
aim, source and nature of Poetry. 

r The suggested meauing is the heioism of Hayagriva, which u 
suppressed by the figuie Utpi Hid 
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OF THE NATURE OF * WORDS AND 
THEIR MEANINGS. 

Comm — The author describes, in due order, the 
nature of words and their sense : — 

Text. — Word* here are qf three lands — the 
Expressive, the Indicative and the Sugges- 
tive.^ 

Comm. — ‘ Here ’ $ in poetry; — the exact nature 
of these is going to be defined later on. 

Text. — The meanings thereof are the Expressed 
and so forth. 

Comm.- — That is, the Expressed , the Indicated 
and the Suggested. 

Text. — According to some, the Import also. 

Comm. — The opinion held by the Abhihitdn- 
vayavddin Mimdmsakas (the followers of Rumania) 
is that when the dsnotations of a number of words — 
which are going to be described later on — become 


* As words and sense, form and matter, aie the chief ingredients 
of poetry, the author'proceeds to discuss their chaiactenstics 

t Cf Neiomaii on Aristotle ’s Poetics “ From living thus in a 
world of its own, it [the poetic mind] speaks the language of dignity, 
emotion and refinement ” 

X He says, ‘here, as in the scnptuies, theie is no such thing as 
suggestive word’, 
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related together, through ‘ mutual requirement, ’ ‘ com- 
patibility ’ and ‘ proximity, ’ there appears a resultant 
in the shape of the ‘ meaning of the sentence, ’ — which 
is not expressed by any single word constituting that 
sentence, and which, being, on that account, of a 
peculiar character, comes to bo called by the name 
‘ Tdtparydrtha * or ‘ Import \ 

The Anvitabhidhanavadins (followers of Prabha- 
kara) on the other hand, hold that, the ‘ meaning of the 
sentence’ is the expressed meaning of the words 
them selves. 

[By the former view, each word of the sentence expresses 
its meaning, and these word-meanings, becoming related 
together, give rise to the * meaning of the sentence’ ; — while 
by the latter view the connected meaning of the sentence 
is also expressed by the words themselves ; as, according to 
this view, words have no meaning apart from the sentence 
in which they occur.] 

Text. — Almost all the various kinds of meanings 
are held to be suggestive also. 

Comm. — As an example of ‘ suggestion ’ by Iho 
Expressed meaning, we have the following. — 

“You said, 0 mother, that house-hold requisites are 
wanting. Say, then, what is to be ‘done ? Day-light will 
not long continue ” ; — where the meaning suggested 
is that the woman speaking is desirous of roaming 
about for enioyment. 

[This suggestion 'has been inferred through the character 
of the speaker, who is known to bo a woman of loose 
rharaclrr ; if it came from a virtuous person, the speech 
would convey no such suggestion at all.] 



CHAPTER IX _ 11 

. . .As. an example of suggestion * by the Indicated 
meaning, we have the following. — 

“ 0 friend ! you have for my sake been put to great 
trouble in having to pursue that handsome -man'j but 
what you have done was prompted only by your good- 
ness, kindness and affection for me — where the mean- 
ing Indicated (by the dear marks of infidelity perceived 
by the, speaker) that ‘ by giving the pleasure of your 
company to my beloved, you have acted like my 
enemy ’ and what is suggested by this indicated 
meaning is that, the lover has proved unfaithful to his 
own beloved (by misbehaving with her friend). 

[This suggestion is based upon the fact of the speaker 
being the beloved of the man to whom she had sent mes- 
sages through her friend.] 

As an example of suggestion by the Suggested 
meaning we have the following : — 

“See, the white crane, still and unperturbed, is 
shining on the lotus-leaf like a conch-shell resting on a 
dish of flawless emerald.” The speaker says expressly 
that the bird is sitting quiet, unmoved, and suggests 
thereby the security of the spot, betokening the 
absence of intruder's ^the suggestion, therefore, is that 
the spot is just suited for their meeting. On the other 
hand, the suggestion may be, “ since the bird is sitting 
so peacefully, you could not have come here ere this ; 
your protestation , that you had come here is conse- 
quently false. ” 

[This suggestion is based upon the fact of the two 
interlocutors being lovers. ] 

3 
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The author now proceeds to describe in due order 
the character of the Expressive and other kinds of 
words : — 

Text — That which denotes the direct conventional 
meaning is the * Expressive ’ word. — (7) 

•Comm — As a matter of fact, in ordinary parlance, 
there is no comprehension of the meaning of a word, 
the convention regarding whose denotation* is not 
known ; thus it is only when the word is helped 
by its usag£~\htit it expresses a certain meaning; and 
when the conventional denotation is apprehended 
directly, without the intervention of any other agency, 
the word is said to be ‘expressive’ of that denotation 
or meaning. 

Text — The conventional denotation is four-fold , 
consisting of Community* and the rest , — or 
{according to some) of Community alone. 

Comm — Though in every case it is the indivi- 
dual that is endowed with intelligent activity, and as 
such capable of acting and desisting from action ; — 
yet it is not right to restrict the, conventional 
denotation to that alone, as tlfs wohld make the 
convention either indefinite (if it were applied to all indi- 
viduals, whose number is infinte) or wrong (if it were 
restricted to any one or only a few individuals, and 
hence not applicable to" other individuals); and also 
because (if the con vention were restricted to indi- 

* Community is taken to amply the aggi agate of r attributes, activity, 
and name 

O 
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viduals alone), no sucli distinction or differentiation 
would be possible as we have in the expression — ‘This 
(a) ox (community) which is (b) white (attribute) and 
(c) Dittha (by name) is (d) walking (action).’ 

[As per hypotheses , every one of these four words 
would denote ,the individual only, which is one and the 
same.] 

For these reasons the only reasonable course is to 
take the conventional denotation as appertaining only 
to the characteristic appurtenant to the individual. 

This characteristic of things is of two kinds — *(a) 
that which belongs to the thing by its very nature 
and ( b ) that which is fastened upon it by the speaker; 
the former of these again is of two kinds — (c) that 
which is an accomplished entity and {d) that which 
has got to be accomplished ; the former of these 
again, is of two kinds — (e) that which constitutes the 
very essence of the thing denoted by the word and 
(/) that which is the means of the imposition upon 
it of some distinguishing feature'; of these latter two, 
the former i. e. (e) is the Community, — as 
has been declared in Vakyapad~iya, ‘By itself the 
ox is neither an ox nor a non-ox, it is only by reason 
oi its being related to the community ox that it is 
called an “ox” [which means that the community is 
the very essence of the tiring denoted];’ — the latter 
[i. e. (/)] is the quality , because when the tiling has 
obtained its . essence (become an entity), it is the 

* Or hi log CjI teiminology, separable and msepaiable accident. 
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quality of whiteness and so forth, that serves to 
distinguish it; — id) that which has got to be accom- 
plished is the action, consisting of a series of steps 
appearing one after the other ; — lastly, when the 
speaker, of his own accord, fastens upon a particular 
object the distinguishing characteristic in the shape 
of any such haphazard group of letters as 1 Dittha 
\ Davittha ’ and so forth, solely as a collocation of letter- 
sounds ending with the last syllable, and not as 
occurring in any distinct order of sequence, this 
group of letters is what forms the name of the 
object concerned, and is what is classed as a proper 
noun (b). This is what the author of the Maha- 
bhasya (on Panini-sutra, * Iilfh ’) has declared in the 
following words — ■ Hie denotation of words is fourfold, 
as signified in the expression, “the ox which is white 
and named Dittha is wallring.” 

As regards the Atomic Dimension and such other 
Eternal Qualities (as, e.g. the Infinite Dimension, Sound 
and so forth) which, being eternal qualities, are coeval 
with the substances to which they belong, of which 
latter, on that account, they are the very * essence’, 
and as such included under the Category of * commu- 
nity’, — these have even so been classed under the 
category of ‘ quality ’ (and not under ‘ community ’), 
only in view of the fact that thev have been classed (by 
the V aifhesikas) under ‘qualities’ ; but in reality they can 
be called ‘quality ’ only in a figurative or indirect sense. 

As for qualities, actions and proper names, even 
though each of them is, in reality one only (there 
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being only one whiteness , only one art of walking 
and only one proper name ‘ Dittha ’, each of these 
being comprehensive respectively of all individual 
shades of whiteness , of all -kinds of walking and of 
all instances of the utterance of the particular name 
by several persons), yet it appears as if there were 
some diversity in them, the reason whereof lies in the 
fact of their subsisting in diverse individuals ; just as, 
for instance, though the face reflected is one only, 
yet when it is reflected in diverse reflecting substances, 
— such as the polished sword, the mirror, the oil 
and so forth, — it has the appearance of being 
diverse. 

[Hence as the diversity in the case ot quality, action 
and name is only apparent, not real, the denotation of 
these does not involve either ‘ vagueness ’ or * wrongness ’ 
which has been found m the case of the denotation of 
individuals.] 

Some people (i.e. the Mimamsakas) have argued as 
follows : — “ (a) Even though the quality of whiteness 
subsisting in such varied substances as the snow, the 
milk, the conch and other tilings is in reality diverse, 
yet there is something in them by virtue of which 
all of them are spoken of and comprehended under 
the single common name ‘ whiteness ’ ; and . this 
something is what has been called the ‘ community 
of whiteness ’ ; — (&) similarly, in the cooking of 
such diverse things as molasses, rice and so forth, there 
is the ‘ community of cooking ’ (c) as also in the 
name ‘Dittha’ as pronounced by such diverse individuals 
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as the boy, the grown up man, the parrot and so 
forth ; or as applied to such and such objects named 
‘ Dittha * as are undergoing transformation at every 
moment, there is the ‘ community of the name 
Dillha ' ; — and from all this it is clear that the 
denotation of the word consists (in all cases) in the 
community only (and not in quality, action and name 
also.)” 

There is another view held by others {i.e. the 
Naiydyikas) viz., that what is denoted by the 
word is the Individual as belonging to the Com- 
munity. 

Yet others ( Bauddhas ) have held the view that 
what is denoted by the word is the * Apoha] i.e., ‘the 
negation of the contrary ’. 

[e. ()., what the -word ‘ ox ’ denotes is ‘ the negation of 
the non-ex’ ; this view being in accordance with the 
Bauddha theory that there is absolutely no positive entity 
in the world.) 

All these various views are not set forth here, as 
it would unduly prolong our work, and it would not 
serve any useful purpose in regal’d jto the real subject^ 
matter of tire treatise. 

Text. — That is the primary meaning ; and this 
is the primary function of it ( the word), 

' called * denotation \ — (S) 

Comm, — ‘ That' — i.e., the directly conventional; — 

‘ of it of the word. 
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Text. — When the primary meaning is precluded 
(by incompatibility), another meaning, in 
affinity therewith, comes to be implied , — 
either on the basis of usage or for a special 
purpose, — this process of imposed implica- 
tion is called * Indication Lakscind . — (9) 
Comm. — (a) In the expression ‘ karmani kushalah\ 
(used in the sense* of 1 expert in his work’) the primary 
meaning of the word 1 hushalali ’ is ‘grass-chopper’, 
and this idea of * grass-chopping * is not compatible 
with the sense of the sentence; — similarly in the 
expression ‘ gahgdydm ghosah ’ (used in the sense of 
‘ the ranch in the Ganga ’) the primary meaning of 
the term ‘ Gah gd ’ is the river itself, and this is 
incompatible as the location for the ranch ; — hence 
in both these cases ‘ the primary meaning is barred ’;‘and 
‘ another 1 secondary meaning comes to be implied by 
the primary meaning in each of these two cases, — (a) 
the term ‘ kushala ’ implying the sense of the ‘expert 
which is ‘in affinity with ’ the primary sense of ‘grass- 
chopping,’ in this that just as the ‘ expert in business ’ 
is possessed of discrimination so is the grass-chopper 
also (who cuts what he needs and rejects what he does 
not need), — and (b) the term * Ganga ’ implying 
the sense of ‘the bank,’ which is ‘ in affinity with’ the 
primary sense of the * river ’ in this that it is situated 
in dose proximity ; — and while in (a), the case of the 
term * kushala ’, the said implication is based upon 
‘usage’ (by which the term is general^ used in the 
sense of ‘ expert ’), while in (b), in that of the term 
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‘Ganga,’ the said implication proceeds on tlxe basis of 
the ‘ purpose * of pointing out those ‘ properties of 
‘-sanctity ’ and the rest which could not be expressed 
by the use of such expressions as * gahgatate ghosaT ), 3 
(‘the ranch on the bank of the Ganga’); — this 
function of indirect implication is ‘imposed’ upon 
the word, in the sense that it is not direct (from the 
word to the meaning), but' indirect, through certain 
intervening factors (in the shape of the ‘incompati- 
bility of the primary meaning ’ and the rest mentioned 
in the text). 

Text — ‘ Pwe ’ Indication is of two kinds — (a) 
the ‘ Inclusive ,’ m which there is implication 
of the other ( the secondary) meaning for the 
purpose of completing ( the logical cannection 
of) the primary meaning itself, and (6) the 
‘ Indicative ' in which the primary meaning 
surrenders itself fat' the sake of the other 
(; the secondary meaning) — {10), 

Comm. — (a) An example of the * Inclusive ’ Indica- 
tion we have in the expression ‘ kuntah pravishantH 
(‘ the lances enter ’),* where the ‘ primary meaning,’ the 
‘lances,’ implies the men holding the lances , for -the 
purpose ot establishing the logical connection of the 
lances themselves with the act of ‘ entering’ (which could 
not be' done by the lances, except through the men 
holding them). 


.'Greek Figure of Speech metonymia 
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Some people have cited as an example of ‘Inclusive* 
Indication, the expression ‘ gauranubandhyah (‘the 
ox is to be sacrificed*), where, they explain, the 
primary meaning of the term ‘ox* — which is the 
‘community’ ox — implies an individual ox, for the 
purpose of establishing its connection with the act of 
‘ being sacrificed ’ enjoined by the said vedie expression ; 
and they go on, this individual ox could not be 
regarded as directly denoted by the word itself, because 
of the principle ‘the denotation of a word, having its 
force spent up in the qualifying adjunct (which, 
in this case, is the community), is unable to proceed 
to the qualified (which is the Individual ).’ 

This however is not a right example of ‘inclusive* 
indication ; because in this’ case, there is neither any 
‘purpose’ (served by the indirect implication, which 
could not be got by direct denotation), nor any ‘usage * 
(and these alone have been declared to be ihe basis 
for indirect implication). "What really happens in the 
case cited is that the individual is implied by the 
community by reason of their invariable concomitance; 
just as there is in the case of the imperative passive 
form ‘ hriyatam ’, t where the agent is implied by 
reason of Ms being invariably concomitant with an 
action, — or in that of the imperative word i Jcuru\ the 
object is implied by reason of its being inseparable from 
every transitive verb, — or in the case of the word 
‘pravisha, * ‘enter,* wMch implies the ‘house’ to be 
entered, as what is entered is inseparable from the 

act of entering , — or in the case of the word ‘ pindim ’ 
i 
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‘cake’ (in the accusative), some sucli verb as ‘eat* 
is implied, as without some suck transitive verb, there 
could be no object. 

The expression ‘ fat Devadatta eats not during the 
day* as implying his nocturnal feeding has been 
regarded by some people as an example of ‘Indication’ ; 
but in this case the nocturnal feeding is not ‘indicated’ 
by the words at all ; it is simply cognised either through 
‘Verbal Presumption’ (of the expression ‘he eats at 
night ’'as held by the Bhatta), or through pure presum- 
lion (of the fact of the nocturnal feeding, as held by 
the Prabhakara). 

(6) An example of the ‘Indicative’ Indication we 
have in the expression ‘ gcmgayam gho$ah ’ (‘the 
ranch in the Ganga ’) ; here, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing for the Bank (which is the secondary mean- 
ing indicated by the term ‘ Gcmgayam ’) the character 
of being the location of the ranch, the tarn * Gcmga- 
yam ’ ‘ surrenders its primary meaning ’ ( ie. the 
river ) ; and in this case the process of Indication is 
called ‘Indicative.’ 

Both of these kinds here exemplified {a and b) 
belong to the category of ‘ pure’ Indication, — so called 
because they do not involve or require any auxiliary 
agency (in the shape of some sort of similitude between 
the Primary and Secondary meanings). 

It is not true (as some people have asserted) 
that ill cases of ‘pure’ Indication— like those just , 
cited — there is a dear ‘difference’ manifested bet- 
ween' the indicated ' (secondary) and the indicative 
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(p rimar y) meanings,- — this * difference ’ being technically 
called ‘ tatasthyci’ ‘ aloofness/— [while in 'cases of Indi- 
cation oiliei\than the ‘pin’s,’ there is ‘ non-difference ’ 
manifested between the two meanings.] — This, we say, is 
not true ; because as a matter of fact, in a case where the 
Bank is spoken of by means of the word 4 Gahga, ’ it is 
done dearly for the purpose of expressing some definite 
notion (such as that of ‘ sanctity ’ in the present case) ; 
and this purpose can be accomplished only when the two 
(the indicated 1 bank ’ and the indicative 1 river ’) are 
comprehended as absolutely identical [i. e., the sanctity 
of the ‘ bank ’ is recognised only when the ‘bank ’ is 
identified with the ‘ river ’ whose sanctity is already 
well-known.] If this were not so, and if all that 
was intended to be expressed was some sort of connec- 
tion with the * river, ’ then as this could be done equally 
well by the ordinary expression * gahgatate ghosah 
(‘ the ranch on the banks of the river Gahga ’), — what 
difference would there be between the expression of 
that idea by this direct assertion and the indirect 
‘ indication ’ of the same (by the indirect expression 
‘ gahgayam ghosah ’) ? 

Text. — There is, however another ( kind of Indicor- 
tion) called the ‘ Super -imponent ’, wherein 
the ‘ imposed ’ as well as ‘ that imposed vpon ’ 
are both distinctly expressed. 

Comm. — That Indication is called * Superimponent ’ 
in which what is ‘ imposed ’ and what is ' imposed 
upon ’ are both mentioned 1 as correlated and as clearly 
distinct from one another, 
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Text. — That same ( Indication ) would be called 
‘ Introsusceptive' when what is ‘ imposed ’ 
swallows the other {that is ‘ imposed upon’). 

' — (■*■*) 

Comm. — Where the * visayin’, what is ‘ imposed ’ 
‘ swallows ’ — i. e., takes within itself — * the' other ’ — 
i. e., that which is ‘imposed upon — it is a case of 
‘Introsusceptiye ’ Indication. 

Text. — These two hinds of Indication {a) when 
based upon simihtude, are known as 
1 qualitative and (&) as 1 pure' when they 
are based upon other hinds of relationship. 

Comm. — (A) As examples respectively of the 
‘ Superimponent’ and ‘Introsusceptive’ Indication, based 
upon similitude (and hence ‘ qualitative), we have 
the two expressions (a) ‘ gaurvahihah ’ (‘ the plough- 
man is an ox ’) ; and (6) * guarayam ’ (‘ he is the ox 
itself ’). 

[In [a) the character of the ‘ ox 1 is what is ‘ imposed, ’ 
and the ‘ploughman’ is the one ‘imposed upon’; and both 
these being mentioned as distinct from one another, it 
is a case of *‘ superimponent ’ Indication ; while* in (b) the 
character imposed,,;*, e. the ‘ox’, ‘swallows’ up the 
man upon whom it is imposed, the man loses his distinct 
individuality and becomes merged, as it were, in the ‘ ox ’ j 
hence this becomes a case of the ‘ introsusceptive ’ Indi- 
cation.] 

The exact process of Indication in these cases is 
thus explained by some people; — When the ‘ plough- 
man’ is spoken of as the ‘ox,’ this latter word 
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indicates the qualities of stupidity, dullness and the 
like which belong to the animal denoted by that word, 
and through these qualities (thus indirectly indicated) 
the word ‘ox’ comes to denote the man (and it is 
thus that the co-ordination between the man and 
the ox is secured). 1 — According to others, however, what 
happens is, not that the word ‘ox’ directly ex- 
presses the man (through its qualities of stupidity 
and dullness), but that it indirectly indicates similar 
qualities in the man. — But according to others again 
(men of our way of thinking), the word ‘ox* indicates 
the man himself, as being the substratum of those 
same qualities that belong to the ox also. 

This has been declared elsewhere also (in the Shlo- 
kav artika) — ‘Indication is the name given to the 
cognition of what is invariably concomitant with what 
is directty expressed by the word ; and this process is 
called ‘qualitative’ on account of the indication being 
based upon' the presence of certain qualities' 

In this passage what is meant by ‘ invariable con- 
comitance ’ is only relationship, and not actual (insepar- 
able) concomitance; for if the latter were meant, 
there could be no , indication in the case of such 
expressions as ‘ mafiehah hroshanii \ ( 4 the platforms 
are shouting ’) 

[As there is no inseparable concomitance between the 
platform and the men on the platform]. 

In fact it has been rightly observed that in cases 
where there is actual invariable concomitance (between 
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the indicated and the indicator), one naturally im- 
plies the other, and there is no need for the indicative 
process at all 

(b). Examples of the ‘superimponent’ and ‘in- 
trosusceptive ’ Indication, based upon factors other 
than ‘ similitude,’ (and hence ‘pure’) we have in the 
two expressions ‘ Ayurghrtam ’ (‘ clarified butter is 
longevity ’) and ‘ Ayurevedam ’ (‘ It is longevity itself’) ; 
— where the factor upon which the indication is based 
is some such relationship as that between cause and 
effect, and the like and in all such cases the two kinds 
of Indication — ‘superimponent’ and ‘introsusceptive’ 
— are such as are actually preceded (and brought 
about) by the said relationships of ‘cause and effect’ 
and the like. 

Now here, in the case of the two kinds of ‘qualita- 
tive’ Indication, the purpose served [(a) in the case of 
the ‘ superimponent ’ variety, e.g., ‘ the ploughman is an 
ox ’] is the bringing about of the cognition of similarity 
between the two things recognised as different from one 
another, — and [(&) in the case of the ‘introsusceptive’ 
variety, e.g., ‘he is verily, an ox’] it is the bringing 
about of the notion of absolute^, identity between the 
two things. In the case of the two kinds of ‘pure ’ 
Indication [e. g., (a) ‘Butter is longevity ’ and ( b ) ‘It is 
longevity itself’] on the other hand, the purpose served 
is the bringing about of the notion that the thing 
spoken of is one that accomplishes a certain object 
in a way better than anything else [in the case of (a)] 
or infallibly [in the case of (&)]. 
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In some eases the Indication is based upon the 
relation of ‘subserviency;’ e.g., the pillar that subserves 
the purpose of (the worship of) Indra is called ‘ indra 
— sometimes it is' based upon the relationship of ‘ master 
and servant ’ ; e. g. when the king’s servant is spoken as 
the ‘kin g — in some cases it is based upon the relation- 
ship of ‘ whole and pail; e.g. in the expression ‘ agra- 
hastah 5 (‘ foremost hand ’) as applied to any and every 
foremost limb, this latter is indicated by the word 
‘hand’; — in other cases again it is based upon the 
relationship of ‘ doing the same work 11 ; e.g., when one 
who is not a carpenter is spoken of as ‘carpenter ’ (on 
account of his doing the carpenter’s work). 

Text — Thus indication is of six hinds . — {12). 

Comm,. — That is, (the four kinds mentioned in 
11 and 12) along with the first two kinds (described 
in 10). 

This (Indication) — 

Text — when based upon usage, is without any 
‘ suggested * meaning ; but when it is based 
upon some purpose, it is accompanied by a 
‘ suggested ’ meaning. 

Comm. — In fact the recognition of the purpose 
(in the case of Indication) is obtained only through the 
process of ‘ suggestion ’. 

Text — And it may be either abstruse or explicit. 

Comm. — ‘It’ — the suggested meaning. 
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It is ‘ abstruse ’ in the following passage — 

‘Oh! The first tide of youth is exuberant in the 
body of the moon-faced one : her face is blooming 
with smiles, her glances have acquired the graceful 
arch, her gait evinces a rising gracefulness, her thoughts 
have relinquished steadiness, the bosom shows the 
budding breasts, and her thighs are plump and efficient’ 

[Here -we have the primary meaning of the following 
words barred by incompatibility with the context — (o) the 
word ‘ is exuberant ’ (as applied to tide cf youth, which is 
inanimate), — (b) ‘blooming’ (applied to snule, though 
it is really applicable to flowers \ — ( c ) * acquiring ’ (as applied 
to the glances, which are inanimate), — ',d) ‘rising’ (as 
applied to gracefulness, which is not a material substance 
and hence cannot do any rising), — (e) ‘ relinquishing steadi- 
ness ’ (as applied to thoughts which are not sentient ), — (/ ) 
‘ budding ’ (as applied to breasts, though really applicable 
to flowers,) — and ( g ) ‘ efficient ’ (as applied to the thighs 
which are inanimate); and hence they are taken as indicating 
the (figurative) meaning in which the words are understood 
in the passage ; e.g. (a) * exuberance ’ indicates excellence and 
what is suggested is * desirability — (i) ’ blooming ’ indicates 
unrestrained manifestation, and what is suggested is ‘ sweet 
odour ’ and so forth ; — ( c ) ‘ acquiring ’ indicates mastery and 
it suggests the ‘appearance of the loved person’; — (d) ‘rising’ 
indicates profuseness, which suggests 1 heart-ravishing cha- 
racter — (e) ‘ relinquishing steadiness ’ indicates impatience, 
which suggests * the increasing influence of love ’;—■(/) 
^budding’ indicates unflabbiness, which suggests ‘fitness 
for embrace ’; — (g) ‘ efficiency ’ indicates capacity for spirit- 
ed mlei'cmirse, which suggests * loveliness.’ — And all this, 
not capable of being comprehended by ordinary men, is 
very ‘ abstruse ’.] 
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As an example of the ‘ explicit ’ suggested meaning, 
we have the following — 

‘ Coming into contact with prosperity 5 even dull 
persons become conversant with the functions of the 
dever : the intoxication of youth itself teaches the graces 
to lovdy women.’ 

Here the word ‘teaches’ (having its direct meaning 
barred, in relation to the ‘ intoxication of youth,’ which 
is inanimate), indicates ‘manifestation’, which suggests 
‘ spontaneous attainment of the graces ’ ; and this sug- 
gestion is quite explicit). 

Text — In this way Indication has been declared 
to be of three hinds. (18). 

• Comm. — That is, (1) that in which there is no 
suggested meaning, (2) that in which the suggested 
meaning is abstruse, and (3) that in which the suggest- 
ed meaning is explicit 

Text-*— That which contains the said (indication) 
is the 'Indicative — 

Comm. — ‘Word’, ‘ shabdah ’, has to be construed 
here (from Text 6). 

* Tadbhuh ’ — That which contains, is the substratum 
of, the Indication. , 

[Having described the ‘ expressive word * (in Text 7) and 
the ‘ indicative word ’ (m the foregoing Text), the author 
now turns to the description of the * suggestive word.’ As 
in the other two cases, however, so here also, before describ- 
ing the suggestive word,’ it is necessary to explain the 
process of ‘ suggestion.’ This suggestion is of two tinds- 
‘ Yerbal,’ based upon the word, and ‘ Ideal’, based upon the 

meaning ; as the present context is dealing with words, the 
5 
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author takes up Verbal suggestion here, the other kind 
being dealt with in Chapter III. The Verbal suggestion 
also is o£ two kinds, that based upon the directly expressed 
meaning o£ the word, ‘ denotative,’ and that based upon the 
indicated meaning of the word, ‘ indicative.’ And as he 
has been just dealing with Indication, he takes up the 
* Indicative ’ suggestion first.] 

Text — Of the Indicative Word t that function 
( which brings about the cognition of the 
‘ purpose ’ of the indication) is of the nature 
of 1 Suggestion’. 

Comm. “Why so ? ” 

[ Answer .] 

Text — In regard to that intended idea for 
bringing about the cognition whereof one 
has recourse to Indication, and ivhich is 
. cognisable through the word only, — the 
function ( of the word ) can be none other 
than 1 Suggestion ’. 

Comm — A word is used indicatively only when it 
is intended to convey the notion of the ‘purpose’ 
(which could not be cognised through the direct deno- 
tation of the word) ; — and yet the said notion is 
obtained from that same word, ancK not from anything 
else; and in this function the word is none other than 
suggestion ; — because 

Text — (a) it cannot be direct Denotation, as there 
is no usage to that effect ; — 

Comm . — In the case of the expression ‘ the ranch 
in the Gariga’, the ‘ sanctity 1 and such other qualities 
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are recognised as belonging to the bank ; and yet there 
is no usage of the word ‘ Ganga ’ in that sense ; — 

Text — (6) nor can it be Indication, because the 
necessary conditions are wanting . — {16). 

Comm. — That is, the three conditions described 
above — the Primary meaning being barred and so forth 
(see Text 9). For instance — 

Text — What is ‘ indicated ’ is not the primary 
meaning ; nor is that meaning incompatible', 
nor has it any connection with the intended 
idea ; nor again is \there any purpose 
served by it (i. e., by making the intended 
idea an object of further Indication ); 
nor lastly is the word itself wanting in the 
requisite force. 

Comm. — In the expression ‘the ranch in the 
Ganga’, the word 1 Ganga ’ is taken as indicating the 
‘bank 9 , because its primary meaning of ‘river’ is 
found incompatible ; — if, in the same manner, the 
sense of the ‘,bank ’ also were incompatible, then 
alone could it be taken as indicating the intended 
idea (of ‘ sanctity and so forth) ; — as a matter of 
fact however, in the first place, the bank does not 
form the primary meaning of the word ‘ ganga,’ 
nor is it incompatible, [so that the first condition of 
Indication is not fulfilled]; — secondly there is no 
affinity between the ‘ bank ’ as indicated by the word 
‘ ganga' with ‘ sanctity ’ and the other qualities that 
would be indicated (by the bank) [go that the 
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second condition of Indication is not fulfilled]; — 
thirdly, there is no further purpose served by making 
the intended idea of ‘ sanctity’ and the rest the object 
of a further indication;— nor lastly, is the word 
1 gem ga' incapable ^without the intervention of the 
indicative process) of bringing about the notion of 
‘sanctity ’ and the rest, as it is of denoting the bank. 

[The woid ‘ Ganga ' is incapable of denoting the bank , 
hence for the purpose of bringing about the notion of the 
lank, it has to seek the help of Indication ; but as regards 
‘ sanctity ’ and the rest, the idea of these can be brought 
about by the word * Ganga' itself, through ' suggestion.’] 

Text. — Further, in this manner, there would be 
an infinite regress, which would strike at 
the Very root {of the intended comprehension). 

Comm. — If the purpose for which the original 
Indication has been adopted were itself the object of 
a further Indication, — then for the second Indication 
there would be another purpose ; and in connection 
with the Indication of this latter, there would be yet 
another purpose; and so on and , on, there would be 
an infinite regress, and the result of this would be 
that the desired comprehension would not be got at 

An objection is raised : — “ What the word ‘ Ganga ’ 
Indicates may be the bank as possessed of the qualities 
of sanctity and the rest; and the purpose served by 
this indication is the bringing about of a notion that 
could not be got at by the expression ‘ the ranch on 
the bank of the Ganga ’ ; and thus as Indication itself 
would provide the comprehension of the bank along 
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with the qualities, where would be the need -for having 
any ‘ suggestion * at all ? *’ 

[The answer to this is given by the iollowing Text.] 

Text. — It is not right to make the ‘ indicated ’ 
meaning include the intended idea (for the 
sake of which Indication is admitted. — (17). 

Comm. — “ Why not ? ” 

Text. — Because the object of a cognition is one 
thing, and its resultant is said to be another. 

Comm. — For instance, the ‘object’ of the percep- 
tional cognition is the blue thing, while the ‘ resultant ’ 
of that cognition is the ‘apprehendedness’ of that thing 
(as held by the Mimamsaha), or the ‘representative 
cognition’ (‘I perceive the blue thing,’ — this according 
to the Naiyayika). 

[Similarly the object of the cognition obtained by Indi- 
cation is the ' bank,’ and the idea of 1 sanctity ’ and the rest 
is only its resultant, which, therefore, being different from 
the ‘object,’ cannot be coupled with the former. — There 
is no doubt that such is the meaning of the text ; and . 
the commentators have had recourse to a subtle and laboured 
explanation only on account of their being unable to 
reconcile the clear meaning of the text with their own 
conceptions.] 

Text. — Thus Indication ca/rmot apply to the 
thing along with its qualities. 

Comm. — This has been already explained. 

Text. — It is only after something has been indi- 
cated that special qualities come-(to be recog- 
nised) as belonging to it.— (18). 
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Oomm. — Thus after the bank lias been indicated 
(by the word ‘ Gariga), the special qualities^ of ‘ sanctity ’ 
and the rest come to be recognised as belonging to it; 
and die recognition of these qualities can be brought 
about by the word through a function that is different 
from Denotation and Indication ; and this function must 
necessarily be held to be ithat which is spoken of by 
such names as ‘ vyattjana’ (suggestion), ‘ dhvanana > 
(echo), ‘dyotana ’ (illumination) and so .forth. 

Suggestion based upon Indication has been des- 
cribed ; the author now proceeds to describe that based 
upon Denotation — 

Text — When a word having several primary 
meanings has the range of its denotation 
restricted by ‘ connection ' and such other 
conditions , — if there appears the cognition 
of a meaning other than the denoted {or 
directly expressed) one, that function which 
brings about this cognition is 1 Suggestion ’ 
-{ 19 ). 

Comm. — [Says the Vakyapadiya) {a) 1 Connec- 
tion, (b) Disjunction, (c) Association, (d) Enmity, 
(e) Purpose, (/) Context, (g) Peculiarity, (A) prox- 
imity of another word, (*) Capacity, (j) Compati- 
bility, ( k ) Place, ( l ) Time, (m) Gender, (n) Accent 
and so forth, — these are the conditions that serve to 
bring about the idea of a particular meaning of a 
word, when there is an uncertainty as to its actual 
meaning in a particular context and it is in 
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accordance with this that one particular meaning, out 
of a num ber of meanings, of a word is understood 
to be intended, in each of the following expressions 
respectively : — 

(a) In the expression ‘ Ha/n with conch and 
discus’ the exact # meaning of the word ‘ hart ’, which 
has many me anin gs, is restricted to Visnu, through 
‘connection’, [as of all the things denoted by the 
word ‘ hari ’, it is Visnu alone who has any connec- 
tion with ‘the conch and the discus’]; — (6) simi- 
larly in the expression ‘ Hari without the conch and 
the discus’, [as it is only one who has had ‘connec- 
tion’ with a thing that -can be ‘disjoined’ from it, 
this ‘disjunction’ restricts the meaning of ‘hari’ to 
1 Visnu]; — (c) in the expression ‘ Ramalaksmanau’ 
the meaning of the word ‘Kama’, is restricted to that 
Rama who was the son of Dasharatha [and this on 
account of the ‘ association ’ of Laksmana] ; (d) while 
in the expression ‘the behaviour of these two com- 
batants is like that of Rama and Arjuna’, the meaning of 
'Rama’ is restricted to Parashurama, and that of 
‘Arjuna’ to the son of Krtavirya [and this through 
the well-known ' enmity ’ between these two persons] ; 
— (e) in the expression ‘ worship Sihdnu for the pur- 
pose of removing the shackles of the world’, the 
meaning of the word ‘ Sthanu’ is restricted to Shiva 
[as the ‘purpose’ mentioned can be fulfilled by the 
worship of that God only];— (/) in the expression 
‘Deva knows everything’ the meaning of the word 
‘deva’ is restricted to ‘you’ [and this is done through 
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the ‘context’, the words being addressed to the king]] 
(g) in the expression ‘ Makaradhvaja is angry the 
meaning of the word ‘ Makaradhvaja * is restricted to 
the Love-God [as the ‘peculiarity’ mentioned, being 
angry, can apply to that God alone, and not to the 
ocean, winch is also called ‘ Makcu'adhvaj a ’] ; — {h) 
in ‘devasya purdrateh ’, the meaning of the word, 
‘deva’ is restricted to Shiva [through the ‘proximity 
of the word’ 1 purarati', which can. apply to Shiva, 
and to no other God] ; — (i) in ‘the hohila bird is 
intoxicated by Madhu’, the meaning of the word 
‘ Madhu ’ is restricted to the Spring [as that alone, 
and not honey or wine, has the ‘ capacity ’ to intoxi- 
cate the bird ] ; (j) — in i pdtu vo dayitamukham, ’ the 
meaning of the .word ‘ patu ’ (which can mean drinh 
and protect also) is restricted to confrontation [as this 
alone is ‘ compatible’ with the ‘beloved’s face’] ; — (&) in 
‘Parameshvara shines here ’, the meaning of the word 
‘ Par ameshvarah ’ is restricted to the king, through the 
‘place’ referred to being the King’s capital; — (l) in 
‘ Chitrdbhanu is shining,’ the meaning of the word 
‘ Chitrdbhanu ’ is restiicted to the Sun, if the words are 
uttered during the day, and to fi/rfi, if they are uttered 
at night, and this is done through ‘time’; — (ni) in the 
expression ‘Mitra shines,’ if the word ‘Mitra’ is used 
in the neuter 1 gender,' its meaning becomes restricted 
to tire friend, but if in the Masculine * gender,’ then 
to the Sun; — (n) in the expression ‘ Indrashatru,’ 
the meaning becomes restricted by the ‘accent’ [if 
the accent is put on the first word of the compound, 
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it has to be taken as Bahuvrihi , anti then its meaning: 
is he ‘ whose killer is Indra,’ but if the accent is put 
on the second word it has to be taken as Tatyvri/yr, 
which means ‘the killer of Indra ’]. But it is only in the 
case of Vedic expressions that accent serve- the 
purpose of restricting the denotation of words. — The verse 
quoted from the Vakyapadiya contains at the end 
the term ‘ adi,’ ‘and so forth’; this is meant to 
include (o) Gesture, which serves to restrict the meaning 
in such passages as — ‘ During all these days her breasts 
have been reduced to this (marked by a gesture) size, 
her eyes have shrunk to this, and her condition has 
become like this.’ 

Now, in some cases, it is found that though the 
signification of die word has been restricted in the 
manner described above, and the other significations are 
precluded, — yet the word, wliich has several meanings, 
may even so succeed in bringing about the cognition 
of a meaning other than that to which the signification 
has been restricted and this could not be done by the 
denotative function of the word, as that has been re— 
tricted and hence precluded from the meaning cognised : 
nor could it be done by its indicative function, as the 
‘incompatibility of the primary meaning and other 
conditions of Indication would be wanting; the only 
function by which it can be done is ‘.suggestion.’ 

An example of this we have in the following 
verse : — 

* Bhadriitmano duradhii ohatanorvishala — 

V amshonnatelj krt.ishillmukhavigr.ihu-y.i 

« 
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Y asyanupaplutagateh paravaranasya 

Danambuseksubhagah satatankaro bhut.’ 

[‘The band (trunk) of this destroyer of enemies 
(large elephant), — who is high-souled (belongs to the 
‘bhadra’ species of elephants), whose body is irrepres- 
sible (who can be mounted with difficulty), the nobility 
of whose race is high (who is as tall as a bamboo), 
who has become an expert in the use of arrows (who 
has a host of bees hovering round him), whose insight 
is undimmed (whose gait is steady), — was always 
beautified by the water poured in the formal making of 
gifts (by the ichor flowing from his temples)]. 

[Here we find that the words are so skilfully chosen that 
they are applicable to the king as also to the elephant ; the 
fact however that it is addressed to the king restricts the 
meaning of the words to him alone ; and yet the idea of the 
‘ elephant ’ also is cognisable throughout ; and this idea is 
the result of Suggestion .] 

Text. — The word endowed with that (i. e. the said 
function of suggestion) is the 1 suggestive 
word? 

Comm. — * Endowed with that %. e. endowed with 
ihe function of suggestion. *■ 

Text. — Inasmuch as the word is * suggestive ’ 
only when it has. other meanings , ihe mean- 
ing also is held to be so (i, e . 1 suggestive') 
by virtue of its helping the process. 

Comm. — 1 So' — i. e. suggestive. 
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am SUGG ESTI VEXESS OF MEANING 

Text. — The meanings qf these have been described 
before. 

. Comm . — ‘ meanings' — i. e. the Expressed, tlie In- 
dicated and the Suggested. 

: Of these’, — i. e. of the Expressive, the Indicative 
and the Suggestive words. — ( Vide Text 6, above). 

Text — The suggestiveness of Meanings is now 
described. 

Comm . — The author next stales the nature of 
the said suggestiveness of words. — 

Text — ‘ Suggestion 5 is that fnmtiou of the mean- 
ing which brings about the cognition of 
another meaning, by persons <ndoved 
with imaginative intuition . — thiovgh prett- 
liarities of («r) the speeder, (b) t/w person 
spoken to, (<■) intonation, (d) tlw sintmo. 
(<?) the expressed meaning, {/) the pr>» nm 
- of another, (</) context, [h) plan, (i) t,\,w 
and so forth. — (21-22). 

Comm . — ‘ The. pcn-vit "pi>len to' — i <. one- for 
whose Mike the winds «iu* u-ul: — ‘ Tvtohntim . ' — 
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variation of tone ; — ‘ context ’ — the occasion ; — ‘ of the 
meaning ’ — i e. of the expressed, the indicated or the 
suggested meaning. 

Examples are cited in due order — ( a ) ‘ O Friend I 
having taken up a heavy jar of -water, I have come 
walking fast, I feel fatigued and languid through 
perspiration and breathlessess ; I shall rest awhile.’ 

Here what is suggested is that the speaker is trying 
to conceal her stolen amours. 

[What the woman describes are the physical signs that 
may be cansed either by hard physical work or by amorous 
' flirtations ; but on account of the character of the speaker 
being known to be that of a woman with loose morals, 
what is suggested is that the signs described have been 
due to dalliance, and she is trying to conceal this by 
attributing them to her having carried a heavy jar of water.] 

(6) ‘Oh my friend! for the sake of wretched me, 
thou also art suffering from sleeplessness, weakness, 
anxiety, lassitude and breathlessness ! ’ 

Here what is suggested is that the friend, who has 
been acting as an intermediary between the separated 
lovers, has herself been enjoying the company of her 
friend’s lover. <. 

[The physical effects described are such as may be 
caused, either by constant moving about from one party 
to the other for the purpose of bringing the lovers together, 
or by dalliance; but the friend addressed being known 
to be prone to misbehaviour, the suggested meaning is 
that the symptoms described are due to her secret inter- 
course with her friend’s lower.] 
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(c) ‘Having seen the Princess of Pafichala sub- 
jected to indescribable indignity in the assembly of 
kings, — having observed, the way in which for a long 

' time we lived in the forest, dad in tree-bark, along with 
the foresters, — and having witnessed how we lived 
in Virata’s house, secretly and engaged in unbe- 
coming acts, — having seen all it is still towards myself, 
sorely afflicted as I am, that our eldest brother 
bears anger, and not even now towards the Kurus !’ 

Here whit is suggested by the ‘Intonation’ (the 
emphasis laid .upon the pronoun ‘myself’) is that 
‘it is not right for the king to bear anger towards me, 
it is time now that he wore angry with the Kurus’. 

It will not be right to argue here that, in asmuch 
as the Intonation only serves to complete the directly 
expressed meaning of the sentence, this is a case of 
the suggested meaning being subservient (to the 
expressed meaning).— This, we say, will not be right ; 
the Intonation does really serve to complete the 
meaning of the sentence; but this it does only in 
so far as it expresses the question (‘ does the king 

bear anger towards me, and not towards the Kurus ? 

and not as it suggests the further meaning of the 
impropriety of anger towards the speaker). 

[Hence in bo fai as the suggestion by the Intonation 
is concerned, there is no ‘subserviency to the expressed 
meaning’; specially as the suggestion appears after the 
expressed meaning has been duly comprehended.] 

(d) ‘At that time you did not turn away your 
eyes fixed as they were upon my cheeks; now however, 
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even though I am the same, and the cheeks are the 
same, yet that look of yours is no more.’ 

Here the meaning suggested is — ■ while my friehd 
was sitting by me her face being reflected in my 
cheek, the way in which you looked towards that 
reflection was of "quite a different character; when 
however she has gone away,' it has completely changed, 
— what a stealthy lover you are ! ’ 

[The suggestion is due to the fact of the sentences con- 
taining the terms 4 at that time ’ and 4 now ’ ] 

(<?) ‘ This spot on the bank of the Narmada is 
redolent with the beauty of fresh plantain-groves, 
and excites, through the loveliness of its bowers, the 
sportive graces of the lovely woman ! and further, O 
delicate onel here are blowing breezes favourable 
to love-making, led as they are by the God of Love 
flurried with unaccountable excitement’ 

Here the meaning suggested is — ‘ let us enter the 
bower for the purpose of love-making.’ 

[This suggestion is due to the expressed meaning of 
the following words — (1) 4 Tanvi ’, which expresses delicacy 
brought about by the influence of love, — (2) 4 Narmada,’ the 
literal meaning of which is 4 that which gives pleasure 
(3) 4 nddesha ’ which means 4 that which can only be 
pointed out, and not easily reached, hence free from intru- 
sion,’ — (4) 4 sarasa ’ denotes freshness of the leaves, hence 
freedom from all fear of any shuffling sound be'ing made, — 
(5) 1 s/irein ’ denotes thickness of the grove, and hence 
invisibility from outside.] 

(/) 4 My liard-hearted mother-in-law is always 
urging me to all household work; it is only 
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in the evening that I get some respite, if any 
at all ’. 

Here a woman suggests to the person dose by 
that evening is the only time atwhidi assignation 
could- be made. 

[The expressed meaning is that the woman has no 
time except in the evening, and by reason of the proixmity 
of her lover who is waiting for assignation, this simple 
statement suggests the evening as the time at which she 
agrees to meet him.] 

( 9 ) ‘ We hear your husband is coming here in 
three hours’ time ; why then are you sitting idle ? O, 
friend, make your preparations \ 

A woman who is on the point of going out to 
meet her lover, is warned by another woman • that it 
would not be right to do so. 

[The expressed meaning is that the woman shonld 
make preparations for meeting her husband who will soon 
be arriving ; but this being said on the occasion of the 
woman going out to meet a lover, suggests the said mean- 
ing.] 

(h) ‘O deal- friends, you please do the flower- 
picking in some other place; I am doing it here; 
I am unable to wander farther off; do me therefore 
this favour ; here I am beseeching you with joined palms.’ 

What is suggested by the speaker to her confidante 
is— ‘This place being quite solitary, please bring in 
my lover.’ 

[The expressed meaning is Bimply a request to her 
companions to leave her alone ; the sequestered position of 
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the spot where the speech is made suggests the aforesaid 
request to the confidante] . 

(i) ‘ 0 my beloved, you are bound to obey the 

wishes of your elders ; what shall I say to you, unfortu- 
* 

nate as I am ! If you have to go on your journey, 
you may go ; you will hear what I am going to do.’ 

The meaning suggested is — ‘The spring-season 
having arrived (when lovers should be united), if you are 
going away from home, I shall not be alive any longer 
and shall, therefore, not know where you may be.’ 

[This suggestion is due to the fact of the speech being 
made during spring-time]. 

(j) The phrase ‘and so forth’ (in Text 22) is 
meant to include Gesture and such other details. An 
example of suggestion by expressed meaning, through 
the peculiarity of gesture, we have in the following — 

‘While I was standing dose to the door; she;, res- 
plendent with the very essence of beauty, having 
dilated ha- thighs, pressed them together; she brought 
down the veil over her face, cast unsteady glances, 
suppressed her speech and drew ha arms together.’ 

Here the various gestures desaibed suggest to the 
lover the wishes of the speaka*. c 

[(1) The movement of the thighs suggests her desire 
for inverted intercourse, (2) the bringing down of the veil 
suggests that the lover should come secretly, — (3) the 
unsteady glances suggest that her passion of love has been 
aroused, — (4) the suppression of speech suggests that there 
should be no talk regarding the meeting, — (5) and the 
bringing together of the arms suggests that when he comes 
to her he will receive her embraces]. 
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Whenever occasion presents, itself, examples are 
cited again and again for the purpose of explaining the 
subject so folly as to leave nothing to be desired on 
the part of the enquirer. 

Sometimes we have suggestion based upon the 
peculiarity of two or more of the conditions of the 
‘speaker’ and the rest enumerated here. 

The suggestiveness of the ‘indicated ’ and ‘suggest- 
ed’ meanings also may be illustrated in the same 
manner (as that of the ‘ expressed ’ meaning.) 

Text. — Inasmuch as the meaning that suggests 
another meaning is itself cognisable by 
means of the word, — the word also is helpful 
in the suggestiveness of the meaning. — {23). 

Comm . — ‘ By means of the word ,’ — That is, 
anything cognised through any other means of know- 
ledge is never suggestive. 



Chapter IV. , 

SUGGESTIVE POETRY. 

Comm. — ‘Word’ and ‘meaning’ having been de- 
fined, the next subject to be dealt with should be the 
exact nature of ‘ defects,’ ‘ excellences ’ and ‘ figures of 
speech ’ [in view of the form in which the definition 
of ‘poetry’ has been worded]; but it is only when 
the object , to which the properties belong has been 
described that it can be ascertained whether certain 
properties of it are fit to be rejected or admitted; for 
this reason the author now proceeds to' describe the 
various kinds of poetry (of which the defects, excellences 
and figures are properties.) 

Text. — In that ‘ suggestive ’ poetry where the 
‘ expressed ’ meaning is not meant to be 
applicable, — the * expressed meaning ’ is 
either ( a ) transformed into another mean- 
ing or ( b ) entirely rejected. — (24). 

Comm. — The ‘ expressed meaning ’ is ‘ not meant 
to be applicable ’ only in cases where predominance 
attaches to that abstruse ‘ suggested meaning ’ which 
is based upon Indication ; — and it is such instances 
that should be understood as ‘ Dhvani, ’ ‘ suggestive 
poetry’; since they have been referred to in .the text 
by the expression ‘ dhvanau, ’ ‘in suggestive poetry’. 
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— (a) In this ‘suggestive poetry, ’ the ‘expressed mean- 
ing’, being found to have no useful significance, be- 
comes, in some cases, ‘ transformed into another mean- 
ing ’ ; — e.g. in the following : — 

‘I tell you here sits an assembly of learned men ; you 
should, therefore, remain here with your mind fully alert’ 

Here mere telling (having no significance at all) 
becomes transformed into advising (the suggestion 
being * I advise you that in this assembly of learned 
men, you should keep your mind alert, or else you 
will make yourself ridiculous ’). 

(6) While in other cases, the ‘expressed meaning,’ 
being found to be inapplicable, becomes ‘entirely 
rejected ’ ; — e. g. in the following — 

‘Much benefit has been conferred upon me; — 
what shall I say ? — Extreme gentlemanliness has been 
evinced by you 1 May you, therefore; O friend, livp 
in happiness for a hundred years, always behaving 
as you have done ! ’ 

This is addressed to a person who has caused m uch 
injury to the speaker, who addresses to ln'm these 
words in an ironical sense. 

[The gratitude expressed by the words is altogether 
inapplicable to one who has done harm ; hence it is ‘entirely 
rejected,’ and its contrary is suggested ] 

[Suggestive Poetry based upon Indication having been 
described, the auothor proceeds to describe that based upon 
denotation .] 

Text. — That {suggestive poetry) however where 
the 1 expressed meaning ’ is meant to be 
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applicable, and is yet subservient to another 
meaning , — is the other kind. 

Oonrni . — ‘ Subservient to another ’ — i. e. implies 
the ‘ suggested meaning.’ 

This ‘ other kind ’ of suggestive poetry is of two 
varieties — 

Text . — (a) One in which the order of sequence 
of the * suggested meaning ’ is imperceptible, 
and (6) the other in which the order of 
sequence of the ‘ suggested meaning ’ is per- 

Comm. — ‘ Imperceptible ’ ; — there is this ‘order 
of sequence ’ (in the case of all ‘ passionate ’ poetry, 
which is of the ‘ suggestive ’ kind) that the Excitants, 
the Ensuants and the Variables (which are ‘ expressed ’ 
by the words) do not themselves constitute the * Rasa * 
or ‘Passion (which is the ‘suggested’ meaning), — 
but this latter is manifested by them [and thus there 
» is a distinct order of sequence, first the Excitant and 
the rest, and then the Passion] ; but this sequence, 
being extremely subtle, is not perceptible in the case 
of the first kind of poetry here described. 

Textr^-icb) Passion (&) Emotion (c) Aberrations 
of these, and the {d) Allayment of Emotion 

* For a full account of Rasa, see Texts 27 and 28 pp 47-48 Search- 
ing a proper English equivalent, I have selected the word ‘ passion, ’ 
but m its root-sense, — derived from ‘ passio, ’ which means 1 suffering 1 
in a good sense , and hence denoting ‘the ardent subjection of one’s 
self to emotion ’ , this being the idea conveyed by the Sanskrit word 
‘ Rasa,, ' 
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and the rest, constitute that in which the se- 
quence is imperceptible ; — and all this, appe- 
aring in the form, of something to be embel- 
lished, is distinct from those embellishments 
{Figures of Speech), which are known as the 
* Passionate ’ {Rasavat) and the like . 

Comm : — ‘ And the rest ’ — this is meant to in- 
clude (a) the manifestation of emotions, (6) the 
conjuncture of emotions, and (c) the admixture of 
emotions. 

In cases where the Passion and the rest appear as 
the .predominant factor, they are to be embellished ‘ as is 
going to be illustrated later on. In other cases, where 
the literal meaning of the sentence forms the predominant 
factor, and the Passion comes in only as a secondary 
element, the suggested meaning is subordinated, these 
‘same (passion and the rest), become embellishments, 

• known as (a) 1 Rasavat ’ (Passionate), [where the Passion 
forms the subordinate factor], (&) * Prey a’ (agreeable) 
[where emotion forms the subordinate factor], (e)' 
‘ Urjasvi ’ (Forceful) [where the aberration of Passion 
forms the subordinate factor], (d) * Samahita ’ 
Quiescent [where the allayment of emotion forms 
the subordinate factor]. — Instances of these are to be 
cited under the sections dealing with * Poetry of sub- 
ordinated Suggestion’ (under Chapter V). 

The author now describes the nature of Passion ’ — 

Text — What are known, in ordinary language, as 
{a) * causes * (6) ‘ effects' 1 and (c) ‘ auxiliaries’ 
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of the 1 latent emotion ’ of Love and the 
like, — come to he spoken of as {a) * excitants’, 
(6) ‘ ensnants ’ and ( c ) ‘ variants * when 
found in Drama amd Poetry ; and when 
the latent emotion comes to he ’manifested 
by these, it is known as * Rasa \ ‘ Passion ’. — 
( 87 - 28 ). 

Comm : — This is what has been thus declared 
by Bharata (in his Natyashastra) — “ There is accom- 
plishment of Passion through the conjunction of the 
excitant, the ensuant and the variant.” 

[Four different interpretations of this assertion have 
been propounded, and each of these interpretations 
forms the basis of a distinct theory regarding the 
genesis of Rasa]. 

(A) The first interpretation is that given by Bhatta- 
Lallata and his followers ; it is as follows : — The (latent) t 
sentiment of love (and the like) is (a) generated by 
the excitants — i.e., the basic cause, in the shape of the 
woman, and the inflaming cause, in the shape of the 
garden and so forth — (h) rendered cognisable by the 
ensuants — %.e., effects, in the form of amorous glances, 
embraces and so forth, — and (c) Consummated by the 
variants — such as self-disparagement and the like ; — 
this emotion, though primarily and really subsisting 
in the character personated — e.g. Rama — comes to be 
recognised as subsisting in the personating actor 
by reason of his having assumed that character; 
and when thus recognised, it is called ‘ Rasa 
‘passion’, 
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[This theory is open to the objection that it fails to ex- 
plain the emotion that arises in the mind of the spectator of 
the dramatic representation: as according to it, the sentiment 
is generated in the personated character and secondarily re- 
cognised in the personating actor.] 

(B) The second interpretation, put forward by Shri 
Shahkuka, is as follows : — When an actor is personat- 
ing Hama, the spectator has with regard to him, the 
idea that * this is Bama himself but this idea is of 
a peculiar kind, being of the same nature as the idea 
of ‘ horse ’ that one has in regard to the picture of 
a horse; it is different from all the four kinds 
of ordinary notions : (1) it is not of the nature of the 
ordinary light notion that one has in the case of the 
real Bama. ‘ Bama is the person which is also con- 
firmed by the subsequent cognition ‘ this is Bama 
himself 1 [the cognition in question cannot be of this 
kind as Bama is not present there] ; — (2) it is different 
also from the ordinary wrong cognition ‘ this is Bama,’ 
which appears in regard to one who is not really Bama, 
and which is sublated by the subsequent cognition 
‘this is not Bama ’ [the cognition in question cannot 
be of this nature, there is no such sublation in this 
case] ; — (3) nor is it of the same nature as the doubtful 
cognition ‘ this may or may not be Bahia — (4) nor 
lastly is it of the nature of the cognition of mere 
similarity, ‘he is like Bama’ [the cognition in ques- 
tion cannot be of the nature of these last two cognitions, 
as it partakes of the notion of identification] ; — and this 
actor giyes expression to the causes, effects and 
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auxiliaries by the display of his art acquired through 
instruction and practice, and pondering over such poetry 
as the following — 

‘ That lady, the mistress of my life, a splash of nectar 
to my body, unguent of camphor to my eyes, the very 
embodiment of the glorious longings of my heart, 
glided within the range of my vision’; — 

‘Unfortunately I have to-day been separated from 
her, with eyes large and unsteady ; and that season has 
arrived wherein clouds are constantly flitting about 

Though all these causes, effects and auxiliaries 
are only artificially assumed, yet they are not regarded 
as such, and hence they are spoken of as ‘ excitants’, 
‘ ensuants ’ and ‘ variants ’; — the ‘ samyoga ’, ‘ conjunc- 
tion’, of these three, — i. e., through the relation of ‘the 
indicative and the indicated,’ subsisting between these 
three and the resultant feeling — leads to the infer- 
ence of the ‘ latent emotion,’ of Love e.g. ; — though 
th.us inferred , the emotion is by reason of the 
peculiar charm, different from all other objects of 
inference; and hence it is recognised as something 
subsisting latently ; and as, though thus inferred , this 
emotion is recognised, through hs peculiar charm, as 
something relisKed, and as such different from other 
ordinary inferred things ; it is imagined to be subsist- 
ing latently in the actor ; and even though not really 
present in him, it is relished by the spectators through 
their predisposed tendencies. 

[ Under this -view, the causes, effectB and auxiliaries are 
the invariable concomitants of the emotion, — and hence 
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when they arc perceived, in the Actor, they lead to the in- 
ference of the emotion ; and the inference of this non-ex- 
istent emotion is explained as being due to the predisposi- 
tion of the audience]. 

[The objection against this view is that inference is a 
purely intellectual process, and hence cannot account for the 
highly complex emotional phenomena involved in 7f reset]. 

(O) The third interpretation, that of Bhatta-nayaka, 
is as follows : — ‘ Passion ’ is not cognised (inferred), or 
generated, or manifested, — either unconcernedly (as not 
concerning the spectator at all, as held by Bhatta- 
Lollata), or as subsisting in the spectator himself 
(relished by him, as held by Shri-Shankuka); — what 
happens is that in poetry and drama words are endowed 
with a peculiar presentative potency, distinct from direct 
Denotation (and indirect Indication) — which tends to 
generalise the Excitants, Ensuants and Variants, and 
thereby presents to consciousness the ‘ latent emotion’, 
which thereupon comes to be relished by a process of 
delectation abounding in enlightenment and bliss, due 
to the plenitude of the quality of Harmony (Scdtva). 

[ According to this view the rehshing of Passion is the 
outcome of the purely verbal process of * generalised 
presentation This is »open to the objection that it makes 
the unwarrantable assumption of this last mentioned verbal 
process.] 

{D) The fourth explanation, propounded by the 
revered Acharya Abhinavagupta, is as follows: — 

In the mind of such spectators as are proficient in 
the art of feeling emotion, a particular emotion is 
already present, in the form of ‘predisposition’ ; — lying 
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thus latent, it becomes patently manifested by such 
agencies as those of women and other things, which, in 
ordinary parlance are known as ‘causes’ (effects and 
auxiliaries) ; but in poetry and drama, they renounce 
these names by reason of their being endowed with the 
faculty of exciting and so forth, and, on this account, 
come to be spoken of by the extraordinary names of 
‘ Excitants ’, Ensuants and Variants ; — these Excitants 
and the rest being recognised in their most generalised 
forms, not partaking of any restrictions due to either 
the affirmation or - negation of any of those specific 
relationships that are involved in such conceptions as 
(1) ‘ this is mine’ or ‘ this is my enemy’s,’ or 1 this be- 
longs to a disinterested person ’ (where specific relation- 
ship is affirmed) or (2) ‘ this is not mine’, ‘ this is not 
my enemy’s’, ‘this does not belong to a disinterested 
person’ (where specific relationship is denied) ; — though 
the said emotion actually subsists in the particular 
spectator himself, yet, by reason of the generalised 
form in which it is presented, the man loses, for the 
moment, all sense of his separate personality and has his 
consciousness merged in the universal ; and this repre- 
senting the mental condition of all men of poetic .sensibi- 
lity, he apprehends the said emotion ; though, having 
been manifested in its most generalised form, it has no 
existence apart from its own apprehension ; in fact its 
sole essence consists in its being relished, and it lasts as 
long as the Excitants, Ensuants and Variants continue 
to exist ; — it is relished in the same manner as a mixed 
beverage ; and when it is relished, it appears as if it were 
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vibrating before the eyes, entering the inmost recesses 
of the heart, inspiriting the entire body, and eclipsing 
everything else; it makes one feel the rapturous bliss 
of Brahman ; — the emotion thus manifested becomes 
the source of transcendent charm and is spoken of 
as ( rasa\ ‘Passion’. — This Passion is not an effect, 
something produced (by the excitants and the rest) ; for 
if it were an effect, it would continue to exist even 
after these excitants and the rest had ceased to exist. 
[As the jar continues to exist even after the destruction 
of the stick and other causes that had operated in its 
production.] Nor is it something to be made known 
(by the excitants eta) ; as it is never an accomplished 
entity (like the jar, and it is only an accomplished 
entity that can be made known) ; — in reality, it is only 
manifested by the Excitants, Ensuants and Variants, 
and is something to be relished. — Against this, the 
question may be asked — “ where has anything been 
seen to exist apart from what produces and from 
what makes known?” — Our answer to this is that 
the fact that what occurs in the case of Passion has 
not been seen anywhere else only serves to confirm, 
not vitiate, the transcendental nature of Passion. It 
may however be spoken of as an ‘ effect ’ by virtue 
of its being accomplished by the accomplishment 
of its relishing; and it may also be regarded as ‘to 
be known ’, ‘ cognised ’, in the sense that it forms 
the object of a super-physical consciousness, which 
differs (1) from Perception and other ordinary forms 
of cognition, (2) from the cognition of the imperfect 
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Yogin, which is independent of the ordinary means 
of cognition and (3) also from the cognition of the 
perfect Yogin , which* is self-centered and free from 
all touch of any other cognisable thing. — Further 
the cognition that apprehends it cannot be of the 
‘ihdeterminate ’ kind, a due recognition of the exci- 
tants, ensuanta and variants forming an important 
element in it ; nor can it be of the ‘ determinate ’ kind, 
because what is merely relished as transcendent bliss 
depends entirely upon its own realisation (which is 
not the case with determinate cognitions). — Here also ' 
as before, the fact that it is neither the one nor 
the other, and yet it partakes of the nature of both, 
only confirms its transcendental character, and does 
not vitiate it 

[The difference between the fourth and the third 
explanations lies in the fact that according to the third there 
is relishing of the emotion which is not present in the 
spectator’s mind, while according to the fourth, it is present 
in his mind m the form of predisposition The propriety 
of this explanation is further strengthened by the fact 
that the spectator whose mind is free from such predispo- 
sition does not feel the passion.] 

B 


The ‘excitants, ensuants and variants ’ have been 
spoken of in the Sutra (of Bharata) in a general way, 
because as a rule they are not related specifically to 
any particular Passion ; for intance, the Tiger is an 
excitant of the ‘ Frightful ’, as also of the ‘Heroic’, 
the ‘ Marvellous ’ and the ‘ Furious ’ ; the shedding 
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of tears is an ensuant of the ‘ Erotic ’, as also of the 
‘Pathetic’ and the ‘Frightful’; painful reflection is 
the variant of the ‘Erotic’, as also of the I Heroic’, 
the ‘Pathetic ’ and the ‘ Frightful’. 

In the following verses — 

(а) ‘The sky is overcast with heavy clouds dark 
as the black bee ; the atmosphere has acquired loveli- 
ness through the warbling of the cuckoo and the bee; 
the earth bears on her lap the shoots of tender 
sprouts ; young woman ! be reconciled to your lover 
who is so devoted in his affections ! ’ ; — 

(б) ‘Her body withered and languid like the 
squeezed lotus-stalk, her activity due to the expostu- 
lations of her attendants, her cheek lovely like a 
piece of fresh ivory, bears the sheen of the stainless 
moon’; — 

(c) ‘ Her lover having given cause for offence, the 
eyes of the self-respecting woman became skilled in 
giving expression to varied emotions — being anxious 
on seeing her lover at a distance, averted on his 
drawing near her, beaming on being spoken to, blush-, 
ing on embrace, curving the brows on her clothes 
being touched, filling with tears on his falling on her 
feet,’ — 

- We find that the first (a) mentions the exci- 
tants only (in the shape of the woman, the season 
and so forth; and makes no mention of any ensuants 
or variants), — the second (6) mentions the ensuants 
alone (in the shape of the languishing of the body 
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and so forth), — and the third (c) mentions only the 
valiants, in the shape of Anxiety, Modesty, Joy, 
Anger, Aversion and Conciliation; [and as such it 
would appear to be not right to say that Passion is 
manifested by the excitants, ensuants and variants 
collectively, as the Sutra declares]. — But what each 
of the cited examples directly mentions — are the 
exceptional elements of each case, and the other two 
factors are also indirectly implied; so that they do 
• not vitiate the truth of the general proposition (pro- ^ 
pounded by Bharata). 

The Author next mentions the particular kinds of 
Passion. — 

Text — (1) The Erotic , (2) the Comic, (5) the 
Pathetic, (4) the Furious, (5) the Heroic, (6) 
the Frightful, {7) the Disgustful, and (8) the 
Marvellous have been described as the eight 
Passions in the Drama. — {29). 

Comm. — Of the Erotic there are two varieties — 
(1) in union and (2) in privation ; of these the former 
is counted as one only, any classification of it being 
impossible by reason of the endless variety of its mani- 
festations, in the form of mutual glances, kissing, 
embraces, and so forth. Examples — 

(a) * Finding the love-chamber empty, she rose gently 
from the couch and having intently gazed at the face of 
her husband who was feigning sleep, she kissed him with 
confidence; but noticing a tremor in his cheeks, she 
hung her head through shame and was repeatedly 
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kissed by her smiling lover’. [Here the first overture 
comes from the woman]. — 

(6) “‘O thou of lovely eyes, thou appearest 
heart-ravishing without the bodice’ — saying this the 
lover touched the knot of the bodice; whereupon 
her friends, delighted at the look of rapture in the 
eyes of their smiling companion seated upon the couch, 
went out on various pretexts.” [ Here the overture 
comes from the man ]. 

_ .. The other kind of the Erotic (that in Privation), 
^ J of five kinds, the feeling being due to (a) longing 
(6) separation, (c) jealousy, (d) residence abroad, and 
(e) curse. Examples in order — 

(a) ‘May the behaviour of the fair-eyed one to- 
wards me be steeped in affection and full of love 
and naturally sweet ! , that behaviour in which love 
has been intensified by ripening acquaintance, and 
the mere thought of which immerses the heart in a 
flood of joy, suspending the functioning of all exter- 
nal organs.’ 

(b) ‘Has he gone elsewhere? — What possibility is 
there of that? He has no such friend as does not want 
me. And yet he has not come ! Oh ! What an irony 
of fate! — Having her heart devoured by these consider- 
able vascillations, the girl rolls about in her bed and 
does not obtain sleep.’ 

The girl depicted here is anxious in separation. 

(c) * On the occasion of her husband’s first delin- 
quency, not having been instructed by her Mend, she 
knows not how to make any graceful gestures or 
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poignant .remarks ; all that she does is to turn away 
her lotus-like eyes and weep with tears flowing down 
her cheeks and rolling over her dishevelled tresses.’ 

(d) ‘The Bracelets have gone; your dear friends 
the Fears have freely departed; Patience stayed not 
for a moment; the Mind determined to go forward; 
— on my beloved having made up his mind to depart, 
all these have started together ; 0 Life ! as you also 
have to go, why are you losing the company of your 
dear friends?’ 

(e) ‘Having painted thee in a mood of loving dis- 
pleasure, on a slab of stone with mineral pigments, 
— as soon as I think of representing myself as fallen 
upon thy feet, my vision becomes blurred by the 
frequent outburst of tears; cruel Fate brooks not our 
union even in the picture ! ’ 

[This is cited as an instance of ‘privation due to curse’, 
as it describes a lover who was separated from bis lady by 
reason of a curse of banishment pronounced upon him by 
his master]. 

The following are examples, in due order, of the 
Comic and other passions : — 

(1) “ Clenching her dirty bands, the harlot struck 
with a loud thumping sound upon my head, sanctified 
with drops of water consecrated with incantations; 
— Ah ! I am damned ! ” — so cries Visnu Sharman.” 
— (The Comic). 

(2) “ 0 mother, whereto hast thou hastened away ? 
What is this ? 0 Gods, where be the blessings ? Fie 
on our lives ! Thunderous fire has fallen on thy limbs 1 
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Eyes scorched ! ” — These loud and pathetic lamentations 
of the female citizens mate even statues weep and 
shatter even walls into hundreds of pieces.’ — (The 
Pathetic). 

(3) ‘ 0 you dishonourable beasts of men wielding 
weapons, by whom this heinous crime has been com- 
mitted. sanctioned or witnessed! Here I am going to 
make to the Quarters an offering of the bloodj fat and 
flesh of all these along' with Bhlma and Arjuna and 
Ersna.’ — (The Furious). 

(4) ‘Poor monkeys! Give up your fears; these 
arrows that hare shattered the temple of Indra’s 
elephant feel ashamed to fall upon your bodies; — O 
son of Sumitra, stand where you are ; you are not 
a fit object of my wrath; — X, Meghanada, am looking 
for Rama, who has bound down the ocean by a mere 
curving of his eye-brows ! ’ — (The Heroic). 

(5) c Behold ! The deer, owing to the great speed 
at which it is ru nning , is moving more in the sky than 
on the earth: with a graceful turn of its neck, it is 
castmgbackwardglances at the pursuing chariot; through 
fear of the falling of the arrow, it has mnA 0 f its 
hmder part contracted within the fore-part; and it 
scatters on the path half-chewed morsels of grass out 
of its mouth gaping with fatigue.’— (The Frightful). 

(fi) ‘ Having first tom and stripped off the skin, 
and then devoured the swollen and fearfully stinking 
lumps of flesh that could be easily got at from 
such parts of the body as the shoulder, the back and 
the buttocks, the beggarly ghost casts its glances all 
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round, and displaying its teeth, is leisurely devouring 
the flesh, that remains on the bones and joints of the 
skeleton lying on its lap.’ — (The Disgustful). 

(7) ‘How wonderful! A superb incarnation this ! 
What effulgence! An unprecedented grace! Super- 
natural equanimity! Marvellous majesty! An indis- 
eribable figure! Quite a novel creation!’ — (The 
Marvellous). 

The author now mentions the ‘ basic feelings ’ of the 
above-mentioned Passions — 

Text. — Love, Mirth , Sorrow, Resentment, Heroism , 
j Fear, Loathing and Wondet' have been 
declared to be the 1 Basic Feelings (80). 

He next describes the Variants — 

Text. — (1) Self-disparagement, (2) Debility, (8) 
Apprehension, (4) Hatred, (6) Intoxication, 
(6) Lassitude, (7) Indolence, (8) Depres- 
sion, (9) Painful Reflection, (10) Distrac- 
tion, (11) Recollection, (12) Serenity, (18) 
Shame, (14) Unsteadiness, (16) Joy, (16) 
Flurry, (17) Stupefaction, (18) Arrogance, 
(19) Despondency , (20) Impatience, (21) 
Drowsiness, (22) Dementedness, (28) Dream- 
ing, (24) Awakening, (26) Animosity, (26) 
Constraint, (27) Irascibility, (28) Resolve, 
(29) Sickness , (30) Mental Derangement, 
(31) Demise, (82) Alarm and (83) Trepida- 
tion, — these are the thirty-three Variants 
described by name. (81 — 34). 
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(Jojiim, — Though ‘ self-disparagement ^ is 'an almost 
inauspicious feeling, and as such should not have Been 
mentioned first, yet it has been so mentioned with a 
view to indicate that though it is a ‘ variant?, it serves 
as a ‘ basic emotion ’ also ; hence it is that 

Text. — The Qmetistic is the ninth Passion, of 
which Self-disparagement is the "basic feeling. 

Comm. — Example- — 

‘May my days pass in some sacred forest, while I 
am muttering Shiva, Shiva, with an equal eye towards 
a snake or a necklace, a flower-bed or a stone-slab, a 
jewel or a dod of earth, a powerful enemy or a friend, a 
straw or a woman I ’ 

[Having provided a full account of * Passion, ’ the 
author proceeds to define ‘ Emotion ’ and the other sub- 
divisions of ‘ suggestion with imperceptible sequence, ’ 
mentioned in Text 26.] 

Text . — * Love * ( and the other feelings ) towards 
a god or such other beings, as also a 
* Variant ’ when suggested (as a primary 
factor), is described as 1 Bhdva , ’ * Emotion. ’ 

[The ‘ Basic Feeling, ’ when not sufficiently developed 
into ‘ Passion, ’ — e. g. when the feeling of Love is towards 
a god or some such superior being, — it is known simply as 
‘ Emotion, ’ Bhava, as distinguished from the * Latent 
Emotion,’ Sthayl Bhava . ] 

Comm. — ‘ Such other beings' refers to sages, pre- 
ceptors, king, son and so forth; when Love is mani- 
fested towards a woman, it becomes tiie ‘Erotic’ 
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Example (of the said * Emotion ’) — 

(а) ‘O Lord! Even the deadly poison, though 
hidden within Thy throat, is pure nectar to me ; while 
nectar itself (in the shape of the moon), even tho ugh 
held high (on Thy head), pleases me not, as it does 
not form part of Thy body.’ — {Love towards a God). 

(б) ‘It destroys sin at the present time, it is the 
cause of forthcoming blessings, and is brought about 
by (and indicative of) virtuous acts of the past: thus 
does your visit to all corporeal beings bear testimony to 
their excellent character at all the three periods of time’. 
—{Love towards a sage, Narada). 

’ Example of the Variant suggested (as the predo- 
minant factor).-T- 

‘My best loved one was seen by me to-day in a 
dream, having her face turned away through anger, 
weeping and saying “don’t, don’t touch me with your 
hand, ” and proceeding to go away ; as soon as I was 
going to J embrace and pacify her with sweet and loving 
words, I was, 0 brother, deprived by wicked Fate of sleep.’ 

Here Hatred towards Fate is what is meant to be 
suggested. 

Text. The ‘ aberrations of th,ese * are these same 
when improperly manifested. 

. * Comm.— 1 Aberrations qf these' i.e.,—‘ aberration of 
Passion ’ and ‘ Semblance of Em o tion.* 

An example of the ‘ semblance of Passion’ we have 
in the following. — 

• ‘ O fair-eyed one ! Which is the man whom I should 
adore, without whom thou art not happy eyen for a 
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moment? Who gave up his life in battle, whom 
thou art seeking? Who is born in an auspicious 
moment, whom thoit O moon-faced one, embracest 
‘firmly? Who is the man with suck glorious religious 
merit as that thou thinkest of him, 0 abode of Cupid! ’ 

In this verse the various sentences — ‘whom I should 
adore’ and so forth — are indicative of the manifold 
activities of the woman, which show that she entertains 
the feeling of love towards several lovers. 

[And the love of the speaker towards such a woman, 
on that acconnt, and also on account of her not entertaining 
any such feeling towards himself, not reaching the high 
degree of 4 Passion, ’ becomes manifested only as an 
‘aberration’ thereof.] 

The following is an example of the ‘Aberration of 
Emotion’ — 

‘She has a face like the full moon; her eyes are 
large and unsteady ; her body is vibrating with budding 
youth ; what shall I do ? How should I proceed to 
win her favour ? What is the means whereby she 
would accept me ? ’ 

Here we have ‘ Reflection ’ ‘ improperly manifested.’ 

[The impropriety lying in the fact that the love pro- 
ceeds from the man before it has arisen in the woman. 
> * 

which is not the conventional process.] 

Similarly examples of the other * aberrations ’ may 
be cited. 

Text — Of Emotion, there are (a) * Allayment, (b) 

‘ Manifestation ’, (c) ‘ Conjuncture * and(d) 
‘ Admixture ’ — ( 36 ). 
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Comm. — Examples in due order — 

(a) 1 “ Why are you concealing, under die pretence 
of falling on my feet, your chest bearing the marks of 
the embrace of her sandal-painted breasts ?” — After she 
had said this, I said ‘ where is it ?’ — and embraced her 
suddenly and quickly, for the purpose of wiping off 
the mark ; and the tender one forgot all about it under 
the fervent bliss ensuing from that embrace 

Here we have the ‘allayment’ of Anger. 

(&) ‘ When the young woman lying on the same 
bed had her indignation aroused on the naming of ha’ 
rival, she firmly disdained him with all his advances 
and loving assurances ; and he, having lain silent for 
a moment, the girl looked back upon him, fearing that 
he might go to sleep \ 

Here we have the ‘ manifestation’ of Impatience. 

(c) 1 On one side attract me my love for good 
company and sudden outburst of heroism on seeing 
this receptacle of austerity and prowess ; on the other, 
the exquisite embrace of Sita, cooling and soft like 
celestial sandal and like the moon, lulls my conscious- 
ness and keeps me back 1 . 

Here we have the conjuncture’ of Flurry and 
Joy. ‘ 

(d) * Where on one side is this unblemished lunar 
dynasty, and where, on the other, this improper act? — 
May she be seen again ! Our learning is meant to be a 
check upon evil tendencies; — her face lovely even in 
anger ! What shall the wise and pure ones say ? — 
She is difficult to be got at even in a dream 1 0, heart, 
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be calm ; — wliat blessed young man will kiss her 
Kps?’ 

Here we have the ‘ admixture ’ of Trepidation, 
Impatience, Resolve, Recollection, Anxiety, Depres- 
sion, Serenity and Painful Reflection. 

The mere presence of ‘ emotion ’ has already been 
described and illustrated ( vide above — ‘ Jane kopapa- 
rahmukhi etc.’) 

Tend — Though it is Passion that is the predomi- 
nant factor , yet these also acquire predomi- 
nance sometimes. 

Comm . — ‘ These ’ — i. e, the Allayment (Manifesta- 
tion, Conjuncture and Admixture) of Emotions. 

‘ Predominance \ — This occasional predominance 
is Kke that of the King’s servant whose marriage is 
attended by the King (who, for the time, occupies a 
position subordinate to that of the servant). 

[Having described the suggestion ‘ with imperceptible 
sequence,’ the author proceeds to describe that in which the 
sequence is perceptible]. 

Text — That suggestion in which the {suggested 
meaning has its sequence to the suggestive 
word) clearly perceptible, in the manner of 
a reverberating echo, has been said to be of 
three kinds — (1) that arising from the force 
of the word, {£) that arising from the force 
of the meaning, and (S) that arising from 
tlve force of both. 
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Comm,. The three kinds are — (1) that in which the 
reverberating suggested meaning is based on the force 
of the word, (2) that in which the suggested meaning, 
is based upon the force of the meaning, and (8) that 
in which the suggested meaning is based upon the 
force of both. 

[Whether m a certain case the suggestion proceeds from 
the word or from its expressed meaning is determined by 
the possibility or otherwise of its being got at even by the 
changing of the word • If it is found that the suggestion 
remains unaffected even when we substitute other synonymB 
of the word, then it is regarded as based upon the meaning, 
while if the slightest change in the word vitiates the sugges- 
tion, then it is regarded as based upon the wordJ] 

Text — Suggestion based upon the force of the 
word is of two hinds , — according as what is 
principally represented by the word is ( a ) 
a figure of speech or ( b ) a bare matter (f 
fact. 

Comm . — ‘ Bare matter of fact ’ — i. e. the simple 
statement of a fact, without any ornamental figure of 
speech. 

(a) As an example of the former we have the 
following — 

. ‘ Ullasya kalaharabalamahambwoaham 

Devena yena jarathorjitagarjitena 
Nirvapitdh sahala eva rane ripundm 
Dhardjalaistrijagati jvalitah pratapah’ 

Here the literal meaning of, the sentence would be 
distinctly irrelevant; hence with a view to avoiding this, 
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it has to be assumed that what is intended is to describe 
the similar ity between the directly mentioned subject 
(the king) and the one only indirectly implied (Indra) ; 
and thus what comes to be suggested here is the figure 
of speech known as * Simile ’. 

The full meaning of the sentence being — * Just aS Indra 
brings np the cloud, dark and fresh, and accompanied by 
fierce thundering, extinguishes, by means of torrents of rain, 
the heat of the destructive fires pervading over the three 
worlds, — in the same manner has this king, with a fierce 
roar, lifted his sharp sword, and by means of its flickering 
edge, has destroyed the glory of his enemies, which was 
extending over the three worlds.’ And this suggestion is 
held to be ‘ based upon the force of the word,’ because the 
words used here lend themselves to the ab ove interpreta- 
tion only because they have double meanings ; and this 
effect would be lost if they were replaced by their 
synonyms.] 

(Another example of the same) (a) Tigmaruchira- 
pratapo 

(b) Vidhwanishakrd vibho (c) madhuratlllah 
(d) ‘ Matimanatattvavrtuli 

(e) Pratipadaksagranirvibhati bh<wan\ 

Here, if each of Hie five terms (a, b, c, d and e) is 
resolved into two terms, we get the suggestion of the 
figure of speech known as ‘ Seeming Contradiction.’ 

[ Vibho bliavan vibhafa,’ * O’ Lord, you are resplendent’, 
is the principal sentence, the other five terms are epithets of 
bhavati ’. (a) * Tigmamicliirapratapali ’, when taken as 
one word, means ‘ he whose splendour is hgma, fierce, and 
ruchira, sweet ’ ; bnt when it is resolved into two words, it 
means tigjnaruchih , with fierce splendour’, and ‘ctpratapah, 
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■wanting in splendour, which, expresses two contradictory- 
qualifications ; — (b) ‘ vidhurantshakrt,’ taken as one word, 
means ‘ capable of bringing about the msha, extinction, of his 
vidhura, enemies ,’ but when resolved into two words, it 
means * vidhuh’ the moon, and ‘ anishakrl, not the night 
making moon,’ an apparent contradiction (c) ‘ madhura- 
lilah ’, when taken as one word, means ‘ he whose Vila, 
operations, are madhura, sweet, pleasing but when re- 
solved into two words, it means ‘ madhuli , the spring-time, ’ 
and atilali, devoid of beauty,’ a contradiction ; — id) ' mati- 
manatattvavfititi, taken as one word, means ‘ who acts 
with matt, intelligence, and Malta, magnanimity but when 
resolved into two terms, it means l ma liman, intelligent’ and 
‘ atattvavrttih, acting blankly,’ an apparent contradiction ; — 
(e) ‘prahpadapalcgagranlh’, as one term, means the ‘ agranth, 
of your paJc§a, party, pralypada, at each step ’ ; but when it 
is resolved into two terms, it means ‘ pratipat, the first day 
of the fortmght, and ‘ apaksagranih, not the opening day 
of the fortnight ’, an apparent contradiction.] 

[Here also the suggestion of * Seeming Contradiction’ 
would be lost if other synonyms were substituted ; hence 
it is held to be ‘ based upon the force of words ’] 

[Anoliier example of the same kind] 

* Amitahsamitah praptairutkarsairharsada prabho 
Abitah sahitah sadhu-yashobhdrasatamasi’. 

Here also Seeming Contradiction is the figure 
suggested. 

[The meaning is ‘ prablio, 0 Lord, harsada, you who 
are the giver of joy, {ha, ream dadati) and also the destroyer 
of joy {harsam dyati), — through the glories attained m battle 
( sanutali ) you are ‘ amtlah ’ immeasureably great, (you are 
both samitah, measureable, and amitali, immeasurable) ; being 
endowed, sahitah, with good fame, you are the ahitah, 
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enemy, of all wicked men.’ The epithets are so chosen'.as to 
imply, in their second intention, an apparent contradiction ] 

[Another example of the same kind.] 

‘Salutation to that Trident-bearer whose art is so 
praiseworthy that he paints the mundane picture 
without a board and without the painting brush or 
other accessories.’ 

Here the figure of speech suggested is the Vyatire- 
ha, Dissimilitude (between the god described and the 
ordinary painter.) 

Though in the examples cited the figure suggested 
is the predominant factor, and hence something Vo be 
embellished ( alankarya ; and for that reason, it cannot 
be right to call it, as the text has done, an alcmkara, 
an embellishment, a figure of speech), yet it is so called 
on the analogy of the expression * brahmanaslvramana .’ 

[When one has become a ‘ sJiramana,' a Buddhist monk, 
he has no caste ; and yet the expression ‘ brahmana shra- 
manct ’ is'nsed m the sense ‘ the monk that was. under 
other circumstances, a Brahmana ’ ; similarly in the case 
in question, what is meant by the suggested meaning being 
a figure, an ‘ alanJcara,’ is that, under other circumstances, 
— i. e. when expressed directly by the word and not only 
suggested , — it would b^ so, even though in the instances 
cited it is not so.] 

(b) The following is the example of that where 
what is suggested is a bare matter of fact. — 

‘ O traveller, in 'this village of stones, there is not 
a bedding to be had ; yet, seeing the rising clouds 
( unnatapayodhara, my blossoming breasts), if you 
dedde to lodge here, you may do so.’ 
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Here what is suggested is — ‘if you are fit to enjoy- 
my company, then you may stay here*. 

[Another example of the same kind] — 

‘0 King, when you are angry with a man, both 
Sham (the evil planet Saturn) and Ashani (the 
thunderbolt) strike him fiercely ; while when you are 
pleased with a man, he shines nobly (udara) and has 
his wife obedient to him ( anudara ).’ 

Here what is suggested is that even mutually con- 
tradictory forces (Shani — Ashani, and Udara — 
Anudara) co-operate in obeying your wishes. 

Text. — Inasmuch as the suggestive object 1 based 
upon the force of the meaning ’ is either (a) 
self-existent, or (6) owing its existence to the 
bold assertion of the poet, or (e) owing its 
existence to the bold assertion of some cha- 
racter portrayed by the poet ; — each of these 
three being either a figure of speech or a 
bare fact, it comes to be of six kinds', 
and since each of these suggests a figure or 
a fact, it comes to be of twelve hinds. 

Comm: ( a ) * Self -existent ’—Not only created by 
the words of the poet, but having a real existence in 
the world; — (&) created by the poet’s imagination, and 
having no real existence in the external world; — 
(c) created by the imagination of a speaker portrayed 
by the poet; — these two non-existent varieties along 
with the former make the three kinds. This being 
either a fact or a figure of speech, the suggestive 
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object comes to be of six kinds. What is suggested 
by this is again ’ either a fact or a figure. Thus 
suggestion ‘based upon the force of meaning’ has 
twelve varieties. 

Examples in due order — 

(1) “He is the most indolent, foremost among 
proficient men, and 0 child, he is possessed of 
immense wealth;” — When this was said, she hung 
down her head and her eyes bloomed. — (The self- 
existent fact suggesting the self-existent fact). 

Here the mere fact — ‘the person referred to is 
just the one suited for receiving my love’ — is suggested 
(by th efact of the blooming of the girl’s eyes.) 

(2) “Emu art really fortunate, that on meeting your 
lover, you can, even during the intervals of dalliance 
utter endless sweet and coquettish words I O Friends, 
as for me I swear I do not remember anything after 
my beloved places his hand on the knot of my waist- 
doth.’ — {The self -existent fact suggesting a figure). 

Here the meaning being — ‘I am fortunate, you are 
unfortunate ’ — we have the figure ‘ Dissimilitude ’ (sug- 
gested by the facts described). 

(B) ‘In whose hand the sword was seen by the 
heroes in battle, resembling the wrath-red glances of 
the goddess Kali ; since it shone red through the thfok 
blood on being struck against the hard surface of the 
forehead of redolent elephants blinded with intoxica- 
tion.’ ( The self -existent figure suggesting a fact) 

Here the fact that ‘ all the enemies would be 
in a trice ’ is suggested by the figure ‘Simile.’ 
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(4) ‘ Who, biting with, rage his own underlip in 
battle, freed the coral lips of his enemy’s wives from 
the pain arising from the deep wound inflicted by the 
teeth of their husbands.’ {The self-existent figure 
suggesting a figure ). 

Here the figure of ‘ Seeming Contradiction’ (in- 
volved in the statement that the biting of the lips 
relieved the lips of pain) suggests either the figure 
of ‘Equal Pairing,’ in the implication that ‘ the enemies 
were killed at the very time at which the king bit 
his lips in rage,’ — or the figure ‘Poetic Fancy,’ in 
the implication that ‘ the king desires to relieve the 
pain of others even by hurting himself.’ 

In all these (four) examples, the suggestive factor 
is something that is really Self -existent. 

(5) ‘Hearing his fame sung by the nymphs on 
the highest peak of mount Kailasa, to the accompani- 
ment of the melodies of the flute, — the Elephants of the 
quarters, casting side-long glances, mistake it. to be the 
juicy lotus-root (on account of its pure whiteness), and 
hence extend their trunk to their ears (in order to reach 
the Fame which has reached the ears).’ ( A fact, the 
creation of the poetfs fancy t suggests a fact). 

Here the fact that — ‘even such beings as do not 
comprehend the meaning of the song sung are affected 
in the manner described, — such is the wonderful effect 
of your fame’ — is suggested (by the imaginary /act of 
the elephants extending their trunks to the ears). 

(6) ‘Victory was so forcibly held by her locks by 
the king that his discomfited enemies were drawn by the 
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caves to their necks.’ — ( Figure suggested by a fact 
Created by the poetfs Imagination). 

Here we have the (a) figure ‘Poetic Fancy,’ in the 
implication that ‘the caves (females) had their sexual 
passion aroused by looking at the locks of the lady, 
Victory, being held (in dalliance, as it were) and hence 
embraced the enemies (males)’; — also (b) the figure 
‘ Poetic Season,’ in the implication that ‘the enemies 
fled away to hide themselves in caves on seeing that the 
king had attained victory in battle’; — as also (c) 
the figure ‘Concealment,’ in the implication that 
‘ it was not that the enemies fled to the caves, but what 
happened was that the caves, fearing that the said 
enemies would suffer at the hands of the king, did not 
allow them to go out 

[And all this is suggested by the imaginary fact that the 
king caught hold of the locks of one lady and the enemies 
were embraced by other ladies ] 

(7) ‘On the lover preparing to embrace them, the 
feelings of indignation gently depart, from the hearts 
of the high-minded girls, being, as it were, afraid of the 
pressure of the embrace’ — {Fact suggested by Figure 
created by the 'poet’s fancy). 

Here the fact that ‘the embraces began to be re- 
turned ’ is suggested by the figure ‘ Poetic Fancy ’ 
herein set forth. 

(8) ‘Ever glorious is that Goddess of Speech 
who has taken up her abode in the lotus of the poets’ 
mouth, exhibiting a universe of unique character, 
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and who is, as it were, ridiculing the old Fogey*. — 
(. Figure suggested by an imaginary figure). 

Here the figure of ‘Poetic fancy ’ set forth in the 
verse suggests the figure of ‘Dissimilitude,’ in the 
implication that ‘the goddess of speech has an animate 
seat (in the shape of the poet’s mouth, while Brahma, 
the creator of the world is seated upon the inanimate 
lotus), and creates a world (of poetic imagination) 
which is always new and the source of unmixed charm 
(while the creator’s world is old and not always 
beautiful).’ 

In the last four examples the suggestive agent is 
the creation of the poet’s bold assertion. 

(9) ‘The winds from the Malaya, which had 
become emaciated by being inhaled in the large and 
rising hoods of the female serpents lying exhausted in 
dalliance on the lower ranges of the Hemakuta moun- 
tain, attain the exuberance of youth, — even though 
only new born — by contact with the sighs of women 
suffering from the pangs of separation from their 
lovers’. — {Fact suggested by Fact, based upon the 
bold assertion of an imaginary person ). 

Here the fact that ‘the Srinds strengthened by 
the sighs become capable of doing anything’ is 
suggested by the fact (that the ‘Malaya-winds have 
become youthful,’ which is purely imaginary, being 
set forth by the particular person, the lady’s Mend, 
portrayed by the poet). 

(10) ‘ Self-possession, after haring encouraged my 
self-respect, suddenly vanished at the exciting moment 
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of my lover’s visit.’- — (Figure suggested by -fact 
asserted by an imaginary person). 

Here, either (a) the figwre of ‘Peculiar Causation, 
— in the implication that ‘the lady became reconciled 
to her lover even before he made his protestations.’ — 
or (b) the figure of ‘Poetic fanoy’, — in the implica- 
tion that ‘ self-possession cannot -withstand the force 
of the charm of the lover’s visit,’ — is suggested by the 
fact (that the indignant lady became reconciled) [and 
this is asserted by the imaginary female character 
portrayed by the poet]. 

(11) ‘These eyes of mine are not seized by anger; 
in fact they have received the red clothing as a 
reward from the fresh marks of nails and teeth on 
your body.’ — (Fact suggested ly figure set forth by 
an imaginary character). 

On the question (being put by the lover) — ‘why are 
your eyes looking angry ?’ — the lady makes her answer, 
in the above form, which involves the figure of ‘Reply ’; 
and this figure suggests the fact that ‘ the lover is not 
only trying to hide the fresh marks, they are also re- 
warding the lady (by enabling her to detect the lover’s 
infidelity).’ [and the, said figurative assertion comes 
from an imaginary character delineated by the poet] • 

(12) ‘O blessed one! All the place in your heart 
being taken up by thousands of women, she is unable 
to find place in it; hence, giving up all other work; 
she is making her already thin body still thinner and 
thinner day by day.’ — (Figure suggested by Figure in 
the assertion of an imaginary character). 

11 J 
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Here tlie figure of ‘Poetic Reason 1 (in the im- 
plication that ‘ the reason for her getting thinner lies 
in her attempt to make herself thin enough to find 
room in your filled-up heart’) suggests 'the figure of 
‘ Peculiar Allegation’, in the implication that ‘even 
though she is making herself thinner and thinner, 
she finds no room in your heart’. 

In these last four examples the suggestive factor 
is based upon the assertion of an imaginary character' 
delemated by the poet 

These are the twelve varieties (of Suggestion Based 
upon the Force of Meaning). 

Text. — That {suggestion) based upon loth Word 
and Meaning is one only . 

Comm: — For Example — 

‘ Atandrachandrabharana, samuddipitamanma- 
tha. 

Tarakatarala shyama sanandanna haroti ham! 

* Whom does the young woman not please — 
adorned as she is, with a bright head-jewel, arousing 
love, and with unsteady glances— being like the night 
adorned with the bright moon, arousing thoughts of 
love, and glimmering with stars ? ’ 

Here the figure of ‘ Simile ’ is suggested. 

[And this suggestion is based upon the power of both 
word and meaning ; the former , because the entire simili- 
tude rests upon the double meanings of the words ‘ shyamd,’ 

' chandra ’ and ‘ tiiraka? which cannot be replaced by 
their synonyms without destroying the said effect ; and the 
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latter because the other words are such as can be easily 
replaced by other synonyms without spoiling the effect.] 

Text. — Thus there are eighteen varieties of it. . 

Comm : — 1 qf it ’ — i. e. of Suggestion. 

Objection : — “ There being many varieties of Pas- 
sion (Emotion and so forth), — why are the varieties 
of suggestion said to be eighteen only ? ” 

The answer to this is as follows : — 

Text (41) — The varieties qf ‘Passion’ and 
other forms being endless , these (Passion, 
Emotion , etc .) are counted as a single 
variety. 

Comm : — ‘Endless’. — For instance there are ninR 
Passions ; — of the Erotic Passion there are two varieties 
— that in union and that in privation; — the fanner 
has several varieties, in the form of ‘mutual glances’, 
‘embrace’, ‘kissing’, ‘flowa'-picking’, ‘amorous water- 
sports’, desaiptions of sunset, rise of the moon, the 
six seasons and so forth ; — the Erotic in privation 
again has been already described as being of several 
kinds, such as longipg and so forth;— then again, 
these two kinds of the Erotic vary with the variations 
in the particular Excitants, Ensuants and Va rian ts ; — 
the hero again is of three kinds, noble, ignoble and 
middling these vary with the peculiarities of time, 
place and other circumstances so that of the single 

Passion of the Erotic there are ‘endless’ varieties ; 

not to speak of others ? 
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The suggestion however of all these, Passion and 
the rest, is counted as one ‘ land ’ only, on the basis 
of the common characteristic of having the ‘ sequence 
imperceptible 

[Having described tlie eighteen varieties of suggestion, 
the author proceeds to differentiate among them by pointing 
out that while the one variety — that 'based upon the force 
of both word and meaning— is found in sentences, only the 
other seventeen are found in sentences as well as in single 
words.] 

Text — That arising from both is present in the - 
sentence only. 

Comm: — ‘Arising from both* — i. e. suggestion 
based upon the force of both word and meaning. 

[Example cited above — ‘ Aiandrarhnndroibharma ' etc.] 

Text —The oih&t'S in the word also. 

Comm. The term ‘ also ’ indicates that they are 
also found in the sentence. Even though a certain 
statement is such as is suggested by the sentence, 
yet it acquires additional charm tlumigh what is 
suggested by a word occurring in that sentence, just 
as a lovely woman does by ?,n ornament worn on 
one part of her body. 

- The following are the examples in order of the 
seventeen kinds of suggestion as based upon the 
word : — 

(1) [Transference of the expressed meaning to another 
by a word]— ‘ He alone is really born and lives whose 
friends are friends, foes, foes and the affable, affable,’ 
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Here the expressed meaning of the second term — 
Mends ’ — is altered into (stands for) reliability , that 
of the second ‘enemies 5 into reprehensibility, and 
that ol the second ‘affable* into lovability. 

(2) [The expressed meaning entirely ignored, in 
a word] — 

‘Even though the behaviour of the wicked is 
always found to be terrible, the efforts of the wise are 
never stupefied, being always approved by their heart, 
as if by a Mend’. 

Here the suggestion lies in the single word 
‘stupefied \ 

[ Stupefaction . -which is impossible for the inanimate 
* efforts,’ stands for being impeded.] 

(3) [The ‘suggestion of imperceptible sequence’, 
in a single word]. 

‘That loveliness, that brilliancy, that beauty, and 
that sweetness of speech, — were all like nectar at that 
time ; but now it is all a terrible fever’. 

Here the term that ’ used several times suggests 
that the things spoken of are such as can be only - 
seen (and cannot be described"*. 

Another example <5f the same — 

“O beautiful one, why do you proceed to pass the 
whole time in mere simplicity ? Have self-respect ; ' 
hold out with patience ; set aside your artless behaviour 
towards your lover”: — on being thus exhorted by her 
Mend, the girl, replied with fear-stricken face — Talk 
low, lest the Lord of my life residing in my heart should 
overhear what you are saying.” 
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Here the epithet ‘ "with fear-stricken face ’ suggests 
the propriety of ‘talking low.’ 

Emotion [ and Aberration of Passion, Aberration, 
of Emotion, Allay ment of Emotion, Conjuncture of 
Emotions and Admixture of Emotions] do not acquire 
any additional charm, when suggested by a single word 
[to the same extent as that of ‘Passion* does] ; hence 
examples of these have not been cited. 

(4] [ Suggestion of perceptible process by a 
word— founded on the power of words — of figure by 
fact]— 

‘ O King, thou awe-inspiring one ( Bhima ) ! Thou* 
art resplendent, with thy bolt-like arm pleasing and 
terrible through the sword reddened with the flow of 
blood, and with thy broad forehead marked with creases 
caused by the sudden curvature of the eye-brows’. _ 

The similitude (Simile) of the awe-inspiring King 
to Bhxmasena is suggested (by the fact of the King’s 
sword being reddened with blood and so forth, and this 
is done through the force of the single word ‘ bhima,’ 
the replacing of which by its synonym would spoil the 
whole effect). 

(5) [ Suggestion of perceptible process— founded 
on the power of a ivord — of fact by fact.] 

‘To whom does Sadagama, (a) true scripture^ 
[(b) lover’s visit ] not bring continued bliss, — (a) 
always offering salutary advice and leading to heavenly 
pleasure and beatitude [ (b) always bent upon indicat- 
ing secluded rendezvous, and brin ging about enjoyment 
and deliverance from the pangs of separation]? * ” 
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The woman is' conveying (her acquiescence) to 
the lover suggesting a meeting-place, by means of 
suggestion. 

[And this is done through the double meanings of the 
words chosen : it * is the suggestion of the Jact of her 
acceptance by the fact described], 

(6) [ Suggestion of perceptible -process — by 
word— founded on the force of meaning — of fact by 
self-existent fact ] — 

{ Tn the evening thou hadst recourse to bafh and 
anointed thy body with sandal-paste; the ethereal 
gem has passed the crest of the setting mount; and 
thy coming here has been unflurried; [thus there 
bang no external cause for fatigue] astonishing then 
is thy tenderness by virtue of which thou art at this 
time so completely exhausted that thy eyes cannot 
help being closed frequently.’ 

Here the fact that ‘thou art exhausted by reason 
of having met a paramour’ is suggested, through the 
implication of the term ‘at this time’, ‘adhuna ’. 

(7) [Suggestion of perceptible process — by word 
— founded on the fw-ce qf meaning— qf figure by a 
self-existent fact ] — * 

‘Meditating upon the Origin of the World, the 
incarnation of supreme Brahma (i.e. ‘Krena), another 
milk-maid had her breath suspended and obtained 
beatitude ; all her sins being dissolved by the great 
suffering caused by her not meeting him, and the store 
of her spiritual merit exhausted in the deep joy of 
contemplating upon Him.’ 
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What is meant here is that the sins and spiritual 
merit, the fruition of which would ordinarily extend 
over thousands of lives, were passed through merely 
by the pangs of separation and the joy of contem- 
plation ; and thus the figure of Hyperbole is suggested 
by the two terms 'all 5 and ‘store’ (by the fac^of the 
girl having attained beatitude). 

(8) [ Suggestion of perceptible process — by word — 
based on force qf meaning qf fact by self-existent 
figure ]. — ‘ O heroic king ! When you become con- 
trary to your enemies, every thing of theirs becomes 
contradictory — Ksanada, [ (a) night] becomes aksa- 
nada [ (a) non-night, (6) uneasy], vana (forest) be- 
comes a-vana [ (a) non-vana , (6) shelter], and vya- 
sana (occupation) becomes a-vyasgma [(a) non- 
vyasana, (b) sheep-tending]. - [ i.e. They pass uncom- 
fortable nights, fly to the forest and take to the 
tending of sheep].’ 

Through the implication of the term ‘ everything ’ 
the fact that ‘ even Fate follows your lead’ is sug- 
gested by the Figure of ‘ Transition ’, which subserves 
the figure of ‘Contradiction’, which is based on the 
force of the words with double* meanings, which can- 
not be replaced by others. v 

(9) Suggestion qf perceptible process , — based on 
the force of meaning — of Figure by self-existent 
Figured ] — 

“ In the morning your lover’s lips were withered 
lotus-leaves,” — on hearing this, the young bride cast 
her face towards the ground.’ 
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The Figure of ‘ Metaphor ’ involved in the term 
‘ withered lotus leaves ’ suggests the ‘Poetic Beason in 
the implication that ‘your lover’s lips looked faded 
on account of your having continued to kiss him fre- 
quently (till the very morning).’ 

In, these examples the suggestive factor is self- 
existent. 

(10) [ Suggestion qf perceptible process — based 
on the force of meaning — of fact by imaginary 
fact ]. — 

‘He who, brandishing his beautiful bow, during 
moon-lit nights, brings the three worlds under his 
own undisputed sway.’ 

The (imaginary) fact (of Cupid’s undisputed sway 
over the world) expressed by the term ‘sway over 
the three worlds’ suggests the fact that ‘not a single one 
of those persons over whom Cupid has his sway ever 
goes against his orders, hence they spend the nights in 
wakeful dalliance.’ 

(11) Suggestion of perceptible process — <f Figure 
by an imaginary Fact ]. — 

‘Regarding it as his sharp arrow, the Bodiless 
God (Cupid) lends al> his force to the glance of Hie 
beautiful-eyed woman at her saucy age; whenever 
on whatever side it falls, it produces quite an admixture 
of conditions.’ 

The Figure of ‘Contradiction’, — in the implication 
that ‘even mutually incompatible conditions appear 
^simultaneously’ — involved in the term ‘admixture’, is 
suggested by the (imaginary) /act (of Cupid lending 

12 
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his forces to the arrow and bringing about mixed 
conditions). 

(12) [Suggestion of perceptible process — qf a 
fact by an imagina/ry Figure ^ — " 

‘ Even though forbidden by the heart suffering from 
pain (due to the impediment to embrace caused by 
the presence of the ornament), the necklace, being 
of pure breed, does not abandon its friends, the 
breasts. 5 

The (imaginary) Figure of ‘Poetic Reason 5 involved 
in the epithet ‘being of pure breed 5 (which accounts 
for the constancy of the heart) suggests the Fact that 
‘the necklace remained constantly s cintillating 5 , which 
is expressed by the phrase ‘ abandons not. 5 

(13) [Suggestion of • perceptible process — of ,a 
Figure by am imaginary Figure ] — • 

‘Cupid has, as it were, regained his beautiful body 
in the shape of the black and lovely tresses of die 
girl, and having borrowed strength from her shoulder, 
triumphs in the battle of dalliance. 5 , 

The Figure of ‘Peculiar Causation 5 , involved in 
the word ‘shoulder 5 , and implying that ‘when the 
lover pulled the locks frequently they fell upon her 
shoulder in such a ravishing way that, even at the 
dose of the intercourse, the man’s passion did not 
cease 5 ,— is suggested by the Metaphor (involved in 
the comparing of ‘ dalliance 5 to ‘ battle 5 and of ‘ Cupid 5 
to the ‘tresses ’). 

In the last four examples the suggestion is reared 
entirely by the imaginary assertion of the poet. 
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(14) [ Suggestion of fact by fad, founded -upon 

the assertion qf an imaginary person !] — 

‘ O beautiful one, tell me truly how you are 
related to the moon newly risen on the Fullnioon 
night, and who is the lady that enjoys your love as 
the early evening does that of the moon ’. 

[Dunng the early part of the evening the full Moon 
appears ‘red’; this redness, is regarded figuratively, as repre- 
senting the moon’s love towards the evening; it is fleeting, 
disappearing with the advent of night ; and the indignant 
wife insinuates that her husband’s love for his new found 
lady will be as fleeting.] 

The fact (described in the verse) suggests the 
fact that ‘you are attached to this other lady only 
now in the beginning, and you will not remain so 
much longer, just as it was in my case — this sugges- 
tion being based upon the terms * newly risen ’, ‘ early 
evening’. 

•(15) [Suggestion of perceptible process — qf 
Figure by fact asserted by the fanciful assertion of 
an imaginary person .] — 

‘O friend’! When in the battle of dalliance, your 
necklace snapped, on being restrained (from intruding) 
by your fast friend in the shape of the lover’s em- 
brace, — in what manner did your enjoyment proceed ? ’ 

The figure of ‘ Dissimilitude ’, indicated by the term 
‘in what manner’, and implying that ‘after the 
snapping of the necklace, the form of the enjoyment 
must have been peculiarly sweet ’, — is suggested by the 
fact (described in the verse). 
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( 16 ) [Suggestion of perceptible process — of a 
fact by a Figure resting upon the fanciful assertion 
of an imaginary person .] — 

4 O friend ! You were entering your house-door, 
with the jar on your shoulders, and turning your iace 
and looking towards the road, you say “ the jar is 
broken ” and are weeping : — why is this ? ’ 

The Figure of ‘Poetic Reason ’ (implying 4 you are 
weeping because the jar is broken’), suggests the follow- 
ing fact — ‘ on seeing your lover going to the place of 
appointment, if you wish to go there, then you- take 
up another jar and go there ’, which is implied by the 
expression ‘ why is this 

Another example of the same— 

‘The jar, seeing that you were exhausted and- 
your eyes were unsteady, thought itself too heavy 
for you, and therefore, it has broken itself under the 
pretext of having struck against the door \ 

The figure of ‘ concealment involved in .the 
expression ‘ under the pretext of having struck against 
the door’, suggests the following fact — ‘you had 
made an appointment with your lover that you would 
meet him in the bower on the river-bank, — you went 
there but lie was not there; so you returned; but 
entering the house you found that he- had come 
to the place after you had left; — so in order to be 
able to return to the river you have intentional- 
ly broken the jar under the pretext of striking 
against the door; — all this I have understood; 
why then don’t you take heart ? Go and shall 
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fulfill your desires, I justify every thing to your 
mother-in-law.’ 

(17) Suggestion of perceptible proces — of figure 
by figure based upon the fanciful assertion of -an 
imaginary person. 

‘ What a pity that ydur concubine captivates your 
- heart, like a young girl, even though she is an hold hag, 
to vrhose mind youthful sensuality is lent by moo nlight 
and -wine.’ 

The figure of 1 Poetic Reason ’ (involved in the 
statement that the feet of her being the concubine, and 
not your "wife, is the reason why shp. captivates your 
heart) suggests the figure of ‘ Hint ’, on - the 
following implication — ‘you neglect young girls likp 
myself and go after old women who are the wives 
of other men, — this conduct of yours is simply 
inexplicable’; all this being indicated by the -word 
‘concubine’. 

In these last examples the suggestion is based 
entirely upon the fanciful assertion of a person portrayed 
by tire poet. 

Suggestion manifested by a sentence has already 
been exemplified befol’e (in the commentary on Text 
24) — * Tvamasmi vachmi etc .’ 

That arising from both word and meaning is never 
manifested by a word; hence there are thirty-five 
varieties of Suggestion. 

[Eighteen manifested by sentence and seventeen mani- 
fested by word.] 
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Text — Th/M (suggestion) which is based upon 
the fores' of meaning occv/rs in Context 
also. — (4%). 

Comm . — As is found in the following dialogue of 
the Vulture and the Jackal. — 

Says the vulture to the men (who have brought the- 
dead body of a boy to the cremation ground and are 
mourning over it) whom it is anxi ous to send away, 
while it is yet day, in order to enable it to feed upon 
the body which it could do during the day only — 
‘There is no necessity for staying in this horrible 
crematorium crowded with vultures and jackals, abound- 
ing in skeletons, frightful and full of terror to all living 
bangs; when once one has fallen a victim to death, 
one never revives, whether one be loved or hated; such 
is the end of all living beings 

This is followed by the following from the jackal 
who can feed on the body only when night has arrived 
and who tries to dissuade the people from going away 
early — 

‘0 foolish men! the sun is still up; satisfy your 
affections yet; the present may be an inauspicious 
moment, and it is just possible the dead may come 
back to life after sometime; how is it that like 
fools you are without any hesitation, merefy on the 
woid of the vulture, leaving behind this boy of golden 
complexion who has scarcely attained youth V 

Exactly what is meant by the two speakers here is 
indicated only by the context. 
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The other eleven varieties of this suggestion (through 
Context) are not illustrated here ; as that would make 
our work too prolix ; they can be easily followed from 
the definition itself. 

* Also — this means that the said suggestion is 
found in word and sentence also. 

Text. — Passion ( Emotion , Aberrations qf Passion, 
Aberrations of Emotion, Allay ment of Emo- 
tion, Conjunction of Emotions and Admix- 
' ture of Emotions) owe {suggested imper- 
ceptibly) also {a) by parts of words, (6) by 
style and (c) by individual letters. 

(a) Example of suggestion by the base of a word — 

EatilcelihrtanivasanaJcarakisalayaruddhanaya- 

nayugalasya. 

Rwdrasya trtiyanayanam pdrvativalparichum- 
bitafl jayati. 

‘The two eyes of Shiva having been closed by 
her two lotus-like hands when she was deprived of her 
doth, — His third eye being (dosed by being) kissed 
by Parvati scores a triumph. ’ 

Here the suggestion of the Erotic ‘ Passion ’ lies 
in the use of the root j€ in the verb 1 jayati', ‘ scores 
a triumph’, in preference to the verb * shobhate’, 
‘appears beautiful — the implication of the particular 
root being that, ‘ though the action of being closed was 
common to all the three eyes, yet there is a distinct 
superiority in the third eye, the manner of whose 
dosing was entirely unique ’. 
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Another example of the same kind of suggestion — 

Trey an soyamapakrtcth sashccpatham padfinatah 
kantaya . 

Dvitranyeva pctdani vasabhavcmdd yavanna 
yatyunmanah. 

Tavat pratywta pdnisa/mputagalannivmiban- 
dhcmdhrto 

Dhavitveva kftaprandmakamaho premno vichi - 
tra gatih. 

‘Though when the lover lay adjuringly. at her 
feet, he was rejected by his beloved, yet no sooner 
does he, in a dejected mood, go two or three steps 
out of the love-chamber, than she runs up to him with 
her loosened doth held in her hands and felling on 
his feet embraces him.’ 

Here the suggestion (of loving anxiety) lies in 
the use of the noun ‘pada’ (steps) instead of ‘ dvara ’ 
(gates.) 

[The suggestion being that she was so anxious that he 
may not go away that she could not bear his moving away 
even a few steps to the door of the room itself.] 

Suggestion by verbal and nominal affixes — 

Pathi pathi shukachaftchu\ihdru/rdbhd' i >kurdi}d l tn . 

Dishi dishi pavamano virudhdm Idsakashcha. 

Na/ri nari kWati drdk sdyakdn puspadhanvd. 

Puri puri vinivrttd mdnimmdnachcvrchd. 

‘ On every way-side there is the sheen of sprouts 
resembling the parrot's beak ; on every side the breeze is 
making the creepers dance; on every male is the Mower- 
bowed God showering his arrows ; and in every town 
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has ceased tie very talk of self-restraint on the part 
of affronted women.’ 

The present tense form ‘ kirati ,’ ‘is showering,’ 
indicates, by the conjugations! affix, that the act of 
showering arrows is still only in the course of accom- 
plishment^ and the past-participle form ‘ vinivrttd ,’ ‘has 
ceased,’ indicates by the nominative ending that the 
action of ceasing has become a thing accomplished 
already; and further, the past-participle affix 'kta? (in 
‘ vinivrtta) indicates that the action {of ceasing ) is past. 

[And the suggestion here is that the circumstances 
described are so effective in exciting the Erotic Passion 
that they accomplish their purpose even before they are 
themselves accomplished.] 

Another example of the same — 

Likhannaste hhumim vahiravanatah pranadayito 
Nirdhardh sakhyah satataruditochchhunanayanali 
Parityaktam sarvam hasitapathitmn pafljarashu- 
kais — Tavavastha cheyam visrja kathine manamad- 
huna. 

‘The beloved of thy life sits outside, depressed, 
scratching the ground » thy Mends with eyes swollen 
by constant weeping, have been without food; all 
amusing talk has been given up by the parrots in the 
cages ; thy own condition is this ; even now, O cruel 
one, give up thy sense of dignity injured.’ 

Here we have (a) the form ‘ likhan ’ (‘scratching,’ 

the present participle in which suggests the continuity 

of an aimless act) and not ‘ likhati ’ ‘ writes,’ in the 
13 
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.present tense, which would indicate writing with a 
purpose ) ; — again (b) l astV (‘stays’) which suggests 
that the man will continue to so stay till reconciliation, 
and not ‘ dsita ’ (‘is seated,’) which would indicate an 
accomplished act, without regard to anything else) ; — 
again (c) ‘ hhumim ’ (with the Accusative ending), 
— which suggests that he is scratching the ground 
aimlessly — and not ‘ bhumau ’ (with the locative 
ending, which would indicate that the act was done 
with some purpose.) Thus we have here suggestion 
by verbal and nominal affixes. 

Example of suggestion by relationship (denoted by 
the genitive ending) — 

I am bom in the village and live in the village, 
and know not the ways of the city; whatever I am, 
I capture the husband of city-women.’ - 

The suggestion here lies in the genitive ending in 
‘of city-women,’ ‘ nagcvrikanam .’ - 

[The use of the expression ‘husbands of city- women,’ in- 
stead of city-men, suggests the extreme cleverness of the 
speaker, who is able to capture not the ordinary men of 
the city, but those men of the city who have acquired 
much cleverness by their connection with the very clever 
* city-women.’] 

In the sentence ‘lovely was this Keattriya boy,’ 
the suggestion lies in the tense; it is said by the 
enraged Bhargava with reference to Rama who lias 
broken the bow of Shiva. 

[The suggestion by the use of the Past tense being that the 
boy is as good as already killed by me and exists no more.] 
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The following is an example of suggestion by- 
number — 

‘ O beautiful one ! such has been the end of those 
appreciations of good qualities, of those longings, of 
that love and of those conversations !’ 

What is suggested here (by the plural numba- in 
‘, appreciations’, ‘longings’ and ‘conversations’ and the 
singular number in ‘love’) is that though the appreci- 
ation and the rest (which aroused the love) have been 
many and multifarious, the Love (aroused by them) is 
one and uniform. 

The following is an example of suggestion by the 
change of ‘ Person.’ 

‘ O thou my heart, in whom has been aroused a 
hankering after the fickle-eyed woman! Why dost 
thou relinquish that exalted position of lasting devo- 
tion and begin to dance at the sight of the fawn-eyed 
one ? I think — you will dally ! Ah ! give up this 
despicable desire ; this is a piece of stone tied to one’s 
neck in the ocean of the world.’ 

Here ridicule (is suggested by the sudden change 
into the First Person in ‘ I think,’ ‘ manye ,’ according 
to Panfni’s rule 1.4.J06 whereby the First Person 
angular affix added to the root ‘ man ’ ‘to think’ 
„ implies ridicule). 

The following is an example of suggestion by 
‘irregular priority.’ — 

Those men who have only the strength of arms 
have been regarded as weak; what useful work again 
can be done by those kings’ who take shelter in mere 
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Statesmanship ? O terrestrial Indra ! Those who, like 
you, have their actions guided by both valowr and 
Statesmanship (“ parahramanaya ”),■ — of those there 
may, or may not be, even two or three in all the three 
worlds 1” 

Here the placing 'of ‘ pardkrama’ (valour) before 
'nay a’ (Statesmanship) in the compound [which is 
irregular in view of the rule that the shorter term 
should precede the longer] suggests the superior 
importance of Valov/)' . 

Pradhanadhvani dhlranurdhvanibhrti vidhura- 
irayodhi tava divasam. 

Divasena tu nwapa bhavanayuddha vidhi- 
siddhasadhuvadapadam. 

‘O protector of men! in the battle resounding with 
the twanging of bows wielded by the brave, thy enemies 
fought all ike day long ; you, on the other hand, 
fought by the day in such a way as to win encomiums 
from all good, men.’ 

The Instrumental ending in ‘ divasena’ (‘by the 
day’), which denotes ‘success’ (according to Panini 
2. 3. 6), suggests that the king addressed attained the 
object for which he fought tl 

‘ Seated in the high window of her mansion, when- 
ever rnalati, who resembles Rati, sees Madhava, who is 
a new personification of the Love-god himself, passing 
by the adjacent highway, she suffers from her poor hmbs 
(angakaih) being charmingly affected by deep longings.’ 

Here the suggestion (of the fragility of the limbs 
due to the Erotic Passion) is |made by the nominal 
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affix ^Ka’ (in ‘ aiigakaih ’) which signifies pitiable- 
ness. 

‘ An indescribable feeling benumbs and inflames my 
heart, — a feeling above all measure and beyond all 
power of expression, which has never in this life come 
within the range of experience, and which, owing to the 
entire destruction (‘ pradhvamsat ’) of my discrimina- 
tive faculty, has become deep and has brought about 
extreme stupor.’ 

Here the suggestion (of the Erotic in privation) is 
made by the prefix ‘pra ’ (in ‘ pradhvamsat ’, which 
means entire). 

‘ You tinned your mind towards glory, and — what 
else ? — our enemies were destroyed [krtaflcha garva- 
bhimukhammanastvayd...nihatdshcha no dvisah ] ; — 
Darkness prevails only so long as the sun does not 
reach the crest of the Bising Mount’ 

Here the suggestion of the Heroic Passion is made 
by the Indeclinable ‘ cha ’ (‘ and ’), which implies the 
figure of ‘Equal Pairing ’ [the simultaneity of the 
king's thinking of glory and tire destruction of the 
enemies .] 

Mdmo’sau bhuvayesu vikramagunaih praptah 
prasiddhwi param. 

Asmadbhagyavipiaryaydd yadi param devo nci 
janati tom ' 

Bandivaisa yashamsi gayati marud yasyaika^ 
banahati — 

S hrembhutavishdlatalamvarodgirnaih svaraih 
saptahhih. 
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‘Through his valour and other excellences, this 
Rama has attained great renown in the worlds ; through 
the reversal of our fortune, your majesty does not yet 
recognise him ; his fame is being sung, as if by-a bard, 
by the wind, in all the seven notes of music issuing forth 
from the holes made by the stroke of a single arrow in 
the seven huge palm-trees standing in a line.’ 

The passion of the Heroic is suggested here — {a) 
by the pronoun ‘ asau, ’ ‘ this ’ (which indicates that 
the person is well-known), (&) by the basic noun 
‘ bhuvanesu ’ ‘in the worlds’ (which mean that the 
person’s fame is not confined to any particular province 
or country), (c) by the number in ‘ gttnaih ? (which means 
that he is famous not only for one or two qualities but 
for many), (d) by the use of the term l asmat ’ (our) in 
preference to ‘ tvat ’ (your) or 1 mat’ (mine) [in the com- 
pound ‘ asmadbhagyd 1 . .], which implies that the mis- 
fortune is of all the persons concerned, — and (e) by the 
term ‘bhagyaviparyctyat,’ ‘ reversal of fortune,’ which 
means that it is not only that we have no fortune or luck, 
but that our fortune has taken an entirely wrong turn. 

Tarunimani kalayati kalamanumadanctdhanur- 
bhruvoh pathalyagre , 

Adhivasati sakalalalandmauhmiyam chakitct- 
hwdnachalanayand. 

1 On youtltfulness being fully developed in vivacity, 
and the eye-brows having become instructed in liveli- 
ness under (lie guidance of Cupid’s Bow, she with 
eyes unsteady like that of the fawn occupies the 
highest position among damsels. ’ 
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•Here the Erotic Passion is suggested by the foi'm 
{a) of the * imanich * affix (in ‘ tcui'unimani ’), (&) of 
the Avyayibhava compound (‘ anufnadanadhanuh ’), 
(c) of the locative used accusatively (in ‘ maulim ’). 
The expressed me aning of each of these would be 
exactly the same as that respectively of (os) * ta/runatve* 
with the nominal affix ‘ tvct ’ (instead of ‘ imanich ’), 
(6) ‘ madanadhanusah srnnpe, ’ and (c) ‘maulau’; 
and yet there is something distinctly char min g in the 
use of the forms used by the poet; and it is in these 
forms that there lies the said suggestiveness. 

Suggestion by other (parts of words) may be simi- 
larly explained. 

The suggestiveness of Letters and Style is going 
to be described iin the section dealing with qualities 
(under Chapter VIII). 

Thus, along with the two kinds previously enumerat- 
ed, there are six varieties of Suggestion of Passion 
and the rest 

[*. e. As suggested by (1) Sentence, (2) Word, (3) Part of 
Word, (4) Style, (5) Letter and (6) Context). 

Text. — Thus there^are fifty-one varieties . 

Comm . — These have been already described. 

[(A) That where the expressed meaning is not*dntended 
has two varieties — (a) That in which the expressed meaning is 
transferred into another and (6) in which it is entirely ignor- 
ed, and each of these belonging to word and meaning, make 
up Four varieties ; — (B) that where the expressed meaning 
is intended to be subservient to another, .and the suggestive 
process is imperceptible, belongs to word, sentence, part of 
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word, style, letters and context, makes up six varieties ; — 
(c) The same where the suggestive process is preeeptable 
has forty-one varieties as follows 1 — 2 varieties of that, based 
on word and each belonging to word and sentence, make 
four , — 12 varieties of that based on meaning and each be- 
longing to word, sentence and context, make tluriij-sir ; and 
oimj variety of that based on both word and meaning ; and 
4+6+41 make 51]. 

Text. — By the mutual combination of these, in 
the three fcn'ms of commixture and one form 
of uniform conjunction, they come to the 
number made up of (a) the Vedas (4), (6) the 
sky ( 0 ), (c) the oceans (4), {d) the sky (0) and 
the moon {1) [i. e. 104041. 

Comm. — There are not only the 51 simple varieties ; 
each of these 51 has its own 51 varieties, and each of 
these combines with the other in three ways (in 
which there is mutual dependency) — viz. (1) where it 
is doubtful which one is the predominant factor, (2) 
where one distinctly helps the other (and is hence 
the predominant factor), and (3) where both form part 
of a single suggestive factor— and also in one another 
way (in which both are independent of each other) ; 
and thus by multiplying by 4 the fifty-om times fifty- 
one varieties) the number becomes 10404. 

These mixed varieties along with the (51) pure 
varieties make the number — 

\ 

Text — made up of — (a) arrows (5), (6) arrows (5), 
(c) age-cycles ( 4 ), (d) sky (o) and (e) the 
Moon ( 1 ) — i. e. 10455 . 
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Comm -These are illustrated only partially — 

‘0 brother! Has the girl, a guest for the 
moment, been told something by your wife? She 
is weeping behind the house; go, console the poor 
creature’. 

Here it is doubtful whether the. ‘consoling’ is 
meant to be transformed into something else, in the 
form of dalliance, (thus making the suggestion one 
of ‘transferred denotation’), or it itself suggests, in 
the manner of an echo, the dalliance (making the sugges- 
tion one in which the expressed meaning, while 
applicable, is subservient to another meaning). 

‘The clouds have overspread the sky with dense 
black lustre, and are adorned with lines of cranes; 
the wind is blowing in sprays ; there is joyous shrieking 
of the friends of clouds (Peacocks).— Let all these 
be ! Iam surely Rama of the hard heart and shall 
bear all ; but how will Vaidehi be keeping ? Ah ! O 
, Lady, bear up with fortitude ! ’ 

Here (a) in the terms * overspread ’ and ‘ friends 
of clouds’ we have the ‘conjunction’ (mutually in- 
dependent) of the two suggestions (where the expressed 
meaning is entirely ignored) ; — and (6) again with 
these two there is ‘ commixture ’ with the suggestion 
in the expression ‘I am Rama’, whose expressed 
meaning is transformed into something else (i. e. 
disregard for himself, who is known to be the re- 
ceptacle of constant sufferings) ; in which com mixtur e 
(of the second kind) the two factors help each other, — 

and another ‘commixture’ (of the third kind) of the 
14 
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suggestion (by the whole sentence) of the ‘erotic in 
privation’ and that (by the single word ‘ ramcth ’) 
of ‘self-abnegation’, in both of which the Expressed 
meaning is transformed, and both of which form 
part and parcel of what is indicated by the single 
word ‘ ramah 

* The other varieties may be similarly illustrated. 



Chapter V 

POETRY OF SUBORDINATE SUGGESTION 

(Poetry of Intermediate order). 

Comm . — Suggestive Poetry having been described, 
die author proceeds to describe the varieties of ‘Poetry 
of Subordinate Suggestion ’ — 


Text (45-46): There are eight varieties of the 
Poetry of Subordinate Suggestion, accord- 
ing as the suggested meaning is — (1) 
obvious , (2) subservient to something else, 
(S) subservient to thje accomplishment of the 
‘ expressed * meaning, (4) abstruse, (6) of 
doubtful prominence (in comparison to the 
expressed meaning), (6) of equal importance 
(with the expressed meaning ), (7) rendered 
manifest by intonation, or (8) not beauti- 
ful. 


Comm . — Like the breasts of a young girl, sugges- 
tion has a charm only while it is concealed; when it is 
not concealed, it becomes too obvious and hence as 
prosaic as the expressed meaning; this is what is meant 
by its being ‘subordinate*. S&8-6 
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(1) Example of obvious suggestion — 

*‘In former times the taunts of an enemy always 
appeared in my ears like piercing hot needles,— and 
now tha t same I have been reduced to this position 
that I am entrusted with the work of knitting the 
girdle-zones of ladies ! Even though existing, I am not 
alive ! What can I do ?’ 

Here the suggestion lies in the term ‘existing,’ 
which has its expressed meaning of ‘living’ trans- 
formed into something else (i. e., ignominious 
existence ) [and this is too ‘obvious’ to be charming]. 

Another example — 

‘Among the house-hold pools, the black bees, are 
humming sweetly, their bodies rendered tawny with the 
dust of ■ the full-blown red lotus ; and here shines the 
Sun, bright as the petals of the Bandhujiva flower, 
kissing the Rising Mount 

Here the suggestion of dawn lies in the term 
‘kissing,’ which has. its expressed meaning entirely 
ignored, [and this is* too ‘ obvious’.] 

Another example — 

‘Here occurred the act of being bound in the 
serpentine noose ; here was the Drona mo untain brought 
by Hanuman when your younger brother-in-law was 
wounded by the missile in his chest ; here was Indrajit 
sent to the regions of the dead by the celestial arrows of 
Laksmana ; and 0 fawn-eyed one, here was cut down 
by some one the line of heads of the Demon-king.’ 

' The commoutatois are hopelessly wrong 111 thou explanation of 
the hist half of the veise. 
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Here the suggestion of the speaker himself lies in 
the term ‘by some one,’ where the suggestive rever- 
beration is based upon the force of the meaning. 
[And this is too ‘obvious ’.] 

‘ Tasyapyatra 5 (of that) would be the better read- 
ing (in which case the suggestion would not be too 
obvious or subordinated). 

(2) Example of that Passion (Emotion and so forth) 
which is ‘subservient to — a mere echo of — ‘ something 
else ’ — L e., of another Passion (Emotion and so forth), 
or of the expressed meaning, denoted by a sentence, — 

‘This is that same hand which used to pull (my) 
gudle-zone, press the plump breasts, touch the navel, 
the thighs and the hips and loosen the doth-knot’ 

Here the Erotic is ‘ subservient ’ to the Pathetic. 

■■ 

[It is the speech of the wife of a hero in the Mahabhirata 
war, addressed on seeing the dead body of her husband]. 

Another example — 

‘ May the sheen of the foot-nails of Parvati ever 
protect you, — the red paint wherein has- become heigh- 
tened by the (red) light emanating from the eye on the 
forehead of Shiva (whb has fallen upon her feet for the 
piupose of propitiating her); and this sheen, urged 
by emulation as it were, speedily and steadily sets 
aside the red-lotus-like lustre of her eyes (by depriving 
them of the redness due to her anger which has ceased 
upon her husband falling at her feet)’. 

Here the Passion (Erotic) is ‘subservient’ to the 
Emotion (the poet’s devotion to the goddess). 
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Another example — 

‘“On all sides there -rise these lofty mountains and 
wide-expanding oceans, — though thou bearest all these, 
yet thou feelest not the slightest fatigue, — all' reverence 
to thee!” — While, - struck with wonder, I was thus 
singing the praises of the Earth, I remembered your 
arm, O King, bearing, as it does, the burden even 
of this earth, and thereupon my speech became sealed.’ 

The feeling of veneration for the earth is ‘subser- 
vient’ to the same feeling for the king. 

Another example — 

‘O King, your soldiers, having captured the fawn- 
eyed wives of your enemies, embrace them, court 
them, carry them about and kiss them, even while 
their husbands are looking on; — and yet those same 
enemies of yours are praising you in the following 
strain — “0 ocean of propriety, it is by virtue of our 
past good deeds that you have come before our eyes 
and all our troubles have been destroyed.” ’ 

The ‘Aberration of the Passion’ (of the Erotic, 
appearing in the soldiers) — which is implied in the 
first half of the verse, — and the ‘ Aberration of the 
feeling’ of veneration (for the king, on the part of his 
enemies) — implied in the second half — are ‘subservient’ 
to the (poet’s) feeling of veneration for the king. 

Another example. — 

‘The haughtiness of your enemies was seen in the 
constant brandisliing of swords, .in the curvature of 
the eye-brows and in frequent roarings ; but at sight 
of you, it instantly disappeared.’ 
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The * Allayment of the Feeling ’ (of pride) is sub- 
servient to the (poet’s) feeling (of veneration for the 
king). 

Another example — 

‘ On the occasion of your enemy setting about a 
drinking revelry in the company of the fawn-eyed 
girl and his friends, — your name, even though men- 
tioned by some one in another connection, filled him 
with distress.’ 

Here the ‘appearance of the feeling of fear ’ (is sub- 
servient to the poet’s feeling of veneration for the king). 

Another example — 

‘May the Destroyer of Kama (Shiva) ordain your 
happiness, — He who, bang unable to bear any longer 
the zealousness of Parvati’s austerities, and fondly 
gratified at her confidently loving manner of address, 
was seized simultaneously by both precipitancy and 
languor.’ 

Here we have the ‘Conjunction’ of the feelings 
of Flurry and Equanimity, (which is ‘subordinate’ to 
Hie poet’s feeling of devotion to the king). 

Another example — 

‘ “ O impetuous one*! Some one might be looking ! 
Move aside. — What is the hurry?- — I a virgin! — Offer 
'me the support of your arms. — Ah! Ah! this per- 
verted order of things !— Where are you? Whither 
are you going?”— 0 Lord of the earth, thus does the 
daughter of your enemy who has retired to the 
forest address some man while she is collecting fruits 
and leaves.’ 
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Here there is the ‘ Commixture ’ of the feelings 
of Apprehension (‘some one might- be looking’), 
Calmness (‘wh&tis the hurry?’), Remembrance (‘I, 
a virgin’), Languor (‘offer me the support of .your 
arms’), Depression # (* Ah, ah’), Determination (‘what 
a perverted order of things ’), and Longing (‘ whither 
are you going?’), — (which is ‘ subordinate’ to the poet’s 
regard for the king). 

These [(1) Passion, (2) Feeling, (3) Aberration of 
Passion, (4) Aberration of Feeling, (5) Manifestation of 
Feeling, (6) Conjunction of Feeling and (7) Com- 
mixture of Feeling— as ‘subordinate’ to another Pas- 
sion or Feeling] are what are known as the Figures 
of Speech [called (1) the Sentimental (2) the Agree- 
able, (3) 'the Forcible, (4) the Quiescent, (5) Mani- 
fested Feeling, (6) Conjunct Feeling and (7) Commingl- 
ed Feeling respectively]. 

Though as a matter of fact, ‘ Manifested Feeling,’ 
‘Conjunct Feeling’ and ‘Commingled Feeling’ (the last 
three of those just mentioned) have nowhere been spoken 
of as ‘ Figures ’, yet, we have made the above assation 
(including these also) in view of the possibility of some 
one describing them as such. 0 

Though there is no single case where there is no 
commixture of both ‘ Suggestive Poetry ’ and ‘Poetry 
of Subordinate Suggestion ’ and their respective 
varieties — where one' or the other is the more promi- 
nent or where both are of equal importance [and 
hence no example can be cited as a pure uumixed 
example of any one kind], — yet we classify the 
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examples ‘as of one or the other, according as one or 
the other happens to be the prominent factor ; and 
this is done in accordance with the principle *that 
appellations are ' applied- to things in accordance with 
what happens to be their most prominent element. 

[Example of Suggested Figure subservient to the 
expressed meaning] — 

Janastharie bhrdntankanaka/mrgatr^ndndhita- 
dhiyd ' 

Vacho vai-dehiti pratipadamudashru pralapitam 

Krta-lahkabhaHurvadanaparipafisughatand 

Mayaptam rdmatvahkushalavasutd na tvadhi- 
gata \ 

* I wandered among merits haunts [in the Janas- 
thana forest], with my mind blinded by a miragic 
solicitude for gold [by a desire for the golden dear] ; — 
at every step, with tearful eyes, I said the words 
“ Please give me” [“O Yaidehi”) ; — enough attempt 
was made by me at flattering the meanly rich 
people [I directed my arrows at the serried heads of 
theking of Lanka] ; — thus though I attained the position 
of Rama, yet I did not obtain perfect affluence [the 
mother of Kusha and Lava, Slta].’ 

- Here the similitude between the speaker and 
Rama, which is suggested through the force of the 
reverberating echo of the words (with double mean- 
ings), has been made - subservient to the expressed 
meaning. 

[Since all that the suggested similitude does is to justify 
the assertion ‘.I have attained the position of Rama ’.] 

15 
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[Example of the ‘Suggestion of Fact’ being made, 
subservient to the expressed meaning]. 

* See, 0 delicate lady, the Sun, haying passed .the 
night somewhere else, - is. propitiating the Lotus 
withered through separation from him, by. falling., 
at her feet.’ 

Here the fad of the lover (propitiating his lady- 
love), — which is suggested by. the force of the meaning 
of the word, — appears merely as an imposition upon (as- 
lending additional charm to) the entirely different 
fact of the Lotus (blooming on the contact of the 
Sun’s rays). 

(3) Example of ‘suggestion subservient to the ac- 
complishment of the expressed meaning,’ — 

‘The rain (poison) emanating from the serpent- 
like clouds forcibly brings about, in ladies separated 
from their lovers, vertigo, apathy, lassitude, insen- 
sibility, coma, stupefaction, physical prostration and 
death.’ 

Here the suggestion of ‘poison’ only serves to 
complete the expressed meaning {serpent) oi the term 
‘ bhujaga , .’ 

Another example — • 

“0 Achyuta (Immovable One), I am going; is 
any satisfaction to be obtained from merely looking 
at you? In fact, if we remain together in this solitary 
place, wretched people will tliink quite otherwise ;”—tko 
cow-girl having signified her depression and languor 
due to her futile stay, by the special form of address, 
Krsna embraced her and the hairs on his body 
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were thrilled; — may Krsna, in this condition, protect 
yo«.’ . ' 

Here the suggestion (of imperturbability) made by 
the term ‘achyuta’ (‘looking on’ and so forth) only 
serves to help in the fulfilment of what is expressed 

by the expression “ having signified form of 

address.” 

The difference between the two examples just cited 
lies in the fact that the former consists of the speech 
of only one speaker (the poet) while the latter consists 
of the 'speeches of two persons (the poet and the cow- 
girl). 

(4) Example of the Abstruse Suggestion. 

‘While you are not seen, there is longing to see you, - 

and when yon are seen, there is fear of separation; 
there is no comfort either on seeing you or not seeing 
you. 5 

What is suggested here is that ‘ you should act 
in such a way that you may not remain unseen and 
yet there may be no fear of separation, 5 — and this is 
mt very clear (abstruse). 

(5) Example of the suggestion ‘of doubtful promi-' 

nence. 5 — * 

* 

‘Shiva, having his equanimity slightly perturbed, 
like the ocean at the appearance of the moon, directed 
his eyes towards Parvati’s face with bimba-like lips. 5 

Here it is doubtful whether prominence attaches 
to the suggested meaning that ‘he wished to kiss her, 5 
or to the expressed meaning that ‘ the eyes were turned 
towards the face. 5 
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(6) Example of the suggestion' 4 of equal promi- 
nence’ — 

4 To abandon the insulting of Brahmanas will be 
conducive to your welfare ; otherwise ybur well-known 
friend Parasliuranm will become displeased.’ 

Here- the .suggested meaning — 4 Parashurama will 
exterminate the Raksasas in the same manner as he 
did the Ksattriyas’ — and the directly expressed one 
[that ‘he will be angry ’] — are both equally charm- 
ing. 

(7) . Example of suggestion 4 rendered manifest 
by intonation,’ — 

4 1 shall’ not wrathful ly batter the hundred Kaura- 
vas! I shall not drink the blood from JDuljsliasana’s 
heart! I shall not smash Duryodhana’s thighs ! Let 
your king make peace by an amicable settlement.’ 

Here what is suggested is — 4 1 shall surely batter 
&c., &&’; and this, appearing by the side of the negation 
(of battering &c.) which is directly expressed [is got at 
only through the peculiar intonation in which the words 
are uttered], 

(8) Example of the 4 not beautiful ’ suggestion — 

44 When she heard the chatter of parrots flying from 

the Vetasa-bower, being engaged in her house-hold 
work, her limbs began to writhe.’ 

Here the directly expressed m eani ng — that ‘her 
limbs are suffering (from her deep longing for her 
lover)’ is more charming than the suggested meaning 
(that the bower has been entered by a lover with whom 
she had made an engagement]. 
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Text.— The varieties of these { eight hinds of 
Poetry of Subordinate Suggestion) should 
. be understood } to be, as far , as possible, 
lihe those of what has gone before {i, e. 


Comm. — 1 As fan' as possible? — This has been add- 
ed with a view to the fact that there is no ‘ subordination 
of suggestion * in a case where a Figure is manifested by 
a mere Fact ; — as has been declared by the author of 
the Dhvani in the following passage — “Whenever 
Figures of Speech are suggested by a mere Fact, they 
only serve the purpose of making it regarded as * Sug- 
gestive Poetry ’ ; because the existtence of the poetry 
rests upon those Figures (which therefore cannot be 
regarded as ‘ Subordinate ’ to the expressed meaning). 

Text. — There is a combination of 1 Suggestive 
Poetry ,’ with these {eight varieties of 'Poetry 
of Subordinate Suggestion ) (a) as trans- 
formed into * Figures ’ {the ‘ sentimental,’ 
the 1 agreeable’ and so forth), and also 
(6) as accompanied {embellished) by 
{other) Figures {directly expressed ), — 
this combination being per subserviency 
as also per equality. 

Comm. — The term ‘ salahkaraih 5 is to be ex- 
pounded as ‘ alahkaraih ’ — ‘ with these as themselves 
transformed into, assuming the character of, Figures 
of speech,’ — and * alariharaykmtih,’ ‘ with those as 
embellished by other figures of speech 
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The folio-wing declaration has .been made by the 
author of the DJwani : — 

‘This (Suggestive Poetry), — combining, per sub- 
serviency and per equality, with its own varieties, as 
also with the varieties of Poetry of Subordinate 
Suggestion, along with the Figure of Speech, — appears 
in many forms \ 

Text — Thus by mutual combination the number 
of its varieties becomes very large. — (47). 

Comm . — ‘ Thus ’, — in the manner described, — by 
counting all the sub-divisions, — the number becomes 
very large; e. g. the varieties of the Erotic Passion 
itself are endless, — not to speak of others. 


Thus, briefly, of Suggestive Poetry there are three 
varieties, there being three kinds of what is suggested 
(according as it happens to be a Fact or a Figure 
or Passion, Feeling and the rest); — of thase again, 
some (i. e. Figure and Fact ) are such as can be 
expressed also, while others (e. g. Passion and the 
rest) can never be expressed. Of those that can be 
also expressed , some are fanciful, while others are 
not fanciful ; what is not fanciful is the mere fact, 
and what is fanciful is the Figure.— Though, in 
this connection the Figure (when suggested) is really 
what is itself embellished (and hence cannot be 
called a' ‘figure’, ‘embellishment,’ in the exact sense 
of the term), yet it is called by the name . of ‘figure,’ 
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tion’ which is based upon the force of the words, 
the denotation, itself being restricted, any other that 
may be denoted, as also the Simile or any other 
figure of speech that may be perceptible, must doubtless 
be regarded as ‘ suggested 

In cases of ‘ suggestion ’ based upon the force 
of meaning also, how can there be any possibility 
of the ‘suggested’ meaning being regarded as ‘ex- 
pressed’ or ‘denoted’, when, — in accordance with 
the ‘ Abhihitcinvaya ’ theory — what is expressed by 
a sentence is the mutual relationship among the 
denotation- of the component words based upon their 
mutual need, pi-oximity and capability; and as such 
it must be confined to particular individuals, and hence 
cannot be ‘denoted’ by any single word, whose denotation 
must always pertain to Universals only, for the simple 
reason that convention, upon which alone ‘denotation’ 
is based, can never pertain to particular individuals. 

[‘Suggestion’ being shown to be inevitable according 
to the nhalta theory of * Abhihitanvaya, ’ the author 
proceeds to show that it must be accepted under the 
Prabhakara theory of ‘ Anvitabhidhana ’ also ; and 
for this purpose he sets forth this latter theory, as 
bearing upon the matter under consideration]. — The 
upholders of the ‘ Arwitabhidhanco ’ theory have offered 
the following explanation of the process of denotation — 
(<?•) “The word, the experienced elderly man uttering 
it, and the object denoted by the word, these three 
things the young child perceive s by Iris senses, — (&) 
that the young man to whom the 'word has been 
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addressed lias understood its meaning, he deduces by 
inference from the action of tire young man, — (c) and 
the two-fold potency (of -the word to denote and of the 
object to be denoted) he recognises by means of pre- 
sumption based upon * apparent inexplicability ; ’ — thus 
the denotative relationship (of the word and its meaning) 
is cognised through three means of cognition.” — Accord- 
ing to this account what happens is that — ( a ) the elder 
person utters the words ‘bring the cow,’ — (5) upon 
-which the younger person (to whom the words are 
addressed) is found to bring from one place to another 
an animal with die dewlap and other distinguishing 
features, — (e) the youngest person (the child) then 
deduces from this action that ‘such and such a meaning 
has been understood by the younger person from the 
words that have been uttered’; — {d) thus he comes to 
recognise the denotative relationship subsisting between 
the said sentence and its meaning as one impartible 
whole, and thereby he himself comes to comprehend 
.its signification; — (e) after sometime he hears sneh 
sentences as ‘Chaitra, bring the cow,’ ‘ Devadatta, bring 
the horse,’ ‘Devadatta, take away the cow,’ and so 
forth, and thence deduces the meaning of the several 
words and expressions. Thus it is dear from positive 
as well as negative concomitance that what is really 
significant and hence capable of being used is the 
sentence only ; so that the denotative convention 
pertaining to each individual word is cognised only 
when it occurs in a sentence, and is connected with 

other words; so that the meaning of the sentence 
16 
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consists only in the denotations of its component words 
as related to one another ; and it is not that each word 
expresses its own meaning and then these several mean- 
ings become correlated (through proximity etc.); though 
it is true that individual words when found to be used 
in other sentences become recognised as the same (as 
the one that was heard for the first time). Thus 
what forms the subject of denotative convention is the 
denotation of a single word only as correlated to the 
denotation of other words ; thus though, when the said 
convention comes to be comprehended, it is compre- 
hended in a particular form, yet this particular form - is 
one that is always overshadowed by the corresponding 
genetic character (a notion of the particular being im- 
possible without that of the corresponding universal ) ; 
and this for the simple reason that those word-mean- 
ings that are inter-related are always of the said charac- 
ter (i.e., the particular over-shadowed by the universal).” 

According to tins view also, the subject of Conven- 
tion is only such word-meaning as appears in a 
particular form, but over-shadmved by the correspond- 
ing universal ; from which it follows that when a word 
occurs in a sentence, what is denoted by it forms part 
of the denotation of the sentence as a whole, and as 
such what it expresses is something that is veiy much 
restricted to an extremely specific form (in which it 
is correlated to the other words of the particular sen- 
tence) ; and this very specific form winch is expressed 
by the word, not bring the subject of convention (which 
appertains to particulars only as overshadowed by 
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universals), cannot be regarded as directly ‘denoted’ 
by the word. And thus when the ordinary meaning of a 
word also cannot be ‘denoted ’ by it, it is a far cry to 
what we hold to be the objects of ‘ suggestion, ’ which 
are totally different from the direct meaning of the 
words employed; — e. in the verse ‘The Sandal 

paint over thy breasts is entirely nibbed of... thou hast 
not gone to that wretched man’, what is ‘ suggested ’ is 
that the person addressed has gone to the man, while 
the direct meaning of the words is quite the opposite. 

Thus it is found that — [a) according to the l Abhi- 
hitanvayavada’, what is ‘denoted’ by the word is 
something not correlated to anything else, and (&) 
according to the ‘ Anvitabhidkanavada’, what is 
‘ denoted ’ is something only correlated in a general 
way with what is expressed by other words ; so that 
in either case the particular object as related to 
another particular object is what is never * denoted 
and hence under both these theories the meaning of the 
sentence can never be the object of direct verbal 
‘denotation 

Some people have urged the following arguments 
(against the ‘ suggestion-theory ’) — “ In every case 
causes are inferred from their effects. So that when 
we find an expression producing a certain idea, we 
conclude that that expression is possessed of the 
potency necessary for expressing that idea; conse- 
quently, whether the idea be expressed directly or 
indirectly, the feet remains that it has been 
expressed by the word; and hence every case 
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can be. regarded to be of the word expressing 
an idea; and there is no ground for making 
any such distinction as that into ‘expression’, 
‘indication’ and ‘suggestion’.” 

In answer to this we ask — What is meant by the 
word bang the ‘ cause ’ here ? Does it mean that it 
produces the idea ? or that it makes it known ? It 
cannot be said to produce the idea, as what the word 
does is to give expression to an idea, it can never 
produce one. As regards its making (the idea) 
hnoum, how can the power to do this belong to what 
is itself not known or understood? 

[7. e. So long as the meaning of the word itself has 
not been understood, it cannot (five expression to anything 
else.] 

As a matter of fact, the word itself can be under- 
stood only through convention ; and this convention 
is (as shown above) only in regard to such words 
as are correlated to others. Thus then, so long as 
the precise extent of causal potency of the cause has 
not been ascertained, how can the cause itself be 
recognised as such? So that the assertion that ‘causes 
axe inferred from their effects’ is extremely ill-con- 
ceived. 

Others again urge the following argument— “ The 
action of the word is like that of an arrow, its reach 
being prolonged further and further ; so that in what- 
ever sense a word may be used, that is the meaning 
expressed or denoted by it. Thus then (even in the 
case of the verse ‘ the sandal-paint has been entirely 
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thou hast not gone to that wretched man’), the 

affirmation (‘thou hast gone which has been held 
to be the suggested meaning) is Avhat is really only 
expressed or denoted by it.” ✓ 

These ignorant people also do not understand what 
is meant by a word being ‘ used in a certain sense’. 
It is a well-established principle that ‘when an 
accomplished entity (i.e., substance) is spoken of 
along with what is to be accomplished (?. e. an action), 
the former is mentioned as subserving the purposes 
of the latter; and according to this principle, when 
substantives become correlated to verbs (<?. g. in the 
expression ‘ bring the cow’), they themselves acquire 
the character of ‘ what is to be accomplished,’ inas- 
much as they have to be the substratum of their own 
action of walking which helps in the accomplishment 
of the principal action (of bringing) [as the bringing 
of the cow can be accomplished only when she 
herself does the toalhing] ; and in this case (where 
the accomplished entity , cow, is tainted with the 
character of what is to be accomplished, i. e. its walk- 
ing), the direction in question (‘ bring the cow’) in- 
volves the injunctioi! or predication of that factor 
alone which is not already accomplished. For exam- 
ple in the case of the sentence — ‘ The red-turbaned 
priests move along ,’ — it being found that the ‘ moving 
of the priests’ is already accomplished (throu gh 
another injunction), — all that the sentence -does 
is to enjoin that they shall wear red turb ans, 
Similarly in the sentence ‘ one shall pom* the libation 
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of curcls the pouring of the libation having been 
got at from other sources, this sentence enjoins that 
the libation is to be of curds. In some cases the 
injunction applies to two factors, and sometimes to 
three factors; e. g., when one says ‘weave the red 
cloth,’ this may involve the injunction of one or two 
or three things. 

[(a) If the direction is addressed to the weaver for 
the first time, it involves the injunction of (1) the weaving 
— of (2) the cloth — which (3) should be red , (b) if the man 
has been previously told to weave, the injunction applies 
to (1) the doth and (2) its red colour \ (c) if the weaving of 
the cloth has been enjoined before, the present injunction 
applies to the red colour only]. 

Thus every direction is said to ‘have its sense’ 
in the injunction of that particular factor only which 
forms its direct objective. So that the ‘sense’ or 
‘import’ can apply only to what is directly expressed 
by the word actually used, and not to anything and 
everything that may be implied (by it) ; otherwise 
(if everything implied were to be included in the ‘sense’ 
or ‘import’ of a certain word, then) the expression 
‘ the former man is running ’ would have to be regard- 
ed as having its ‘ sense ’ applying to the notion of the 
‘latter ’ also [as the notion of the ‘latter,’ is implied by 
that of the ‘ former,’ which is the word pronounced]. 

Then again, it has been urged that in the case 
of the sentences, ‘Eat poison, and don’t eat in that 
man’s house,’ the sense is that ‘you should not eat 
in that man’s house,’ and this is accepted as the 
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meaning of the sentence [though it is only implied 
and not directly expressed]. 

But what happens in the case of this sentence 
is that the conjunctive particle 1 and * indicates that 
the two sentences have to be construed together, — 
and as between the two sentences themselves, there can 
be no justification, (without sufficient reason) for 
taking one as subordinate to the other; — but it is 
found that there is such reason in the shape of the 
fact that the admonition coming from a friend, the 
first sentence ‘Eat poison’ (being incompatible, in 
its direct meaning) must be regarded as subordinate to 
the second one, — the meaning of the two sentences 
taken together being ‘Eating in that man’s house 
is worse than eating poison, therefore you should 
never eat in his house.’ And when we accept this 
to be the sense or import of the sentence, it is only what 
is expressed by the words of the sentence itself (by 
Indication, if not by direct Denotation). 

[The distinction between such * Indication ’ and the 
‘Suggestion’ under dispute is that the indicated 
meaning is apprehended immediately and directly from the 
words themselves, while* what is suggested comes to be 
grasped some time after the direct denoted meaning has been 
comprehended]. 

Further, if we were to accept the view that in 
regard to anything and everything that happens 
to be perceived on the hearing of a certain word, the 
action of the word is always * Denotation ’ only, — then 
in the case of the words ‘ O Brahmana, a son has been 
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born to you — and your unmanned daughter is enciente * 
— why should not joy and dejection that become 
manifested on the face of the man to whom they are 
addressed be regarded as the meaning of the words? 
Why too, in that case, admit of ‘Indication’ either 
(as a Secondary "Verbal process) ? For in the case of 
‘Indication’ also, the gradually extending reach of 
‘Denotation’ itself could account for the desired signi- 
fication.' — 'Why again should there be any gradually 
descending authority attaching to * ‘Direct Vedic 
Declaration,’ ‘Indicative Power,’ ‘Syntactical Connec- 
tion,’ ‘Context,’ ‘Position’ and ‘Name’ (as the means 
of ascertaining what accessory is subservient to what 
sacrificial act) ? 

From all this it follows that under tlie theory of 
the ‘ Anmtabhidhana ’ also, 1 the affirmation (implied 
by the verse ‘The sandal paint ...thou hast not 
gone to the wretched man ’) must be regarded as the 
object of suggestion. ’ 

Further, in the case of the expression ‘ htru ruchim ’ 
(‘have the pleasure’), it has been held that if in a 
poem, the order of the two u words is inverted, and 
we have the form ‘ruchtnktiru*, it becomes defective 


‘For ascertaining to which pai ticular sacrifice a certain mantra 
or such other sacnficial detail is to be assigned, Jaimim (Mimansp— 
III) has named six means in the shape of * Direct Declaration ’ ami 
the rest enumerated heie , and he has declared that the names aic 
aiianged 111 the descending order — that which follows being less 
authoi itative than what precedes it For instance, if we have a dnect 
Yedic text pointing to one comse of action, and the mdiiect indication 
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[by reason of the unseemly suggestion by the word 
‘ chinhu which would be heard in the middle of 
the said expression, and which is the name of a 
private part of the female body] ; — now why should 
the said expression be defective ? [Even though a parti- 
cular sound-combination may have an unseemly- 
significance, yet] the unseemly meaning is not correlat- 
ed to any other words of the expression ; and not 
being so correlated, it would be as good as not denoted 
(according to the view that there is no. other verbal 
signification except ‘denotation’ and the denotation of a 


of a mantta pointing to another, we should accept the former and 
1 eject the latter , and so on with the rest The gronnd set up for this 
differentiation is that in the matter of religious acts, the Veda 
alone is the paramount authority, and all the others aie authoritative 
onlym so far as they are based, moie or less directly, upon the 
words of the Veda itself On this principle, naturally the direct Vedic 
Declaration comes m as the fiist and foremost authority, as it bears 
directly upon what it enjoins As foi the next — Indicative Power of 
certam words and phiases— e q the fact that the word ‘ kUum ’ 
occurs in the mantia ‘ letunlrnvannaLeiabe etc ’ (Rigveda I-i) has 
been taken as inchcatue of the faot that this mantia is to be used for 
making offerings to Kgtu ;t as the religiosity of every act must 
depend upon a Vedic injunction, the said Indicative Power is taken 
as the basis for inferring a direct Vedic declaration enjoining the 
said use of the mantia Thus then this Indicative Power is 
one step removed in pointing to the basic Injunction So on with 
the lest — Now, it is contended, if every implication of a word is 
to be regarded as foiming pait of its direct 'Denotation,’ what is 
secondanly indicated by the Indicative Power would be as much 
‘denoted’ by the word as what is dnectly declared by a Vedic 
declaration itself , and there would thus be no justification foi 
differentiating betweeu the two as legal ds their lelative authorita- 
tiveness — [Foi a detailed account, the leadei is refened to the 
Pinbh3kaia Mimansa, and to the present wiiters commentaij on 
the Mim3ns3-sutras, in the Saci-ed Books of the Hindus ’ series] 

17 
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word must always be correlated to the denotation of 
other words) ; and thus there would be no ground 
for avoiding the use of such expressions as the one 
noted above (which are to be avoided only on account 
of the unseemly meaning suggested by the particular 
sound-combination). 

Then again, if the suggestive process be not 
accepted as distinct from the denotative process, it 
would be impossible to make any such distinction 
among ‘Defects’ as that ‘grammatical mistake’ and 
others like it are permanent defects ( always defective), 
while ‘Harshness’ and the like are impermanent defects 
( sometimes defective and sometimes not so). 

[Harshness is regarded as an excellence when occurring 
in words depicting the Heroic PasBion, but a defect m 
those portraying the Pathetic ; and the reason for this 
lies in the idea that the evggestions made by the harsh 
sounds are helpful in the delineation of Heroism, hut mar 
the effect of the Pathetic Passion. There is no difference 
in the denotation or expressed meaning of a word, be its 
letters harsh or sweet Hence if denotation were the 
only verbal process, there could be no ground tor regarding 
the mere sound as either helptul or prejudicial to the 
sentiment depicted.] « 

And yet we know that such distinction is not 
impossible; in fact we find such distinction made 
by all men. If, on tbe other hand, the suggestive 
process is accepted as distinct from the denota- 
tive, the suggested meaning of words bang 
manifold, some of these only may be appropriate 
in a certain instance ; and as such the said 
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distinction (among defects) would be quite per- 
missible. 

Then again in the line— ‘The brilliant digit, 
of the Moon and Thyself (Parvati), who art like 
moon-light to the eyes of people, are the two 
things that have become pitiable by reason of 
seeking association with the Holder of the Begging* 
l>owl (Shiva),’ — what is that peculiar' charm that is 
added by the use of tire particular name ‘kapalin ’ 
(Holder of the Begging-bowl), in preference to 
such other names as ‘ Pinakin 1 (Holder of the 
Pinaka bow)? 

[Both ‘ KapShn ’ and * Pmahn’ are the names of Shiva; 
so that there is no difference in their denotation ; and yet 
there is a peculiar charm in the use of the former name, 
which lies m its suggestion of poverty, which heightens the 
‘ pitiable ’ character spoken of]. 

Further, the denoted meaning of a word is one and 
die same for all persons bearing it ; so that it is fixed 
and uniform; the denoted or directly expressed mean- 
ing of the words ‘the sun has set’ never varies (is 
fixed), while its suggested .meaning varies with the 
variation in such accessory conditions as the context, 
the character of the speaker, the character of the person 
spoken to, and so forth. For instance, the words ‘ the 
sun has set’ suggests (1) the idea that ‘ now is tire 
opportunity to attack the enemy’ (when they are 
addressed by the general to the king) (2) that you 
should set forth to meet your lover ’ (when addressed by 
the confidant to the girl in love),— (3) that ‘ your lover 
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is just coming ’ (when addressed by a Mend to a girl 
who is eagerly awaiting the arrival of her lover), — (4) 
that ‘we 'shall rest from our labours’ (when addressed 
by one labourer to another), — (5) ‘ let us betake our- 
selves to our twilight prayers’ (when addressed by one - 
religious student to another), — ((j) ‘don’t go very far’ 
(when addressed to a way-farer), — (7) let the cows 
enter their fold’ (when addressed to the cowherd),— 
(8) ‘ we shah not suffer from heat now ’ (when address- 
ed by one way-farer to another), — (9) let us pack up 
our merchandise’ (when addressed by one salesman to 
another), — (10) ‘my love has not come even to-day’ 
(when spoken by an impatient girl wailing for her 
beloved’s return from a journey) ; thus, in fact, there is 
no end to the number of suggested meanings. 

As a matter of fact, the suggested and the express- 
ed meanings differ on the following (seven) points: — 

(1) In point of character. — e. g., (a) in the verse 
‘the sandal-paint is entirely rubbed out .... thou 
hast not gone to the wretched man’, the expressed 
meaning is negative , while the suggested one is affk'm- 
ative (‘ thou hast gone ’). — (6) Or in the verse — ‘ you 
noble men, give up all partiality and after due consi- 
deration say whether one should have recourse to the , 
outskirts of mountains or to the • waists of beautiful 
women smiling with love,’ — the expressed meaning is 
the mere doubt (whether one should have recourse to 
the one or the other), while what is suggested is the 
definite assertion, that * one should have recourse to 
women ’ (when the speaker or the person addressed is 
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inclined to be erotic ), — or that ‘one should retire to tin* 
mountains’ (when the persons concerned are of the 
quiet istic temperament). — (e) Or again, in the voree — 
* why should you feel proud of your having appropriated 
to yourself the property oi your enemies, whose heads 
were cut off by the -sharp edge of your sword ? When 
you had killed your enemies, was not your Fame, m> 
loved of you, been taken away to heaven by those 
enemies, even when they had lost their bodies’: — what 
is expressed is i reproach , while what is suggested is 
praise. 

(2) fn point of time: — The suggested meaning 
is comprehended after the expressed meaning. 

(3) In point of the conveying medium : — The 
expressed meaning is conveyed by the word, while tin 1 
suggested meaning may be conveyed by the word, by a 
part of the word, by the expressed meaning of the v ord, 
by the letters, and by the style. 

(4) In point of the means {of l now mg) : — The 
expressed meaning is understood with the help of gram- 
matical rules, while the suggested meaning is understood 
until the help of those as aho with that ot context and 
other conditions (de.-cr)bed above). 

(5) In point of their effects . — The expressed 
meaning bring- about a -imple rompiehcn-ion and 
that also in every one who hear- the nurd, while the 
suggested meaning bring* about a tenain elurm in 
the minds of -licit person* a* an* entitled in the mine 
of ‘oultmed ’. 

(Cri In point of numhi-r : — A- Iw- hc-n found in 
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the case of the expression ‘the sun has set’ (where 
the expressed meaning is one only and the suggested 
meanings are ten or more). 

(7) In point qf the person addressed : — In the 
verse — ‘who will not be annoyed at seeing the lips 
of his wife bitten? I warned you not to smell the 
lotus with the bee inside it 1 ’ — while the expressed 
meaning is conveyed to the girl-friend [who, on 
appearing before her husband, has her lips bearing 
the mark of her paramour’s kiss, and feels disconcerted 
at the husband’s notice of it,] while the suggested 
meaning (that the mark on the lips of my friend 
is one made by the sting of the bee in the lotus, 
and not by a man’s kiss) is conveyed to the 
husband. 

Even when differing in so many points, if the 
two are to be regarded as one and the same, then 
there can be no difference at all, even in the case 
of such things as the blue and the yellow colour 
and so forth. In fact, it has been declared that — ‘The 
difference , or the ground of difference, (between 
any two tilings) consists in their having contrary 
properties and in having diffeient causes’ [and both 
these conditions are f ulfill ed in the case of the 
expressed and suggested meaningsj. 

Then again, purely denotative or expressive 
words require (in the act of denoting their meaning) 
the aid of an actually existent meaning (fixed by 
convention), while suggestive words do not stand 
in need ol any such meaning (as suggestion very 
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often lies in mere letters or syllable.*., which have 
no meaning at all). For this reason also suggestive- 
ness cannot be the same as denolalivencf ,<•. 

Further, in the verse quoted abo\e — ‘Hearing 
the chattering of parrots in the Vetasa bower <fcc.,’ — 
where, it has been shown, the expressed meaning rest* 
within itself alter having signified the suggested 
meaning, — and which, on that account, has been 
regarded as an instance of ‘ subordinated suggestion, ‘ — 
it is found that a meaning, which is not denoted 
by the words and which does not fall within 
their import, is yet brought within the range oi 
cognizance ; — and under what operation of the 
word would the meaning thus cognised fall (il 
suggestion is not admitted) ? 

[The following question is raised by one who 
admits of ‘ Indication ’ as distinct from ‘Denotation \ 
but does not accept ‘ Suggestion.’ J — “ In • such ins- 
tances as (o) ‘I am Rama and shall bear every- 
thing ’, (b) ‘O beloved one, Rama i< so loud oi 
his life that he has not done what befits love ", 
and (e) * This Rama lias attained high fame for 
the excellence of bis* \ a lour ' and so forth, no 
find that the ‘ indicated ' meaning (oi the single 
word ‘Rama’) is manifold and a ho capable ol 
having the several pcculiai appellations [* -with the 
expressed meaning tiaivsfruuied ", * null the 

In (<t) l I k- unit! 'j'iiii* ui'lu it* - mil nil. i i, t - S , 
MilUntm .ill kituK nf jinii in (/i) it vi i.i'K fi.i ‘it' lt 

l"t> .iml hi 0) it vt.miK o<i- %shu h,« 'ill,.! Kli * , [,r...„i 

mrt ulhi'i dcnioiiv 
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expressed meaning entirely ignored ’ and others 
that have been described above as pertaining to 
‘ suggestion ’ and ‘suggested me aning ’ ], — the com- 
prehension also of such ‘ indicated 5 meaning is 
based (like that of the * suggested ’ meaning) 
upon both words and meanings, and is also dependant 
upon context and other conditions; so that (all 
these conditions being fulfilled by the ‘ Indicated ’ 
meaning), what is this new kind of meaning that 
is called ‘suggested’?” 

Our answer to this is as follows : — 

Firstly, even though a word may have several 
‘ indicated ’ meanings, yet their number must be 
limited, just like the expressed meaning of a word which 
has many meanings. — Secondly, what is ‘indicated ’ 
can never be such as has no definite con- 
nection with the primary (denoted) meaning, while 
the ‘suggested’ meaning, under the influence of 
‘ context ’ and other circumstances, may have a 
definite connection (with the expressed meaning), 
or it may have only an indefinite (vague) connection 
with it, or it may be only indirectly connected 
(being connected with something else which is 
connected with the expressed meaning). — Thirdly, the 
primary (expressed) meaning is not ‘ barred ’ by (in- 
compatibility) in the case of ‘suggestion,’ in such 
instances as — ‘ my mother-in-law lies here and here 
myself, mark this well while there is daylight; lest, 
O wayfarer, you tumble into our beds at night ’ ; — so 
that (the very first condition of ‘Indication’ being 
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wanting) how can this he regarded as a case of 
'Indication’? — Fourthly, it has been already shown 
(under Chapter II) that in the process of 1 Indication ’ 
also, ‘Suggestion’ comes in as an essential factor. — Fifthly, 
just as ‘'Denotation ’ is dependent upon convention, so 
is ‘Indication’ also upon the particular convention 
relating to the three conditions of ‘the primary meaning 
being barred ’ and the rest (described under Chapter II) : 
and it is on this account that ‘Indication’ has been 
called the ‘tail of Denotation.’ [Hence it is just as 
impossible for ‘ Suggestion ’ to be included under 
‘ Indication ’ as under ‘ Denotation.’] — Sixthly, ‘Sugges- 
tion’ is not exactly of the nature of ‘Indication,’ 
because in some cases Suggestion follows on the wake 
of Indication ; nor indeed does Suggestion always follow 
on the wake of Indication, as in several instances 
Suggestion is based upon Denotation itself; nor again is 
Suggestion always based upon these two (Denotation 
and Indication), as it is found to emanate even from mere 
letters and syllables which do not ‘denote ’ anything at 
all, — or even from such entirely non-rerhal sources as 
side-long glances and other mere gestures. 

From all this it* follows that we cannot reject 
‘ Suggestion ’ as a process which functions tar beyond 
the three processes of ‘ Denotation. ' ‘ Import * and 
‘ Indication.* 

(a) In the verse referred to above — ‘ my mother- 
in-law lies here &c.’ — the ‘suggested’ meaning is «nie 
that bars a definite relationship (to the expre *SV ed me.m- 

ing) ; (ft) while in the ver-e ‘ who will nut ett annoyed 
is 
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<fec., (quoted above) the relationship is extremely vague 
— and (c) in the following verse — ‘On the occasion 

of when Laksmi saw Brahma seated on the 

naval-lotus of her husband, she, being too immersed in 
her passion, closed the light eye of Visnu (her hus- 
band),’ — the suggested meaning is related to the 
expressed indirectly through something else related to 
it ; e.g. the term ‘ Hari ’ (Visnu) suggests- the fact of 
his right eye being the Sun (the Sun and the Moon 
being described as the two eyes of Visnu), hence the 
closing of that eye signifies sunset, which signifies the 
closing of the lotus and the consequent hiding of 
Brahma seated upon it, which, lastly, suggests the fact 
that ha’ secret parts being rendered invisible to anyone, 
her pleasure would continue unmolested. 

Others again (the Vedantins) have held the view 
that — “It is the meamng of the sentence- which, com- 
prehended through a single indivisible cognition, is what 
is ‘ expressed ’ or ‘ denoted, ’ and it is the sentence alone 
that is denotative ” 

But even these men, when they descend to the 
regions of ‘Illusion, ’ have to take into account ‘ words ’ 
and ‘meanings of words’; so that according to these 
people also, in the examples cited above ‘ (‘ The sandal- 

paint over thy breasts has been thou hast not 

gone to that wretched man ’) the affio'ination, and such 
other meanings must be regarded as being * suggested.’ 

[The Logician starts off with another objection to 
the ‘Suggestion theory’] — " What is suggested is not 
something entirely unconnected with the expressed 
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meaning ; if it were, then anything could be 
suggested by any word, without any restriction. 
Tn view of some such connection being essential, 
there can be no 'suggestivmess in the absence 
of some restrictive relationship ; and thus what 
really happens in the case of ‘ Suggestion ’ is that 
there is (1) a constant relation (between the 
suggested and the suggested), (2) the relation is 
such that the suggester is never concomitant 
with the contrary of the suggested, and (3) the 
suggester subsists in the suggested ; so that the 
suggester f ulfillin g the three conditions of the ‘ Infer- 
ential Problems, ’ our knowledge of the suggested 
meaning comes to be purely inferential in character. 
For instance, in the following verse— ‘My good 
man, roam about as you choose ; the dog 
has been killed by the lion living in the cave 
of the banks of the Godavari,’ — what is advised 
is the safety of roaming about due to the removal 
of the dog from the house, and this leads to 
the inference of the danger involved in wandering 
on the banks of the Godavari, by reason of the 
presence of the lion. The ‘ roaming of a coward ’ 
is invariably concomitant with the certainty of ‘the 
absence of all cause of fear’; — on the banks of 
the Godavari ‘ the cause of fear ’ is -present ; and 
so this ‘presence ’ is the contrary of the aforesaid 
‘ absence ’ with which the said roaming is 
invariably concomitant Hence the said ‘ presence 5 
leads to the deduction (of what is contrary to the 
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aforesaid ‘roaming , 5 %. e. the impropriety of 
roaming ”* 

Our answer to the above is as follows: — (a) 
As a matter of fact, even a* coward is found 
going to places where there is danger, under 

certain circumstances, such as by the order of 
his preceptor or master, under the influence of his 
love for his beloved ; so that the inferential probans 
(premiss) is ‘ inconclusive ’ (the * coward’s roaming ’ 
being not invariably concomitant with the ‘absence of 
danger’); — (&)and again, it is possible that the pa-son 
addressed may be a brave man who, even though * 
fearing the dog, would not fear the lion, and thus the 
premiss is also ‘ contradictory ’ (the ‘ presence of the 
lion ’ not necessarily involving the impossibility of the 
‘fearing man’ not roaming that way) ; — (c) further, 
‘the presence of the lion * on the banks of the Godavari 
is not something known either by direct Perception 
or by Inference, it is learnt only from the words 
(of the speaker), and since no reliability belongs 

"'The invariable concomitance between ’roaming of the cowaid ’ 
and 1 absence of cause of feai ’ is expressed in the following 
logical horn — 'Every case of the coVaid’s loammg is a case of 
tho absence of danger , when obveisely stated, this stands as— 'No 
case of the piesenee of danger is a case of the cowaid's loaming’ 
(An E proposition) , the presence of the lion forms the next 
piomisb 'The present is a ease of the piesenee of daugei ’—(an 
A pioposition) ; and this leads to the conclusion— 1 1 This is not a 
case of the cowaid’s loanng’ {E pioposition) This is Celarent in 
Finguio I, a poifectly valid syllogism Tina, the imptoptielg 0 / 
warning on the Godaoan which has been held to be the suggested 
meaning turns out to bo something that can be got at bj mean* 
of inference 
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to tlie mere word (of a stray person), until 

it has been found to be consonant with tacts, 

the probans is ‘ unknown’ also. — ‘Thus the 

probans being vitiated by three fallacies, how can it 

lead to any valid inference of the conclusion? — Further, 
in the case of the verse ‘the sandal-paint over thy 

breasts has been entirely rubbed out thou hast not 

gone to the wretched man ’, the marks — rubbing 
out of the sandal-paint and so forth — which have 
been set forth as suggestive (of the conclusion 
‘thou hast gone’) are such as could be brought 
out by (and hence be indicative of) other circumstances 
also ; in fact even in the verse itself they are 
described as brought about by bathing ; so that 
they are not invariably concomitant with the 
‘ dalliance ’ (of the person addressed, which is 
held to be suggested ). 

According to the upholder of the ‘ suggestion ’ 
theory, on the other hand, the said suggestion 
has been explained as brought about by the 
marks described, through the aid of the epithet 
‘wretched* (applied to the lover, which suggests 
his infidelity -in havifig dallied with the messen- 
ger). — Nor could this ‘ wretchedness ’ be made 
the basis of any Inference, for the simple 
reason that it is not something that is already 
cognised through any (other) valid means of cognition. 
As for the fact that a certain set of words gives 
rise to the notion of things (not actually expressed 
by them), without any rhyme or reason, — this 
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cannot be effectively urged against the upholder 
ol the ‘ Suggestion ’ theory (who takes pride in 
the suggestion of such meanings). > 


Thus ends Chapter V, dealing with the 
sub-divisions of Suggestive Poetry and the Poetry 
of Subordinate Suggestion. 



Chapter VI 

LOWEST KIND OF POETRY 

OF FANCIFUL WOPD AND FANCIFUL MEANTNO 
* 

Text (48) — In the two kinds of Poetry spoken 
qf above — that of Fanciful Word and that 
of Fanciful Meaning, — subordinacy and 
predominance belong respectively to the 
fanciful meaning and the fanciful word. 

Convert — It is not that in the Poetry of Fanciful 
Word, there is no fanciful meaning or vice versa. 

[All that the division means is that though in any 
individual instance, -we may have both fanciful word and 
fanciful meaning, yet it is regarded as the Poetry ‘ of 
Fanciful Word ’ when the fanciful word (f. e., the Verbal 
figure of Speech) is more prominent than the fanciful mean- 
ing (». e„ the Ideal Figure of Speech) ; and it is regarded as 
‘ of fanciful meaning ’ when the fanciful meaning is the 
more prominent of the two]. 

[In support of this commixture of both] we have 
the following declaration * — 

‘ (a) Some writers have spoken of Metaphor 
and the other (ideal) Figures of Speech as the real 
* embellishments ’ of Poetry ; even the face of a woman, 
though beautiful in itself, does not appear charming 
when it is without any ornaments [similarly Poetry, 
however beautiful in itself is not charming unless 
it is embellished by a Figure of Speech ] ; — (6) others 
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regard Metaphor and the other Ideal Figure?, of 
Speech as something foreign to Poetry, and they 
hold that the real embellishment consists in the elegant 
placing of nouns and verbs ; it is this that they call 
‘ elegance of composition ’ ; no such elegance (or 
charm) attaches to the mere Ideal figure (the fanciful 
meaning) ; — (c) we however accept both kinds of 
embellishments or figures — the Verbal and the Ideal.' 

Example of the ‘Fanciful Word’ (Verbal Figure 
of Speech) — 

Prathamam arnnachchh ayaatavattatah l anal’- 
aprabhah. 

Tadanu virahottdmyattanvi Icapolaialadyutih. 

TJdayati tato dhvantadhvamsaksamah ksana- 
damuhhe . 

Sarasabisiriikcinrlachch hed.ac.h chh a virmrgal nfi- 
ehhanah 

‘The Moon rises at first with a shade of red; 
then he takes the golden hue; after that he 
has the lustre of the cheeks of the slender woman 
pining under separation ; then towards night he takes 
the splendour of the bulbous root of the fresh 
lotus-stock and is then capablb of dispersing darkness’. 

[ Here the charm lies in Alliteration, which is 
more prominent and charming than the senes of similes 
involved]. 

Example of the ‘ Fanciful Meaning ’ (Ideal Figure 
of Speech) — 

1 Whom do not («) the locks of the woman 
with fair-laslied eyes — and (6) the wicl'ed people 
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— not perturb, — when they (a) curl over the eyes 
[ (b) are seen], (a) hanging low [ (6) mean ], (a) 
lying beautifully on the forehead [ (5) delighting in 
telling lies\. , and never abandon their (a) blackness 
[ (6) fraudulmce] and (a) curls [ (5) crookedness, 
dishonesty ].’ 

[Here we have the ideal figure 1 Combination ’ 
aided by ‘ Paranomosia ’ and ‘ Simile.’] 

Though in reality, in the case of all kinds 
of Poetry, everything ultimately turns upon the 
Excitants, Ensuants and Valiants (and the Passion 
manifested by these) [and hence in Fanciful Poetry 
also there is bound to be some suggestion of * 
Passion ], yet what happens in the two kinds of 
Fanciful Poetry just described is that no real 
‘Passion’ is dearly discernible and it is on that 
ground that they are regarded as ‘ devoid of 
suggestiveness ’ [and hence ‘ inferior’]. 

The varieties of this land of Poetry are 
many, in accordance with the number of Figures 
of Speech — ideal and verbal ; and these are going 
to be described under the section treating of the 
‘Figures of Speech’ (Chapters IX and X). 
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Thus ends Chapter VI 
dealing until the Poetiy of 
Fanciful Word and Meaning. 



Chapter VH. 

OF DEFECTS 

Having described the Form of Poetry, the 
author states the general definition of defects (the 
absence of which he has made a necessary condition 
in all poetry) : — 

Text (49) — Defect is the repressor of the prin- 
cipal meaning ; the 1 principal meaning ’ 
being the Passion , as also the Expressed 
4 Meaning, which is essential for the 

manifestation of the Passion , — both of 
these requiring the aid of Word and the 
rest, Defects pertain to these latter also. 

Commentary. — ‘ Repressing ’ is hindering the 
agreeableness. 

‘ Word and the rest . — The phrase 1 and the 
rest ’ is meant to include Letters and Syntactical 
construction (i. e. Sentence). 

The author now proceeds to add specific defini- 
tions of particular Defects. — 

Text (60 and 61) — The defective Word is such 
as — (l) unpleasant to the ear, (£) lading 
correctness, (8) unconventional, (4) incapable 
of giving sense, (6) having Us meaning 
suppressed , (6) having an improper signi- 
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fcation, (7) useless, ( 8 ) not expressive, ( 9 ) 
indecorous in three ivays, (10) ambiguous , 
(11) unintelligible , (IS) vulgar , (IS) and 
one whose meaning has to be guessed ; — and 
it is (14) obscure, or (15) having the 
predicative factor not discriminated, or 
(16) of repugnant implication, — only when 
occurring in a compound . 

Commentary . 

[Examples of each of the above sixteen defects] — 
(1) The word that has the defect of being ‘un- 
pleasant to the ear’, — i. e. consisting of harsh letters, — 
is found in the following — 

‘Anahga 

Alin git ah sa tanvahgya kartdrthyam labhate 
kaddl 

‘When will he attain the fulfilment of his 
desires, on being embraced by the slender-bodied girl, 
lovely through the graces of her glance, the auspicious 
abode of the Love-god himself ? ’■ 

Here the word ‘ kartdrthyam ’ is . ‘ unpleasant to 
the ear ’ (Harsh). 

(2) The following contains an example of the 
word ‘lacking in correctness,’ i. e. not according with 
the rules of grammar, — 

l Etanmanda 

Dmantvdmanundthate ’ 

‘ O thou, the daughter of the chief of the settle- 
ment! the herd of elephants, seeking safely from 
danga’ (at the hands of young foresters), is begging 
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you not ' to cover your breasts with leaves, — breasts 
that resemble the half-ripe Tindulca fruit in being 
dark in the centre and slightly white all round, 
and wliich deserve to be fondled by Shabara-youths \ 

[The sense is that if the girl does not cover her breasts 
the hunting youths would be attracted nearer towards 
them than towards the heads of the elephants.] 

Here the verb ‘ anunathate ’ is grammatically 
incorrect. In accordance with Panini’s Sutra 2.3.15, 
the root ‘ noth’ can take the Atmanepada ending 
only when it is used in the sense of "benediction 
(hope or expectation), as in the expression ‘sarpiso 
nathate ’ (‘he expects to obtain butter’); while in 
the verse cited, the word ‘ anunathate ’ has the sense 
of begging. Hence the correct reading should have 
been * anunathati stanayugam ’. 

(3) The following is an example of the ‘uncon- 
ventional,’ — i. e. a word, which though quite correct 
formally, is one that has not been admitted by poets 
into usage — 

‘ yatha'yun daivato'sya ’ 

‘In as much as this person is always cruel in his 
actions, it seems as if his guiding spirit were a 
ghost or a demon 

Though the form ‘ daivatah ’ is formally correct, — - 
it being mentioned in the lexicons as belonging both to 
the masculine and the neuter gender, — yet as a matter 
of fact, it has nevei been used in its masculine form. 

(4) The following is an example of the word 
‘incapable of giving sense’, i. e, one used in a 
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sense to which its denotative potency does not 
extend. - 

‘ Tirtliantaresu hanti samprato sadaram ’ 

‘After having acquired merit from bathing in 
other sacred places, he now reverentially repairs 
to the Celestial River.’ 

Here the verb * hanti ’ has been used in the 
sense of going (which it is incapable of denoting). 

(5) The following is an example of a word which 
has its meaning * suppressed ’ — i. e. used in a sense 
which, though formally correct, is not generally known' — 

‘ Yavalcarasardra shonitakachena 

parichwmbita sahasa. 

‘When the lover, who had his locks made 
ruddy by the touch of ha’ feet painted with red 
alakta, saw that the young girl was flurried through 
fright (caused by the suspicion that the redness 
might be due to blood), he kissed her vehemently ’. 

Here the intended meaning of the word ‘ shonita ? 
i e, ‘made ruddy’ — -is ‘suppressed’ by its better 
known meaning, * blood ’. 

(6) In the following we have an example of 
the word ‘ with an improper signification’ — 

‘ Tapasvibhtrya, 

ranashvamedhe pashutamupagatah ’ 

‘Tire glorious men who have become beasts 
offered in the sacrifice of battle quickly attain that 
condition which is attained by ascetics by prolonged 
austerities, and which is eagerly sought after by 
performers of sacrifices.’ * 
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Here the word ‘partin’, ‘beast’’, — indicating (in 
its proper denotation)' as it does, cowardliness— 
conveys a sense that is ‘improper’ (and repugnant 
to the context). 

[The meaning is that those who lose their lives in 
battle attain heaven more quickly than others ; this has 
been figuratively expressed hv means of the words ‘men 
who are killed in battle as beasts are offered in sacrifice’,— 
and this implies that the .men are possessed of the qualities 
of the ‘ beasts’ ; and these qualities are quite the rerorse of 
bravery and other qualities which are generally associated 
with the heroes of war. 3 

* * 

(7) In the following we have an example of 
the ‘useless’ (redundant) word. — 

‘Utphulla mama hi gauri 

J 

‘O blessed Gauri, whose complexion is bright 
like the pollen of the full-blown lotus, may my 
desired object be accomplished by your kindness!’ 

Here the particle ‘ hi ’ is entirely superfluous. 

(8) In the following we have an example of 
the ‘inexpressive’ word — 

{a) 1 Abandhyahopasya .* . . 

.jantuna darah. ’ 

‘To him whose anger is never futile and who 

ever able to destroy his own troubles, people 
surrender themselves of them own accord; on the 
other hand, if one is devoid of resentment, men 
do not mind his enmity, nor do they care for lifa 
friendship, if he is not generous \ 
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Here the word ‘jantu’ (winch means ‘annual’), 
is used in the sense of ‘not generous’, which il 
never expresses. 

[A distinction is made between the ‘ inexpressive ’ 
■word and the word ‘incapable of giving sense’ (4) 
on the ground that while the latter, though incapable 
of expressing the intended meaning in its entirety, does 
express a portion of it, the former is absolutely 
unable to express any portion of it at all. That is of 
the two factors of the intended meaning, the object, and 
its qualities, while the ‘ Incapable Word ’ may signiiy 
one or the other, though not both, the 1 Inexpressive 
Word’ signifies neither.] 

Another example of the “Inexpressive Word ” — 

Jj-Ctr d/ I'i'blC’ • .« ........ . 

dagdhand%nw>n . . . 


.jlvcdoJco 1 dhund ’. 

‘Woe to me! That time when T saw the Moon- 
faced one is said to have been (dark) night, and 
this present time, darkened as it is by the pangs 
of her separation, is held to be (light) day] What 
shall ] do? The Dispenser is ever a\ei>c to my 
welfare ! Or else, why was not the entire living 
world transformed for me into that -a me night.’ 

Here the word ‘ diiw,m ’ is not quite expreydve 
oi brightness [in the same manner a** ‘ turn a, -~t ' is 
ol darkness]. 

Another example ol thi- -ame deled \\e liau* 
in a care where (though the \erbal mot j- tjnite 
expressive ol the intended meanning). the meaning 
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becomes changed by the particular prefix added to 
it; as in the following — 

‘Jaflgha 

..... Vidadhadabhinavo bhavdnyah ’ 

1 Glorious is the Dandapdda attitude struck up 
by Bhavani when imitating her husband’s dance, — 
the attitude (of the legs) which bears the splen- 
dour of the lotus grown in the tank of the exquisite 
charm of her body, having the thighs for its stalk, the 
lustrous nails for its filaments, the bright red paints 
on the feet for its petals, and the jingling anldels 
for the bees hovering round it.-’ 

Here the word * vidadhut ’ has bden used in 
the sense of * dadhat ‘bears.’ 

[The form ' dctdhat ’ without the prefix ‘vi,’ means 
‘bearing’, with the said prefix, it means ‘ordaining,’ 
* encompassing ’ and so forth.] 

(9) The ‘indecorous’ word is of three kinds, 
implying either («) indecency or (6) disgust or 
(c) inauspiciousness; we have an example of (a) 
in the following: — 

t 

‘ Sadhunan 

bh/ruvam ’ 

* He whose vast sddhana (army — the male organ) 
is one that is not found with any one else, — ol 
such an intelligent person who can bear (he 
eyebrows curved (in anger) ? ’ 

There is an mdevtuU implication in the double 
meaning of the word ‘ mdhantcu \ 
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An example of (&) we have in the following — 

‘ Lilatamarasa 

dadall vayum chumbita ’ 

‘He who had his lips bearing the marks of 
the freely bestowed kisses of a strange woman, on 
being struck (in anger) by his wife with her sporting 
lotus, stood rubbing his eyes, as if they were 
hurt by the dust of the flower falling into them; 
the simple-minded young girl (taking pity on him) 
stood there puffing air into the eyes with her 
budded mouth; thereupon, either through mistake 
or through cunningness, the man kissed her repeat- 
edly (thus becoming reconciled), without having had to 
throw himself at her feet (and seek her forgiveness) \ 

The phrase ‘ vayum dadati \ has an implication 
that arouses disgust. 

(c) ‘ Mrdupavana vinashdt 

varhi \ 

1 By the disappearance of my beloved, this 
dense and lovely train of the peacock, ruffled by 
mild breeze, has been left without a rival ; for 
in the presence of f the hair-braid of that fair- 
tressed one, interspersed with flowers, and ruffled 
in dalliance, whom could this peacock captivate ? ' 

Here the term * vinashdt ’ has an inauspicious 
implication (as it denotes death). 

(10) In the following we have an example of • 
the ‘ ambiguous ’ word — 

‘ Alingitastatra 

vandydm kwi'u 


20 
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‘Embraced by glorious victory, may you, revered 
Sire, receive in your ears reverent and continuous 
benedictions, and extend your mercy ! ’ 

The exact signification of the word ‘ vandyam ’ 
- is ambiguous ; it being doubtful whether it means 
‘ forcibly captured women ’ (in which case the sentence 
would mean ‘ may you extend your mercy towards the 
captive women 1 ), or ‘ reverent ’ (in which case it would 
qualify ‘ dshthparampardm ’). 

(11) The following is an example of the ‘un- 
intelligible ’ word, — i.e. one that is used in a technical 
sense attaching to it only in scientific literature: — 

' Samyagjfiana .... dalitashayatajusah 

bandhanam .’ 

‘One who has his desires destroyed by the 
supreme light of True "Wisdom,— to him an act, even 
though done, does not act as a bondage.’ 

Here the term ‘ashaya’ in the sense of desire 
or longing is a technicality of the Yoga and other 
technical philosophical literature. 

(12) In the following we have an example of 
the ‘vulgar' word, i.e. one that is used only by the 
lower order of men. 

‘ JB aka 

katishcha karate manah ’ ' 

‘Thy face which has taken to itself the lustre 
of the full moon, and these thy buttocks resembling 
a block of gold, captivate the heart’. 

The word ‘ fatti 5 (is one that is used only in 
vulgar parlance.) 
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(13) The following is an example of the word 
‘ whose meaning has to be guessed out/ — i. e. which 
is used in such a secondary or figurative sense as is 
not permissible, in accordance with the law (stated 
by Kumarila) that (a) ‘Some forms of figurative use 
are such as are as well recognised as direct denotation 
itself, being based upon the inherent potency of the 
words, (6) there aie others adopted for the moment, for 
some special purpose, (c) while there are some that are 
absolutely incapable of affording the required sense 
and are hence inadmissible/ [And it is this third land 
of figurative use that is meant in the present context]. 

‘ Shcvratkala chapetdpdtandtitliim \ 

‘Thy face, O slender one, makes the Moon, 
who is the beloved of the autumnal Full-moon 
night, the recipient of a slap \ 

Here the ‘ giving of a slap ’ is meant to be indicative of 
sun-passing [and this indication is not based upon either 
convention or upon any special purpose to be served]. 

‘ Samdsagatameva * (in the text) is to be 
construed as meaning that the three defects that 
are mentioned last ’ are so only when occurring in 
a compound, the others being defective both when 
occurring in a single word and in a compound. 

(14) The following contains an example of 
the ‘ obscure ’ word, — i. c. where the comprehension 
of the intended meaning is impeded : — 

1 Atr'lochanasambhvtajyotirudgcniu<bhdsibJiih 
'S'idj sham shobh ate ‘ tyanham bhiipdla taca chestilmn 
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‘Thy conduct looms bright like those that 
bloom in the light of him who was bom of the 
eyes of the sage Atri’. 

What are meant here are the white ‘lilies,’ 
which bloom in the light of the Moon, who is 
described as being bom out of the eyes of the 
sage Atri. [And this is extremely obscure]. 

(15) The following is an example of (a com- 
pound) where ‘the predicative factor is not dis- 
criminated,’ — i. e. not sufficiently emphasised as the 
principal factor, — 

MLiirddvmamud . «• « • ....... ............ ...... 

Dhauteshdnghriprasadopanatajayajagajjdtamith- 

yamahimnam... 

praydsalf. 

‘What is the use of these my heads and 
arms, if I have to make an effort even for the 
protecting of tire city ? — the heads whose false 
glory was trumpeted to the world through victories 
gained by the favour of Shiva’s feet, washed as 
they were with the unimpeded flow of blood issuing 
from them when they were mdjestically cut off by 
myself and the aims full of intense pride manifested 
in the deep longing for the lifting of the ICailasha 
mountain.’ 

Here the defect lies in the compound ending with 
nnlhydmahimdm’ where ‘ Mithya ’ ‘false,’ forming the 
first term of the qualitative compound, appears only 
as a qualifying adjunct (anuvadya, referred to for 
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the sake of, and hence subordinate) to something 
else (i.e. ‘greatness’)) while in reality it is meant 
to be the •predicative factor, and the predominant 
element. 

[Tlie meaning being that ‘ the greatness had turned out 
to he fat sc inasmuch as I have to make an effort to guard 
my city’. In this manner there is a logical connection 
between the assertion of falsity and the subsequent state' 
ment ; in the other case the two statements stand separately 
— (a) ‘ my heads have false greatness’ and (ft) * I have to 
guard the city’ ; and there is no logical connection between 
the two.] 

Another example of the same we have in the 
following : — 

‘ Srastam Dvitiyamaurvvmiva ’ 

‘She again and again tucked up the girdle of 
Bakula flowers which slid down from her waist, — 
the girdle that resembled the second bow-string kept 
in her charge by the Love-God who knows the 
proper place to doposit things ’. 

What is meant to be emphasised here is the fact 
of the girdle being the second, ; 

[As it is only when it is the second, that there can be 
any possibility of its being deposited ; — and this fact of 
its being the second is subordinated in the compound, where 
l dvitiya\ ‘ second,’ appears only as a subordinate factor]. 

The right reading therefore would be ‘ maurvim 
dvifiyamiva ' [where dviftydml standing by itself, the" 
fact of being ‘second’ becomes duly emphasised]. 
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Another example of the same defect: — 

‘V apwrvirTipaksamal ak syaj anmatd 

....... • ■•■■■ ■ . . . • (!«««• . ........ « i ^ %llOC]lCt7lCt 

‘His body contains disfigured eyes, of unknown 
birth, and his wealth indicated by his having no dress ; 
O thou fawn-eyed one, is there in Shiva, even singly any 
of those qualities that one seeks for in a bridegroom ?’ 

What is meant to be emphasised here is that 
‘his birth n unknown ’ [and this has been made a 
subordinate factor in the compound ‘cdahsyaj anmatd]. 
The right reading would thus have been ‘ alaksita jamih .’ 
Yet another example of die same defect — 

‘ Ananda 

ksanamapyamukta 



‘Being the ocean of bliss, the one abode of the force 
enchaining the fickle heart, she was not left by you 
even for one moment; and now her very name brings 
disgust in you, — woe to us ! ’ 

What is meant to be emphasised or predicated 
here is the negation — ‘not left’; — and hence the 
negative particle should have stood by itself, a u 
‘na mukta \ — as it is in the verse ‘navajaJ adharah 
... . .na drptanishacharah, . .suradhanuridam 
na iasyci sharasanam,. .ayamapi . .dhardsardh 
na bunapa/ramparah , . . vidyut priydmanio 

norvadn' — ‘This is the fresh dense cloud, not i! 
vainglorious demon ; this is the celestial bow, not 
the bow of that demon ; this is the downpour of lain; 
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not the flight of arrows; this is the lightning bright like 
the hue of gold on a touch-stone, and not my beloved 
Urvashi’; — while, in the passage quoted before we 
have the negative particle appearing as the subordinate 
factor in the compound ‘am/ukta which would have 
been justified only if there were something else predi- 
cated in reference to the 1 non-abandoning’, as is found 
to be the case with the following — * jugopatmanam - 
atrasto ; bheje dharmamanaturah ; agrdhnuradade 
so’ rih an ; asaktah mkhamanvabhui ; — ‘Though 
unterrified he guarded himself ; though untroubled, 
he had recourse to righteousness ; though not greedy, 
he received wealth ; and though unattached, he enjoyed 
pleasures;’ [where the self-guarding is predicated with 
reference to the tact of the king being unterrified 
and so forth, which justifies the compounding of the 
negative particle.] 

(1G) The following is an example of ‘repugnant 
suggestion’, — 

* ‘ Sudhd 

akaryamitra varnayamahe ’ 

‘ What shall I sajj of him who is a disinterested 
friend, his conduct being as pure as the rays of the 
moon. ’ 

Here the sense meant to be conveyed by the 
word ‘ akdryamitram , is that he is friendly without 
any selfish motive — a disinterested friend; whereas 
the word has also the other (repugnant) signification — 
that ‘ he is a m%tra, a companion, an associate, in 
akarya, evil deeds, ’ 
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Another example — 

‘ Chirakala 

galayrahavrC 

‘ Meeting after a long time her lover rejoicing her 
eyes, the loving girl suddenly offers him her embrace’ 
Here the right word to use would have been 
‘ Kanthagraham ’, ‘ falling on his neck 

[The word that is used however, ‘ galagmham is 
better known as the name of a particular disease of the 
neck, and as such it has a most repugnant implication in 
the present context]. 

Another example — 

‘Na tr astern 

bhavanlpateh 

vismrtah . ’ 

‘ When Rama broke the bow of the husband of 
Bhavanl, he did not fear that God himself, because 
Ills heart is quiescent through his mercy on all living 
creatures ; the son of that God, Skanda, also, was the 
source of joy to the universe by reason of his baling 
killed the haughty demon Taraka (and hence he also 
could not be feared); but how is it that he did not 
think of myself, the disciple of the God Shiva, and 
as dear to him as his son Skanda ? ’ 

Here the word ‘ bhavanipati literally meaning 
‘the husband of Bhava’s wife’ (‘ bhavanV meaning 
the ‘wife of Bhava’ another name for Shiva,) has the 
repugnant signification that the Goddess had a husband 
other than Shiva, the God spoken of. 
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Another example — 

1 Qorapi .ambikaramanak ’ 

‘May Ambika’s husband protect you, — lie near 
whom even Gauri’s lion becomes freed from all ill- 
feeling towards the Bull that is used as a conveyance 
by that God. 1 

Here the word * Ambikaramanak ’ has a repug- 
nant signification (its literal meaning ‘one who enjoys 
the company of ‘ Ambikd’, mother). 

[Having dealt with the defects found in compounds 
only, the anthor proceeds to deal with the other defects 
described before, the ‘ disagreeable to the ear ’ and the rest 
which are held to occur m Bingle words as also in 
compounds] 

But he gives an example of only one of them, the 
‘disagreeable to the ear,’ as occurring in a compound — 

( Sd dure I 

V arhinirhrddandrho’yam gatah ’ 

‘Far away is she of the lovely and graceful glances, 
and here has arrived the season resounding with 
the cry of the peacocks ! ’ 

[Here the compound in the second line is 
harsh-sounding]. * 

The other defects (as occurring in compounds) 
may be similarly exemplified. 

Text ( 6 St) — Excepting (a) ‘ lack of correctness 
(6) ‘ incapability of giving sense ’ and ( c ) 
‘uselessness’ — these ( aforesaid ) defects occwt' 
in a sentence also ; and some of them in 
parts of words as well. 


21 
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Convm. — ■ Some of them ’, — not all. 

The following are the examples in. due order- 551 

(1) [The sentence ‘disagreeable to the eat’] — 

/ 

'So'dhyaista vedantstridashanayasia 

‘ Pitrmatdrpsit satnamtiinsta bandhvn - 

1 Vyajesta sadvai^gamaramsta nitau 

• 8 nmulagh & tarn nyavadhidarimshcha\ 

‘lie studied the Vedas, offered sacrifices to 
the Gods and oblations to the Pitrs, honoured 
his friends, subjugated the ‘sixfold group’ (of 
Desire, Anger, Avarice, Delusion, Pride and Envy), 
took delight in statesmanship, and rooted out his 
enemies’. 

[Though in most cases cited as exemplifying the 
defects as occumnq in a sentence, the defects are actually 
found to lie in words only,— as here the Jiarslmess 
lies in the words ‘adhyaista’, ' aya?ta ’ and so forth,— 
yet the distinction is justified on the ground that where 
the defect lies in a single word in the sentence it is 
regarded as occurring tn the word, while where it 
occurs in more than one word, it is taken as occur- 
ring in the sentence .] 

t 

(2) [The ‘ unconventional ’] — 

* Set rdtu vo dushchy avail o bhdvukandm 

parampcCrdm 

* Anedamv kiddy aishcha dyatu dosairasanvmatari . 

‘ May Indra bring you a continuity of prosperily ' 
May he strike your enemies with deafness, dumb- 
ness and other disabilities I’ 
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Here the word ‘ dushchyavana ’ for Indra, and 
* anedamukcH for ‘deaf and dumb’, are such as 
are not used , ‘unconventional.’ 

(3) [The ‘suppressed meaning’] — 

‘ Sayakasalidyavahormakaradlwaja- 

niyamitaksmnadhipateh 

1 Ahjaruchibhasvaraste bhatitarama- 

vanipa shlokah ’ 

‘You O king, who are the master of the 
Ocean-bounded Earth, and have the sword for your 
companion, have your fame shining resplendent like 
the moon’. 

Here the words ‘ say aka ' , ‘ makaradhvaja ’ , 
t ksamd\ l abja ’ and ‘ shloka ’ have been used in 
the sense, respectively, of sword, ocean, earth, moon, 
and fame, — while they are better known as having 
the sense of arrow, love-god, forgiveness , lotus and 
verse, respectively [and hence the desired significati on 
of all these words is ‘suppressed’]. 

(4) [‘ Improper signification ’] 

Kublndastvam tdvat patayasi gunagrdmama • 

bhito 

Yasho gdyantyet'i dishi dishi cha nagnastava 
vibho 

Sharajjyotsna gaurasphutavikaiasarvahgasu *■ 
bhaga 

Tathapi tvcctkirtirbhramati vigatachchhadana- 
miha ’. 

‘As Lord df the Earthi you are spreading on all 
aides hosts of good qualities ; these bards are singing 
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your fame on all sides ; and yet tliy renown, beautiful 
and resplendent as the autumnal moon, wanders about 
unfurled.’ 

Here there is an ‘improper signification, ’ inas- 
much as some of the words — e.g.'hubinda? \?patayasij 
i nagna\ * yasha ’] have a second meaning which 
indicates disrespect towards the person described. 

[‘ Kuhndct’ means a weaver, ‘ gy/wmpatayasi' means 
‘ weave yarn , ' nagna ' means naked, ‘ yasha[i is capable of 
being read or constrned as * ayashah,’ so that the person 
addressed comes to be described as a weaver weaving cloth 
and so forth >] 

(5) [The ‘Inexpressive’]— 

‘ Prabhrabhrari visnudhamapya visetmashvah 
kwrotyayam 

Nidramsahasrapwrnanampalayanaparayanam, 

‘ Having reached the beautifully clouded sky, the 
sun puts to flight the sleep of the lotuses.’ 

Here the words ( prabhrabhrat,’ visnudhama,’ 
‘vi§amashv a \ ‘ nidra ’ and ‘porna’ have been used in 
the sense, respectively, of ‘beautiful cloud’, ‘sky’ 
‘ sun’, ‘dosing’ and ‘petal’, — While, as a matter of fact 
they do not express or denote these things. 

(6) [Indecorous — shameful] — 

* Bhupaterupasarpanti hampana vamalochctnd 

Tattatpraharanoisahavafi mohanavmadadhct? 1 ’. 

‘ The angry army of the king brought about the 
stupefaction (of the enemy) by marching and energetical- 
ly striking? 
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Here the words 1 upasarpantV , * praharana ’ and 
‘ moh ana ’ give rise to feelings of shame by reason of 
their second meanings (woman in love, embraces and 
passionate love, respectively), and are therefore 
‘indecorous’. 

[Indecorous — Disgusting] — 

Te'nyairvantain samashnanti parolsargaTa-ha 
bJmiljate. 

‘Those who are prone to making use of the ideas of 
other poets eat out of other people’s vomitings and 
sluttings.’ 

Here the words ‘vomiting’, ‘slutting’ and ‘excret- 
ing’ (which is another meaning of pravartana ) arc 
productive of disgust. 

[Indecorous — Inauspicious] — 

‘ Pitrvasatimaham vrajdmi tarn saha pariva- 
rajanena yatra me. 

‘JBhavati sapadi pdvakdnvayc hrdayamadicsi- 
tushokashalyakam' 1 . 

‘ With all my family I shall repair to my 
father’s house, where in the purifying family, my 
heart shall have all its darts of grief removed.' 

Here the words* ' pitrvasati ’ (and ' pavuhn ') 
intended to convey the meaning of ‘father’s hou^e’ 
(and ‘purifying’), signify also the crcmoforhnu (and 
fi re \ and are for that reason * inauspicious. ' 

(7) [The ‘Ambiguous ’| — 

‘ Surdlayollasapurah jn'ajjtnjxivynpKthnvt' 

pni>nh 

Md rgnncip ravttno bhdsvadbhvhrc^u vibthyntnm' 
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It is doubtful whether (a) the words ‘ sv. ral ay a\ 
‘ kampana ’, ‘ margctna ’ and * bhvti ’ are meant to 
signify ‘abode of the gods’, ‘army’, ‘arrow’ and 
‘glory’ [in which case the passage would mean— 
‘Look at this king, who is bent upon 'Heaven, is 
equipped with sufficient army, clever in the use of 
arrows and of resplendent glory ’], or (b) 1 wine-shop 
‘trembling’, ‘begging’ and ‘destruction’ [in which 
case the meaning would be — ‘ Look at this man, ever 
bent upon wine-shops, constantly trembling, efficient 
in begging and with destruction facing him ’]. 

(8) [The ‘Unintelligible’] — 

‘ Tasyddhvmdtropdyasya 

Tivrasamvegataju$ah, 

Drdhabhvmih priyaprdplan 

Yatnah sa phalitah sakhe ’ 

‘ The powerful efforts of the man have’ succeed- 
ed in helping him to attain what he desired, — 
he having employed the methods (of self-control 
and the rest) conducive to true wisdom, and prac- 
tising intense renunciation’. 

Here the words ‘ adhimatrct ’ (‘ tlvrcisamvega ’ 
and ‘ (Irdhabhiimi ’) are uskl in their technical 
sense found in Yoga literature only, and as such 
they are not intelligible’. 

(9) [‘The Vulgar’]— 

‘ Tdmbuldbhrtagallo'yam bhallam jalpati 
mdnuscdi ’ 

‘ Karoti _ khadan am panam sadaivct tv yalhd 
iathd ’ 
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‘Having Ms cheeks filled with betel-leaves, and 
eating and * drinking always, he goes on talking ra- 
pidly. 5 

The words * galla ’ (and 'bhalla ’) are ‘vulgar’. 

(-10) [‘Whose meaning is to be guessed’] 

- *. Va stravaiduryacharanaih 
Ksatasattvaraj ahparah 
Niskampd rachita netra — 

Yuddham vedaya samprutam 

‘TMs unshaking t king (i.e. the earth) has its 
third besides Harmony and Energy (i.e. Dark- 
ness) dispelled by the feet ( i . e. rays) of the emerald 
(i.e. gem) of the vastra (i.e. ‘ambara’, viz: sky) 
\i.e. the sun];, so open now the battle (i.e. pair) 
oE your eyes’. 

The meaning intended to be conveyed here is that 
‘the sun having dispelled darkness from the earth, 
the eyes should be opened ’ ; and this can only be 
guessed out of the words used. 

[ta) ‘ Yastra ’ has' another synonym in 'ambara’, 
which means the <slty , — ‘ vaidUnja ’ denotes the emerald, 
which is one hind of gem—' charana ’ is synonymous 
with * pada which alsa means ‘ rays hence the com- 
pound * vastravaiduryacharana ’ means * the rays of the 
gem of the sky i.e. the son ;- 1 Sattva', Bajas and’ 
Tamos are the three cosmic attributes, — so that 
the third besides Rajas and Sattva is Tamas, which 
denotes darkness, — so that the compound ‘ k§atamllva- 
rajafypara ’ means ' whose darkness has been dispelled — 
niflcampa ’ meaning unshalnng, is used for the immoveable 
Earth . * yuddhn ' is synonymous with ‘ dvandva \ which 
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also means * pair — lienee the compound ‘ neirayuddham ’ 
means * pair of eyes’.] 

(11) [The ‘obscure’.] — 

' ‘ DhaMmillasya na kasya prefaya nikamam 

kutem gashavaksydl} 

Rajyatyapurvabandhavyutpattermanasmi 

shobham 

‘Whose heart does not become enamoured on 
seeing the loveliness of the beautifully-braided locks 
of the fawn-eyed one?’ 

The syntactical connection intended here — 

‘ Dhammillasya shobham preksya kasya manasam 
na rajyatij — is difficult to get at, ‘obscure’ [by 
reason of the order in which the words are placed]. 

(12) [‘ The predicative factor not discriminated’]— 

‘ Nyakkaroliyayameva me yadarayastairdpyci- 

sau tapasah 

Ml |if «»»**! I Mt • •••■•■**••••••••# ••••••• *•*•••■• 

S’nargagrdmatikdviliinthanavrthochchhu — 

nath hmebhirbhuj aih ' • 

‘It is a disgrace that I have enemies; and 
even that an ascetic, who is slaughtering the 
host of demons ; and yet Havana is living; woe, woe, 
to Meghanada 1 What has come out of Kumbhakarna 
having been awakened? What too has been the 
use of these my arms that have become uselessly 
fattened by plundering the tiny hamlet of heaven ? 

What is intended is that ‘that I have enemies 
is itself a disgrace’, and the proper order ol words 
would be * ayameva nyakkarah ’ ; and secondly. 
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what should have been merely referred to; is the 
mere fattening of the arms, for the purpose of 
predicating its uselessness* which should not have 
been made a mere qualifying adjunct in the 
compound. 

‘ [The meaning intended is that the fattening of my 
arms has been of no use ; being of no use therefore 
being the predicated factor, should have stood by itself, 
while it has been made a subordinate adjunct by being 

T 

placed in the middle of a compound.] 

Inasmuch as the fault here lies in the order of 
the words being reversed, the defect is attributed 
to the sentence, not to the meaning of the 
sentence. 

Another example (of ‘non-discrimination of the 
predicative factor 

‘ Apahgasamsargi tarahgitam d^shorblmivo- 

rardlantavil asi-val Hiatt i 

Visari romaflchanakaftchukam tanos- 

tanoti yo’sau subhage tavagatah ’ 

‘ Here has come — one who brings a tremor to 
your eyes, an elegant curvature to your eye-brows 
and a bodice of thrilling hairs to your body’. 

Here the two pronouns * yo'sau ’ only serve 
to point out the person as merely referred to [and 
the predicative pronoun c he\ ‘ sah’, is wanting.] 

It is the pronoun l tat\ ‘that’, which, standing as it 
does for (a) what has been spoken of before, or (6) 
what is well-known, or (c) what has been already seen 
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or heard of, does not require the corresponding pronbuh 
l yat\ ‘which’ or ‘what’; as for example — 

(а) ‘ Kataryam sati .— ‘Regarding pure 

statesmanship as a weakness, and sheer valour to be 
beast-like, he always sought to attain success by both 
these means ;’ — [Here the pronoun ‘sah\ ‘he’, stands for 
the king spoken of before, and hence the corresponding 
‘who’ is not required]; — 

(б) ‘Dvayam......Kalacha sa EaumudV — ‘By 

seeking to be associated with the God of the Begging 
Bowl, two things have become objects of concern — that 
resplendent digit of the moon and thyself, who art like 
moonlight to the eyes of this world;’ — [Here the 
pronoun ‘sa’ referring to the well-known digit ot the 
moon on Shiva’s forehead, does not require the 
corresponding ‘«/d’]; — 

(c) l Utlcampini... t'e lochane viksitasi ’; — 

‘ Trembling and having the clothing gliding off through 
fear, and casting thorn timid glances all round, thou 
werfc burnt by the cruel fire blinded by smoke, and wert 
no longer seen;’ — [Here the pronoun ‘ te\ ‘those’, stand- 
ing for the glances that Ihe speaker has seen before, 
does not stand in need of the col responding 

The pronoun 'ycit\ ( who or which ) also, when 
occurring in the latter of two correlated clauses, does not 
require the corresponding l taC in the preceding clause, 
because by reason of its inherent power (it always 
implies a preceding W); as we find in the following 
example — ‘Sadhu. . . yadabhirdmatadhike . . . pvnaltf — 
‘On the rising of the lovelier moon the lotuses did well 
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that' they closed themselves ; but this moon has behaved 
most arrogantly when he has risen even on the 
appearance of! the face of the’ lovely woman, which is 
far superior to her.’ [Here ‘yat militaml implies the 
corresponding ‘tat sadhu krtam ,’ and hence the actual 
presence of this latter pronoun is not necessary in the 
preceding clause]. 

But in cases when the pronoun ‘ yat ’ occurs in 
the preceding clause, it is always deficient (wanting 
in essentials), if the corresponding ‘ tat ’ is not 
actually present ; as for example in the verse just 
quoted, if we reverse the order of the two clauses 
[reading ‘mtlitam yadabhiramatadhihe sadhu chan- 
dramasi puskaraih krtam ’] we find that it gives 
no sense 

(a) In cases where both the pronouns are used, of 
course, there is nothing wanting, as every one knows ; 
and (5) in certain cases, even when neither is 
present, both are implied by the force of the sentence. 
6 ' 9 - 

(a) ‘ Ye nama kechidiha nah prathayantyavajfidm 
J ananti te kirhapi tdnprati uaisa yatnah) 

(b) Utpatsyate ’sti mama ko’pi samanadharma 
Kalo hyayam niravadhirvipula cha prthvi 

‘ Who would deride me in this attempt, know 
something perhaps , — for them this effort of mine 
is not intended ; some one possessed of qualities similar 
to mine may yet be born, — or he may even be 
living now, — time is interminable and the earth 
immense’, 
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Here in the second -half both ‘yat* and ‘ taC 
are understood, the meaning intended being ‘the person 
who will be born, for him is this mark of mine 
meant’. 

[The first half of the verse is an example of this 
correct use of both ‘ yat ’ and ‘ tat ’ and the second half 
that of the correct suppression of both]. 

' [Having thus discussed the correct use of the 
relative pronouns ‘yat’ and ‘tat’, the author takes 
up the thread of his remarks on the verse ‘ apdn- 
gasamsargi <&c.’, see above]. Thus in the above- 
mentioned verse, the absence of the pronoun ‘ tat ’ 
causes a deficiency, and leaves something wanting to 
complete the sentence. — It cannot be said that the 
pronoun 'asau' has the same sense as ‘tat’; because 
in such sentences as the following we do not 
find the word ‘asau’ conveying Mn<f „ ,nse of 
‘tat* — 

‘ Asau maruchchumbita dgatah ’ 

‘Like Hanuman, (a) having his beautiful locks 
kissed by the "Wind-god (his father), (6) the leader of 
the army of the Lord of Tara (Sugriva), and (c) 
eagerly looked up to by Rama separated from his 
wife, — has this spring-time season arrived, (a) having 
its flower-pollen wafted by the breeze, (6) beautified 
by the bright moon, and (c) eagerly looked upon by 
. women separated from their lovers.’ 

Tn fact if the pronoun ‘ asau ’ conveyed ihe 
same sense as ‘tot’, then the use of the pronoun 
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‘ sa ’ (the masculine nominative form of ‘tat’) in 
the following example would be entirely superfluous : — * 

1 Karabala ydsau 

‘ Yadi sa tatra syat' 

'If this person, who is the only equal of 
Arjuna, attended by his sword, were employed by 
the King in this work, then would it be perfectly 
accomplished.’ 

' It mi ght, be argued that the pronoun * ascra ’ in 
the passage in question may be taken in the sense 
of ‘tat’ (even though it may not be quite syn- 
onymous with it) ; just as we find, in the following 
passage the pronoun ‘ asya ’ (the genative form of 
‘idam’) used in the sense of ‘tat’ (‘that’,- though 
its ordinary meaning is ‘this’] — 1 yd vihalpa 


asya bhayam ' — ‘For one who perceives, without 

any doubt your body in all this world, where is there 


any fear iL'l/vfrj universe, filled as it is with his own 
self?’ 

Our answer to this is that if in the passage in 
question the pronoun ‘ asau ’ were really intended to 
convey the sense of ‘ tat ’, (as ‘ idam ’ is in the passage 
just quoted), then it would have been used in a clause 
other than the one in whieh the pronoun ‘ yat ’ (‘ yah ’) 
occurs, — as in the passage just quoted, ‘ asya ’ occurs 
in a separate clause, — and not in the same clause (as 
it does in the passage in question, where we have the 
two pronouns appearing in juxtaposition, ‘ yo ’ sau ’). 
In fact when pronouns like ‘ tat ’ and ‘ adas ’, 
appear in dose juxtaposition to ‘ yat ’, they signify the 
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well-known character of the thing spoken of [and 
they are not used predicatively]; — e. g. in the passage — 

‘ yattadurjito t haritam, ' — ‘Even that well-known 

virile and glorious warlike spirit of the king was 
lost in the gambling,’ — where the pronoun ‘tat' signifies 
the well-known character of the ‘spirit.’ 

It might be argued that, if such be the rule (that 
the pronoun ‘yat' in one clause must be followed by a 
corresponding ‘tat’ in a subsequent clause), then how is 
it that in the following passage, though the preceding 
clause contains the pronoun ‘yat’ repeated twice — ‘yat- 
yat ’ — the corresponding ‘tat' occurs only once in the 

subsequent clause — ‘Kalyanam yadyat pdpam 

tamne maVtgalaya' — ‘Oh Thou of form universal! 

Thou art the receptacle of the most auspicious 
effulgence ! Be pleased to ordain for me the highest 
prosperity I 0 Lord of the world ! destroy whatever sin 
there is in me, — I bow down to thee ! 0. Blessed Lord! 
bestow upon me for my welfare, everything that is 
good!’ 

Our answer to this is that ‘ yad — yat' stands for 
anything and everything that exists, that is the entire 
world regarded as a single entity, and it is this single 
entity that is referred to in the subsequent clause by the 
pronoun ‘tat' [so that there is perfect co-ordination]. 


[ pjViding that the example of the defect cited by him 
above has g*L ven nse difficulties, the author cites another 
defect, whereby the predicative factor is not 


example of tir e 
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Kim lobhena . . . arydnuj dsau . . t . tatakcdati i om . . . 
krtam\ 

‘Was Bharata beset with greed that he got this 
done through his mother? Or, did my second mother 
herself succumb to the meanness common among 
women ? — Both these ideas of mine are wrong ; as he 
(Bharata) is the younger brdther of my noble brother, 
and she, my revered mother, is my father’s wife. 
So I think that this improper deed is the work of 
Providence itself.’ 

Here stress is meant to be laid upon the terms 
‘ary a’ and ‘ tata ;’ [the idea being that * it is of my noble 
brother Rama, that Bharata is the younger brother and 
‘ it is of my father that Kaikeyi is the wife,’ and ‘it is 
not possible for a brother of Rama or for the wife of 
my father to do anything wrong’], [and hence these 
two being the predicative factors] the proper expressions 
should have been ‘aryasyanujosau' ‘ tatasya halatram ’; 
and it was not right to make both these the subordinate 
factors of compounds. 

Similar examples may be cited of this defect 
occurring in other compounds. 

(IB) The following is an example of ‘ repugnant 
implication.’ — 

1 ShritaJcsama raktabhuvali 

' Shivahngitamurtayah 

‘ Vigrahaksapanenadya 

‘ S her ate te gatasuJchdh ’ 

‘They, having recourse to forgiveness, with the 
world attached to them, and their bodies embraced by 
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all that is good, lie- .down, with all their troubles, gone 
through the removal of all quarrels.’ 

Here the meaning intended is that ‘persons of 
forgiving nature remain happy’ (as translated above), 
but the words chosen have another signification, which is 
entirely repugnant to this [‘ Lying doWn on the ground 
(shrtaksamah), having reddened the earth with their 
blood ( raktabhuvah ), their bodies tossed about by 
jackals (shivalihgitamurtayah), they lie down with 
their life and organs all gone ( gatasulchah ), through 
the destruction of their body (vigrahaksapanena) 1 .] 

The text-has said that ‘ some of those detects occur 
in parts of words also the following are the 
examples — 

(1) [The ‘ Disagreeable to the ear’] 

‘Alamatichapalatvcit 

Svapnamtiyoparnatvat 

Pannativirasatvdt 
atma ’ 

“ Have done with this association with women, 
which is extremely fickle, resembling dreamy illusion, 
and leads to unpleasant consequences”; — even though 
this truth I pander over hundreds of times, yet my 
inner soul forgets not the fawn-eyed one’. 

Here the repetition of the syllable ‘tvdt' is 'unplea- 
sant to tire ear’. 

Another exa,mple of the same — 

'Tad gachchha siddhyai labdhycti... •• *• 

vambbal y. 
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‘‘Thus you go forward to success, do the work of 
the gods ; this end in view, which can be attained 
only through something else) stands in need of an 
operative agent, just as the sprouting of the seed, before 
it appears, needs water’. ’* 

Here the repetition of ‘ ddhyai ’ is ‘unpleasant to 
the ear 5 . 

(2) [The ‘suppressed meaning’]— 

‘ Yashchapsaro dhatumattam \ 

1 Who bears on his (snowy) summits a supply of 
(red) minerals which help in making up the coquettish 
toilet of celestial women, — as if it were the red hue of 
the suddenly falling evening, interspersed with pieces 
of (white clouds).’ 

The term ‘ matta ’ (which forms part of the 
* dhatumatta ’) is better known in the sense of ‘iatox£ 
cated,’ (which suppresses the sense of the possessive, 
which is intended). 

(3) [‘The useless ’.]*- 

Adavaftjaritt dfshanv. 

Tcwrute kamam kurangeksand ’ 

Her eyes having m been painted with colly rium, 
and then heated by the fire of the pangs of separation 
formed by the hot sighs, the fawn-eyed one is now 
sprinkling her tears, and thereby is doing, as it were, 
the sharpening of the arrows of the Love-god’. 

[In sharpening a weapon, the mechanic smears it with 
acid and ashes, then heats it and then sprinkles water over 
it the eyes being the love-god’s arrows these arrows are 
sharpened in the manner described.] 

28 
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Here the pltiral' number in 1 dr sham ’ is ‘useless ’ or 
Meaningless, as only one ‘ 'fawn-eyed girl’ ‘is spoken of. 
It is true that in certain eases, — e.g., in the verse 
‘ cdasavaht'aih etc.,— the plural number is used in 
view Of the multiplicity or iiianifoldnesS of functions; 
brit in thd present instance it cannot be due to any 
guch nianifoldness ; as no such manifold functions, art 
Mentioned ; nor does the term 1 Drk’ (‘Eye’) denote 
ariy functions. • , 

Then again, in this same verse the Atmarie - 
pada ending in ‘ Kurute ’ is also ‘useless’, because 
the effect of the action connoted does not belong 
to the subject ( 1 woman ’), and hence the condition 
> "'ressary for the use of the Atmanepada ending 
^ hat the result of the action should pertain to 
the subject— is riot fulfilled. 

(4) [The ‘ Inexpressive ’ ] 

‘ Chapachdrydh vijeyah 

{ chandrahasdf},' 

‘Your preceptor in archery is the victor of 
the three cities (Shiva), Kartikeya is your sub- 
duable, the ocean, forced back by your weapons, 
is your abode, and the earth is for you an object 
to be given away; though all this is so, yet. 
my sword Ohandrahdsa is ashamed at being 
pitted against your axe which cut off. Kenuka’s 
head!’ 

The verbal potential affix (‘ yat ’) in ‘ vijeya’ 
has been used in the sense of the past participle 
< affix ‘ Kta which sense it can never have. 
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[What is meant is that Kartikeya has been subdued 
by yon, while the word nsed is ‘ vijeya ’ which means 
‘ subduable.’] 

(5) [The ‘ Indecorous ’] — 

' (a) ‘ Atipelava ghatitavniva ’ 

‘A rogue always speaks very little, and that 
softly and gently ; in reality however he has his 
heart full of poison.’ 

Here the term ‘pelava’ is ‘indecorous’ (being 
the name in the Lata language of a secret part 
of" the human body). 

(i>) ‘ Yah puyate . . .pwnsah' 

‘Rare is the person before whose eyes comes 
a great man like this, who is sanctified by bathing 
in the Ganga and other sacred places, and also by 
the consolidation of this knowledge of the scriptures, — 
of noble and respectable birth, the personified spirit 
of all that is spirited.’ 

The term ‘ puya ’ is ‘indecorous’ (as it denotes pus). 
(c) ‘ Vinaya... .tadabhipretapadam gatah’ 

' ‘ O friend ! he who used to be the one recep- 
tacle of -humility arfd love, — how can be looked 

> upon as the same, when he has attained the position he 
desired (of becoming the lover of another’ woman) ? 1 
Here the term ‘ preta ’ is - ‘indecorous ’ (as it 
denotes the ‘departed dead’). 

(6) [The * Ambiguous ’] — . 

' Kasmin karmani samarfliyam ~ . again sadhifa 

charah,...iha\ 
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‘In what action does his capacity not shine?— 
And he is of virtuous character; so salute him.’ 

The exact meaning of the part (‘ chara ’) of 
the word ‘ Sddhuchwrah ’ is ‘ ambiguous ’ ; — * chara ’ 
is an affix denoting ‘ something that is past \ and in 
that sense ‘ Sadhucharah ’ means ‘ who ivas 
good in the past’; on the other hand, 'chara’ may 
be a noun derived . from the root ‘ chara ’ (to be- 
have), in which case the compound * Sadhucharah ’ 
would mean * he who behaves virtuously’. 

(7) [‘The meaning having to be guessed’] — 
‘ Kimuchyate -.vachobanaih . . . vibhdvyate .’ 

‘What is to be said of this central crest-jewel 
of kings ! — whose splendour is such as is difficult 
even for the gods to attain!’ 

Here the term ‘ vachah ’ (in ‘ vachobanaih ’) is 
meant to indicate its synonym ‘ gih’ (which gives 
the word 'girbdna’, — which is one of the names 
of the gods), and thus the meaning of the com- 
pound ‘ vachobanaih ’ is such as can be ‘guessed’ 
with difficulty]. 

In fact the compound word ' girbdna ’ (as a 
name of the gods) is such that it is not only the 
first term of the compound that does not admit 
of being replaced by a synonym ; the second term 
also does not admit of being so replaced [ie. just as 
we cannot have ‘ vachobdna ’ so also we cannot 
have ‘ gih-shara ’]. As compound names where the 
second term does not admit of being replaced by 
a synonym, we have such words as 'jaladh % 
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(ocean) and tlie like (which become entirely altered 
in sense by being transformed into ‘jaladhara 
which means cloud)-, and as instances of compound 
names in which the first term does not admit of 
bang replaced by a synonym, we have such words 
as ‘ vadavanala ’ (the submarine fire) [which, when 
changed into * ctshvanala ’ does not mean the same 
thing]. 

Though the words classed as ‘unconventional* 
and the rest are only sub-classes of what is 
‘incapable of giving sense,’ yet they have been 
described separately, because some rhetoricians have 
treated of them as separate* and hence it was 
thought proper to cite separate examples of them. 

Text (63 — 66) — That sentence is defective which, 
(l) contains discordant letters, (2) has the 
visarga blunted, (3) has the visarga 
deleted, (4) involves an unharmonious 
euphony , (6) involves a marred metre, (6) 
is deficient in words, (7) is redundant 
in words, (8) contains repeated words, 
(9) has its ' 'excellence receding, (10) re- 
sumes the concluded, (11) has a word isolated 
in a distinct half ‘ (12) is devoid of 
intended connection, (13) omits a necessary 
statement, (14) has a word misplaced, 
(15) has a compound misplaced, ( 16 ) is 
confused, (17) is parenthetical, (18) is 
oppossed to usage, (19) has its uniformity 
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broken , {20) has no uniformity and {21) 
has an undesirable second meaning. > 

Comm. — (1) It .is going to be explained later 
on (Ch. VIE) how certain letters are in consonance" 
with the delineation of certain particular Passions; and" 
letters that are not in such consonance are called 
‘discordant’. For example in the following deli- 
neation of the Erotic — 

l Akunthotkanthaya purnamakanthankalakanihi 
mam 

Kombukanthydh ksanahkanthe huru kdnthar - 
timuddhara.’ 

i 

‘O sweet-voiced one! Do place me, who am full up 
to the throat with unimpeded longing, on the 
neck of the conch-necked one, and thereby remove 
the pangs of my neck’; — . . 

[The frequent repetition of the harsh letter 
niha is highly discordant with the sentiment 
depicted]. 

Or, in the following delineation of the Furious — 

1 Deshah so’yamaratishoflitajalair — 

* yasmin hraddh puritah 


Kgatrddeva tathavidhah panbhavastatasya 



bhdsvanU me 

Yad rdmena krtantadeva kurute drondtma- 

, jah krodhanah\ 
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f . * This land is the same' where pools were filled 
(by Parashurama) with the blood of slaughtered 
enemies ; insalt at the hands of a Ksattriya, in the 
' shape of the father’s locks being pulled, is also 
similar ; these resplendent weapons of mine also are 
similarly farrious as being destructive of the weapons 
Of enemies ; the wrathful son of Droha is going to do 
precisely what was done by;Parashurama — 

What would have been in consonance with 
the sentiment' depicted would be [not the« soft 
letters and simple words used, but] harsh 
sounding letters and long compounds; as in the 
following — 

‘ Prdgaprdptanishumbhashambhava — 

9 dhctnvrdvedhavidhabhirbhavat- 

- stambhapaviddhah hsandt 

UjjvaJafi parashurbhav a tvashuhila- 

stvatkanth apitha tithir- 
- Yencmena jagatsu khandanparashur- 

devo harah khyapyate \ 
‘May this blazing and powerful axe of mine, 
by reason whereof the* god Shiva is known as 
‘the god of the broken axe,’ (He having bestowed 
a part of his axe to me), be the guest of the 
back of your neck, — being wielded by my pillar-like 
terrific arms urged into action by the ■wrath excited 
by the breaking of the ever unbent bow of Shiva * ; — 
[We find long compounds and harsh-sounding 
words]; "but in the last quarter of the verse, where 
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no .anger is expressed (but only a deferential re- 
ference to the god Shiva), we have words suited 
to that sentiment. 

(2) and '(8) The following is an example of 
the ‘ vis ar get blunted — i. e., transformed into * o’, 
-“as also of the ‘ visarga deleted ’ — 

* Dhtro vmlto nipuno . - 

varakaro nxpdtra sah — (£) 
Yasya bhrtyd balotsikta 
, bhahta buddhiprabhavitah' — (3) 

‘This king is dignified, modest, efficient and 
of handsome presence ; his dependants are strong 
in intelligence, devoted to their master and proud 
of their strength’. 

[In the first half the visarga is transformed into 
‘o’ no less than five tunes ; and in the second half 
it is deleted thrice.] 

(4) The 1 Cacophonous' is that which involves 
a discordant euphony,— -this discordance manifesting 
itself in three ways; (a) in disjunction, (6) in 
indecorousness and (c) in harshness. 

(a) The following is an example of the euphony 
of discordant disjunction — 0 

‘ Raj an .taniindor dhidorbah atitateuclii- 

tdnuvrtti atanvati bhatah’ 

‘0 King! thy deeds shine resplendent even 
in the nethermost regions, resembling the sheen 
of the moon; and the power of thy intellect and 
arms, functioning in the right manner, brings about 
thy victory and glory and shines in the world’. 
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[Here the disjunction between ‘ tarn ’ and ‘ indoli 
between ‘bale’ and ‘ atitate’ and ‘ vchitanuvrttl ’ and 
‘ a tanvad ' even though grammatically correct, is highly 
discordant}. 

Or in the following — 

‘Tata udita udaraliara .... nijavamsha - 

udatta nargh ah’. 

‘That great man of the exquisitely fascinating 
splendour rises resplendent in his family, re- 
sembling the pearl (appearing from the bamboo) ; and 
having his resplendence enhanced by the beautiful 
pearl-necklace, he resembles the moon (whose sheen 
is like that of the flawless pearl)’. 

[Here the visarga is deleted twice after ‘tatah' and 
‘udifrth’ } 

In this connection it has to be borne in mind that 
there are two conditions under which the disjunction in 
euphony is grammatically permissible, — in the first 
place, there is the very wide rule which makes all 
euphonious combination purely optional, and secondly 
in the case of the preceding word being a noun with 
a dual termination ending in the vowel ‘V or 
where according to Panini (1.1.11 and G.1.125), no 
conjunction takes place. Noav if the disjunction in 
euphony is of the former kind, then even a single 
instance makes the sentence defective; while if it 
belongs to the latter class, then it renders the sentence 
defective if it occurs more than once. 

(6) ‘ Vega .. ..chalantjamara . . .. ntchinhim' 

‘This bird of unrestiained act ivity, flying in the <ky with 
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great force, finds it extremely hot ; so take yoiir rest 
here.’ 

Here the euphonious combination (involved in the 
expressions * chalandamara and 'ruchinkuru’) lead to 
indecorousness (in this that they give rise to sounds 
manifesting the terms ‘land a? and ‘chinkv! respectively, 
both of which are the names of certain private parts 
of the human body). 

(c) ‘ Urvyasyavatra tarvali 
maroante charvyava&thitih 
na.tr ar ju manaJc / 

‘ Here on the outskirts of a sandy desert the ground 
is covered by a line of trees affording a nice resting 
place ; it is not right to go through it standing ; so just 
lower your head a little.’ 

[Here the euphonious combination becomes harsh], 

(5) The * marred metre’ is of three lands— (a) 
Though technically satisfying the formal conditions, it 
may be unpleasant to the ear, unmelodious,— (6) it may 
not have the last syllable of the foot elongated,— and 
(c) it may not be in harmony with the sentiment 
depicted. 

The following are tbe examples of each of these 
three. 

(a) ‘Amrtam . vaclatu yadihanyat 
svadu . . .chhadat’. 

‘ What doubt is there that nectar is really nectar; 
honey also' is not otherwise ; the fruit of the mango 
also is very sweet and of pleasing flavour; yet let any 
disinterested person, who is capable of appreciating 
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the various kinds of flavours, say if anything in this 
"world is sweeter than the lips of one’s beloved !’ 

In the fourth line the portion ‘ yadihanyat svaclu 
sydt * (though formally correct) is not pleasant to 
the ear. 

Or again in the following — 

1 Jam pcM'i .pcide vcmno'. 

'That by reason of their very fascinating character 
affairs of love cannot be avoided is their one defect, 
which has been admitted even by their opponents’. 

Here the close proximity of the group of three 
letters l hci-ri-u ’ — which is technically named ‘ sa' 

, ( ije . the group of three in which, the first two letters 
are short and the third long), — to the next group, ( ti — 
ra-i’ — which is technically called ‘ bhci * (t'.e. one long 
letter followed by two short ones), — is unmelodious 
[as has been recognised by standard writers on metrics 
also]. 

(6) ' VikasitamhaTcaratarahdriparimala 

vasanicih ’. 

‘The spring bearing the fascinating fragmnce of 
the blossoming mangoes, having swarms of black bees 
humming about, and, beautified by chowries in the 
shape of the fresh leaves of trees— captivates the hearj 
of even the ascetic’. 

Here the metre is halting at ‘A an’’ [where the 
last vowel is not elongated]. The right reading would 
be * hari—pramvdifa etc. etc' 

Or, as in the following — 

‘ Anyqsla vastrdni chct' 
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‘ Wonderful must have been the mines that produced 

these jewels of qualities! wonderful too that blessed 

clay, as also the accessories, wherewith this young 

■ 

man has been created by God! Since at his appearance, 
the weapons fall off from the hands of his rich and 
elegant enemies, and clothes slur away from the 
waists of beautiful women, — both of these having then- 
hearts benumbed (the former through fear and the 
latter through love)’. 

[Here the short syllable ‘ cha ’ at the end is such 
as cannot take the long accent]. If the reading were 
‘nyapi ’ (instead of ‘ ni cAc**), the ‘pi’, even though 
short, could have taken the long accent (by virtue of its 
being preceded by the conjunct consonant ‘ nya ’). 

(c) 1 Ha nr pa, icwaite ’. 

‘O king! 0 wise one! O patron of poets, the patron 
of hundreds of Brahmanas! 0 godlike one, jewel 
of the assembly of the learned and the wise ! Whereto 
have you gone? — and where are we, your very own?’ 

The metre adopted here is suited to the delineation 
of the Comic (and not of the Pathetic, to which it is 
employed here). 

(6) The following is an example of the ‘deficient 
in words’ — 

* Tathabhutdfrn drstva nrpasadasi 
paflchalatanayam 

Vane vyadhaih sardham suchira — 
musitam val kaladha/raih 

Virqtasyavase sthitamanuchitdrambkanibhrtam 
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t -Guruh, khedam khinrie mayi bhajati nadyapi 
Iffurugui- ' 

L - (See translation, above in- Chapter HI)) 

. /Here, in the first sentence the word ‘ asmabhih ’ 
is '-wanting (without which the sentence is left without 
aanominative) ; similarly before ‘ khinrie the adverb 
Htthami * in this manner’ is wanting [the intended 
-meaning- being ‘ he bears anger towards me, who have 
suffered in the manner described ’]. 

_,(7) The following is an example of the ‘ Redundant 
word’ — 

, ‘ Sphatikakrti sa kdpi' 

' y - Truly mar vellous is this King ! — dean like the 
form of the rock-crystal, all the abstrusest prindples 
of the sciences fully reflected in himself his statements 
consistent and dosely reasoned, and the source of the 
destruction of his adversaries. ’ 

Here the term ‘ akrti ’ (‘form’) is entirely super- 
fluous. 

Another example — 

‘ Idamanuchitam 

Yadapi cha na hr tam... . ratamva .’ 

‘It is improper arid unnatural that men should 
evince sexual desires even in old age ; as also that of 
women, either life itself or sexual enjoyment was not 
.made to end' with the fall of their breasts.’ 

Here the term * krtam' is superfluous; in feet its 
insertion breaks the uniformity (of the two statements). 
If the reading were * yadapi cha na kurahgalocha- 
nandm the intended sense would be quite complete. 
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(8) The following is ah example of the ‘ Repeated 
Word’ — 

* Adhikara ... .l%ld-r- 


Smaranarapatilila sekam ' 


‘ The paleness of your cheek is waning on account 
of the pressure of your arms upon which it -rested 
during sleep; tell me, 0 beautiful one ! of what young 
man does this (cheek) indicate the coronation as the 
Prince of the sportings of King Cupid. ’ 

Here the word ‘ Vila ’ is needlessly repeated. 

(9) The following is the example of ‘Receding 
Excellence ’ — 


‘ Kah kah kutra na ghur ghur ayitaghimghoro 
ghuret sukarah 

Kah kah ham kamaldkaram vikamalam 
kartunkari nodyatah 

Ke ke kdni vandnyaranyamahisa nonmulaye- 
yuryatah 


S imhisnehavilasabaddhavasatih paflchanano 


variate 1 

' What boar and where would not make the terrible 


ghur ghur sound ? — What elephant would not deprive 
the lotus-ponds of its lotuses? — What wild buffalo 
would not uproot the forests ? — Now that the Lion lies 
captivated by the love of the lioness ! ’ 


[Here the climax is not maintained to the end , it breaks 
off after the third line. The destructiveness of one animal 
is described in the first toot, greater destructiveness js 
described in the second toot, and still greater destructive- 
ness is described in the third foot j this climax would .have 
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been rightly maintained, if the lion -were described, in the 
last foot, as bringing greater destruction than that wrought 
by all the aforesaid animals. , What is done on the other 
hand, is that the fierce destructiveness of animals is toned 
down towards the end to the quiescent lying down of the 
Lion under the captivating influence of feminine charms]. 

(10) The - following is the example of ‘Kesuniing 
the Concluded *— 

‘ Krenkarah venvsi'cmdh \ 

‘ Like unto the twang of Cupid’s bow, the sweet 
singing of the cuckoo of dalliance, the humming of 
•bees in the blossom of love, the sound of the partridge 
of graceful sportiveness, — may the jingling of the 
slender giiTs bangles dropped in the shaking of her 
arms at the time of the attempt to remove her bodice, 
expand your love ! — the jingling resembling the ring 
of the flute, played to the dancing of youthfulness I’ 

[The last qualification is thrown m, after the sentence 
has been completed, without materially adding to the beauty 
of the description], 

(11) The following is an .example of the ‘Isola- 
tion, in the second part*of a word required by the first 
half ’ — 

‘ Masrna .... . ..... bhuh sadctrbha 

Tctditi 

sfiik$ita cha \ 

‘ The ground is covered with grass-shoots, therefore 
weak with soft fool-steps ; the sun is strong overhead, 
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therefore place a piece of doth on your head ; — thus 
was Janaki on her way exhorted and looked upon with 
tearful eyes by the wives of ‘fellow-travellers 

[The construction here is ‘bhuh sadnrblia ' — ‘ (the ground 
is covered with shoots) tat (therefore) gamyat&m (walk with 
soft tread etc, etc.); and the term ‘tat’, which is required in 
the first half of the verse has been placed m the second half, 
with which it has no syntactical connection.] 

(12) The following is an example of what is 
‘ devoid of intended connection *.e. where the desired 
connection is wanting — 

(a) 

‘ Yesam tdstridashebhaddnasaritah 
pitah prataposmabhih 

Lila pancibhuvashcha nandanavana- 

(b) 

chchhaydsu yath kalpitali 

(c) 

Yesam hunkftayah krtamarapatikso- 
bhah Jc§apdchdrindm ' 

Kintaistvatpari tosakan vihitam 
kifichit pravddo&fotam\ 

' By the fire of whose glory was dried the ichor* 
flow of the celestial elephants, — by whom were 
established drinking booths in the shady groves of the 
Nandana garden, — of which demons the slightest 
sound of displeasure brought up perturbation in the 
mind of the king of the gods, — what satisfactory act 
has been done by them which could be spoken of ? ’ 
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* *, r Here it is hot comprehensible what is the antecedent 
/ (qualified and referred to) of the pronoun * yaih ’ (therte 
. . being no notin -with the instrumental ending), — it being 
not possible to co-ordinate it with * yesam ’ and thus 
correlate it with the ‘demons’ (fyapaicharinam ’ with 
-the' genitive ending, which is the antecedent of the 
pronoun ‘ yi$am *), because, according to the dictuin 
of Jaimini (Mima, su. 3.1.22), Vvhen there are several 
subordinate factors (in the present case, the pronouns 
\ye§am in the first line, ‘ yaih ’ in the second line 
and ' ye$am * in the third line), they are all equally 
subservient to something else, and as such cannot be 
mutually correlated. The necessary co-ordination (and 
antecedent) would begot at, if we read { k§a pachari- 
bhify’, (with the instrumental ending, in place of 
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Another example of the same defect we have in 
the following — 

.‘Tvamevam saundaryah sa cha ruchi-~ 

ratayah pwrichitah 

Kalanam simanam paramiha yuvameva 

bhajathah 

Api dvmdvam dlstya taditi subhage 
' samvadccti vam 

’ Atah shesam y&t syat jttamiha tadariim, 

**• ’ gunitaya \ 

‘ ‘You are endowed with such beauty, and he is not 
Unfamiliar with handsomeness ; both of you possess 
the highest proficiency in the finer arts; thus fortu- 
na|py the pair of you two is quite compatible ; if the 
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subsequent issue were what it should be, then indeed 
would the endowment of qualities become duly glorified.’ 

Here the relative pronoun ‘yeti’ (in the fourth 
line) requires a corresponding' ‘ tat\ and the term 
‘ tadariim ’ requires a corresponding ‘ yadanm ’ ; but 
both these are absent [and hence the desired con- 
nection bee Dines impossible]. The right reading would 
be ‘ chet syat ’ (for ‘ yat sydt ’), • 

Another example of the same. . 

‘ Sangrdmdngantimagatena bhavata chape 

samaropite 

‘ Devdkarnaya yena yena sahasa yad 

yat samasdditam 

Ko'landena shardh sharairarishira — ■ 

stenapi bhumaftdalam 
Tena tvarri ■ bhavata cha Icirtiratuld 

kirtyd cha lokatrayam'. 
‘0 king! listen to what was attained by what, 
when you came to the field of battle and stringed 
your bow. The bow obtained the arrows,— 1 -the 
arrows, the enemy’s head, — this head, the earth, — 
the earth, yourself (for its master), — you, unrivalled 
fame, — -and the fame, all thef 1 three worlds.’ - 
As objectives of the verb * listen ’, all the nouns 
mentioned should have . the accusative ending — 

* rCodan'fcm shardn ’ and so forth. If the whole 
of the subsequent sentence were to be treated as 
the objective of the said verb, then the form 
would be ‘ Kodandah shardh ’ [as what are meant 
to be ‘listened ’ to are (1) the thing that attains, 
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and (2) the thing attained: and in any enumera- 
tion of theses, both -of them should be spoken of 
by means of nouns with the nominative ending]. — 
Nor is it possible for the ‘Bow’ and other things 
to be regarded either as included in the denotation 
of the pronoun ‘yat ’ (in the first line, which is 
the objective of the verb to liste/i). or as a qualifi- 
cation of that denotation. Nor lastly is there any 
such question as — ‘what was attained by what?' — 
‘hence hena him him ' — (which would have estab- 
lished the intended connection between the two sets 
of sentences). 

Another example of the same detect — 

‘ ChapacMryastripvravijayi hdrtiheyo vijeya/.t 
Shastravyastah sadanamudetdh irbftvri- 

yam hantcihdrah 

Astyevaitat himii krtavcita reiyuhd — 

> keenthabadham 

Bari dhazpard Ji astcivo porashuna lajjccte 

chandrahanah 5 

(See above) 

What is intended here is the deprecation of 
Parasliurama himself (for having killed his mother) ; 
while the term ‘ hrtavatd ' qualifying the axe, makes 
the said deprecation appliable to this latter. The 
reading ‘ hrtavataly ' (which would qualify Hava') 
would afford the intended connection. 

Another example — 

Chatvavo vayamrtvijah set bJiagovdn 

hormopade$ta hcirih 
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Sangrdmadhvaradiksito na/rapatih 

patnl grhitavrata 

Kauravyah pashavah priyaparibhctva- 

Heshcpashantih pkalam 

Majanyopcminicmtranaya rasati 

sphltcm hato dundubhih.’ 

‘We four are the sacrificial priests; the blessed 
Hari is the spiritual adviser; the king has been 
initiated for the Battle-ritual; and his wife is 
keeping (he vows; the Kurus are the animals (to 
be sacrificed); the result aimed at is the allay- 
ment of the pain caused by the molestation of 
our beloved wife; the battle-drum is being sounded 
for the purpose of inviting the Ksattriyas (to the 
sacrifice) 1 . 

Here the term ‘ adhvara ’, ‘sacrifice’, has been 
made a subordinate member of the compound, 
and hence what is denoted by it fails to 
be connected with all the sacrificial details 
mentioned. 

The following is yet another example: — 

‘ Jahghakandorunalo nakhakiranalasat- 

‘ JcesaraWcaralah 

Pratyagralaktakabhaprasaraki$alayo\ 

moMjumafbjira bhrngah 

Bhart/wmrttdnukare jayati nijatanu- 

svachchhalavanyavapi- 

Sambhutambhojashobhdm vidadhaddbhinavo 
dandapado bhmanyah\ 


(Translated above,)' 
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Here the expression ' nijatanu ’, appearing in 
the compound, is understood as refering to the 
Dandapada, wliile it is intended to refer to Bhavani. 

(IB) In the following we have an example of 
the ‘Omission of a necessary Statement’.— 

‘ Aprakrtasya charitatishayaishcha drstai- 
Ratyadbhutmrmama hrtasya tathapi nastha 
Kopyesa virashishukdkrtvraprameya- 
Saandaryasarasamuddyamayah padarthati. 

‘ Though I am captivated by the apparently 
excellent and marvellous deeds of this extraordin- 
ary person, yet I have no faith (in the fact that the 
bow has been broken by him) ; for this is an 
indescribable entity constituted by the very essence 
of illimitable beauty, appearing in the shape of a 
heroic boy.’ 

Here what should have been expressly stated 
was the direct affirmation of his having ‘become 
captivated’, — the right reading being * apahrtosmi’ 
(for ‘ mama hrtasya!) ; specially as the use of the 
expression * tathapi ’ could be justified only as 
occuring in a totally different sentence [hence it 
is essential that there should be a finite verb in 
the preceding sentence, without which there would 
not be two distinct sentences.] 

Another example of the same: — 

‘ Esohamadritanayamukhapadmajanma 
Praptah surdsuramanorathaduravarii 
Svaprie ’ niruddhaghatanadhigatablnrvpa- 
Laksmtphalamasiirardjasutdm vidhaya!. 
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‘I, bom of the lotus-face of Parvati, "who am 
beyond the reach of the longings of gods and demons; 
have come here, after having made the daughter of 
the demon-king such as has her exquisite beauty 
rendered fruitful through association, in a dream, -with 
Aniruddha.’ 

Here the sense intended to be conveyed is that ‘I 
am beyond even the longings of the gods* and demons ;’ 
[and this idea the words used fail to convey]. 


Similarly in the following verse also — 
Tvayi nibaddharateht priyavadmah 



Kamaparddhalavammcma pashyasi 
Tyajasi manini ddsajanam yatah 


‘O proud one! what trace of fault do you find in me, 
which makes you abandon me, your servant? — I whose 
love is centered in you, who always talk to you affec- 
tionately and whose mind is ever averse to any breach 
of endearment.’ 

Here also what is meant to be expressed is ‘even 
the slightest trace of a fault.’ 

(14) The following is an example of the ‘Misplaced 
Word’— 

* Priyena sangrathya vipaksasannidhau 
Upahitdm vaksasi pivorastarie 
Srajanna kachid vijahctu jalavilam * 

Vasanti hi premni guna na vastusu. ’ 

‘The lover had carefully knitted a garland and 
placed it over her chest covered with her high breasts, in 
the presence of her rivals ; and though this garland had 
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-beeome sullied with water, yet not a certain girl did 
remove it ; the value lies, not in- the presented object, 
but in the love that prompts it.’ 

What is intended to be expressed is that ‘a certain 
woman did not remove the garland and to this end 
the 'na' should have come before ‘ vijahan ! 

- [As it stands, the expression means ‘ not some one. — but 
all— reinoi ed the garland ] 

Another example of the same — 

Lngnah Tcelihachct grah axilla th ajaiaJambena 

nidrantare 

Mvdrankah sluUkandhareanduxhalcaldndntahkapo- 

lasthalam 

Parvatya nahhalal-sm cishanfa lasakhinarm asmitahrl- 

taya 

Pronmrqtah Icarapallavena kuttld tamrachhavih 
patu vali 1 

‘ May the curved red mark made on Parvati’s cheek 
by Shiva’s moon-digit, while she slept on his matted 
locks, tired during dalliance, protect you !— the marks 
wiped off by her tender hands, when she was abashed 
by the smiles of her companion who suspected the 
mark to be of nails. 1 

The epithet ‘ knlilatdmrachchhcmh 1 (‘red and 
curved ’) should have been placed before the term 
* nahhalaksma etc ’ 

[As it is the ‘ curvature and redness ’ that supply the 
grounds for the companion’s suspicion.] 
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(15) The following is an example of the ‘Mis* 
placed Compound * — 

* Adydpi stanashailadurgavisame 
stmanUnindm hrdi 

Sthatum vdftchhati mana esa dhigiti 
hrodhadivd lohttah 

ProdyaddurataraprasaritaJcarcih karsci- 
tyasan tatksancit 

Phullatkairavakoshamssaradalishrent- 
krpanam shashV. 

‘ Even yet this pride, wishes to stay in the hearts 
of women, fortified by the hill-like breasts ! Woe be to 
me ! — Saying this, and becoming reddened with rage, 
the moon immediately puts forth Ins arms (rays) far 
.and wide and draws the sword in the shape of the line 
of black bees issuing forth from the blooming lily.’ * 

Here the first line represents the speech of the 
enraged moon, and the rest that of the poet ; the 
long compounds however, appear in the latter and not 
in the former (where it would have been more in 
keeping with the sentiment expressed). 

(16) The following is an example of ‘Confu- 
sion ’, — i.e., where the words of'one sentence are found 
in the midst of another — 

‘ Kimiti na pashycisi kopam 

padagatam bab/ugunam grhariemam 

Kaivu muflcha hrdayanatham kanthe man* 
asastamm'iipain ’ 

‘ Why do you not look upon your heart’s lord, the 
receptacle of many good qualities, fallen upon your 
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feet ? Embrace him on the neck and renounce your 
anger, which hangs like a gloom on yoilr heart’. 

The sentences meant here are — ‘ Atra padagutam 
bahugunam hrdaycmdtham hmiti na pashyasi , — 
imam kanthe grhana, — manastamorupam kopam 
muficha' 

The difference between this (confusion) and 
‘obscurity’ lies in the fact that in the latter it is the 
words of a single sentence that appear in a confused 
order (while in the former they appear in several 
sentences). 

(17) In the following we have an example of the 
1 Parenthetical Expression ’ — 

‘ Pardpakaraniratairdui'j anaih saha saflgatih’ 
Vadami bhavatastattvam navidheya kathaflchana 
• ‘Association with bad men bent upon injuring others, 
— I tell you the truth,— should never be maintained.’ 

Here the third foot of the verse '(‘vadami bhava- 
tastattvam!) occurs in the middle of a sentence. 

Another example of the same — 

Lagnam ragavrtangya svdrdhamiha 



Matahganamihopdri parapuruso>iryd 
cha drsta patanti 

Tatsakto’ya/nna Hflchid ganayati vidi - 

tarn te’stu tenasmi datta 
Bhrtyebhyah shrmiyogad gaditumiva 

gatetyambudhim yasya kirtih ’ 
‘Whose fame repaired to the ocean to deliver 

the following message to him under orders from 
2G 
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the Goddess of' "Wealth — “This Sword (woman), 
Corroded with blood (full' of passion) fell upon the 
heck [(a) in the act of cutting, (6) in the act bf 
embracing] of the enemy, and which was seen by 
strangers to fall lipod. elephants (to repair to 
Ghandalas), — being attached to this satne SWord 
(wonian), this kiiig Cares for nothing else, and— 
be this known to you — I am being given away by 
him to his dependents.” 

Here the clause ‘ viditam te’stu ’, ‘be this known 
to you ’, is unnecessarily inserted ; in fact it has 
-the implication that ‘the Goddess of Wealth is 
going to desert the king,’ which is entirely repug- 
nant to the context. 

(18) ‘Opposed to Usage or Convention 1 ’ is that 
which contravenes such conventions as the following — 
“The sound of the anklet and such ornaments is 
to be described as ‘ranita ’ (jingling), that of birds ■ as 
‘ kvjiia ’ (warbling), those produced at the time of 
embraces, as ‘ stanita ’ (murmur), ‘ manita 5 (cooing) and 
so forth, and that of clouds as ‘ garjita ’ (thundering).” 

We have an example of ibis in 1 the following — 


C 



Prachandaghaitagarjitapratirutanukari muhuh 
Ravah f>hravanabhairnvah sthagitaro - 

dasikandctrah 

Kulo’dya samarodadKerayamabhuiapurvah 

J 

‘Whence this unprecedented ear-splitting sound 
of the ofcean of battle, pervading the entire valley 
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between the earth and the heavens, and resembl- 
ing the echo of the thundering of clouds tossed 
about by storms during universal dissolution?’ 

The word ‘ rava ’ (sound) that is used here is 
generally used in the sense of the noise made by 
frogs and such animals, and in that of the 'parti- 
cular leonine roar, here referred to. 

(19) The following is an example of ‘Broken 
Uniformity i. e. where the ‘uniformity’, i. e. con- 
tinuity of sequence, is broken: — 

‘ Natlie nishdyd niycitemiyogat 
Astangate hanta nishdpi yata 
Kulariganandm hi dashanurvpam 
Ndtah param bhadrataram samasti * 

‘Under the ordination of. destiny, the Lord of 
Night having gone to set, it is well that the Night 
also has departed; for noble women, there is no 
better condition and more in keeping with the state 
of things than this.’ 

The statement, having opened with ‘gata’ (gone), 
ends with * yata ’ (departed) ; thus violating the 
uniformity of the verbal root. The right reading 
would have been ‘ §ata nishdpi ’. 

[Which, would have been more appropriate in des- 
cribing the exact following by the wife in the foot- 
steps of her lord 3 

Objection'. — “In another work (Vamana’s sutras) 
it has been laid down that no word should be 
I'epeated twice, and in this work itself the Repetition 
of words has been described as a Pefect; how 
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then should it be regarded advisable to repeat the 
same word ( £ gata ’) as suggested?” 

Our answer is as follows:— ‘The prohibition of 
the repeating of a word is meant to apply to . 
cases other than the one where what is spoken of 
subsequently is meant to be precisely the same that 
has been mentioned previously; [as in the case in 
question the going of the night is meant to be 
precisely the same as the going of the moon] , 
where, on the other hand, such identity is meant, it 
would be a positive defect if the same noun were 
not repeated, either by itself, or by a corresponding 
pronoun; as for instance, in the following — 

‘ Udeti savita tdrrvrastamra evastameti cha 
Sampattau cha vipattau cha mahatdme- 

Jcarvpata \ 

‘ The sun rises red, and sets red also ; great beings 
retain the same condition both in prosperity and 
adversity . 7 

Here if the form adopted in the second clause 
were ‘ rakta evastameti though the meaning would 
be the same expressed in different words, yet it 
would not afford the idea intended {of unchange - 
ableness) , — the use of different words giving rise 
to the notion that the condition spoken of is different 
from that spoken of before. 

The following is an example of the ‘Violation 
of Uniformity , 7 as realating to the affix-— 

‘ Yasho’dhigantum sukhalipsaya va 
Manusyasahkhydmativartitum va 
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Ntmtsiikandmabhiyogabhdjdm 
Samntsuke va hkam upoiii siddhih.' 

‘To those who exert themselves without fiuny. 
— eithei* to obtain fame, or with a desire to obtain 
pleasure, or to surpass ordinary humanity, — success 
comes to the lap, as if it were anxious to reach 
him,’ 

Here the uniformity of the affix (Infinitive) 
i<5 broken. The right reading would be ‘ sukhatrii- 
hitvm va 

In the following we have an example of the 
‘ Violation of the Uniformity * of the Pronoun — 

‘ Te himahtyamamontryo p>m«h preksya 

cha shvlinom 

ShldhafichtMiiai m vedydrt h ant ad visrstdh 

khamudyayuh ’ 

‘Having asked Himalaya and seen Shiva, com- 
municated to him the fulfilment of the purpose, 
and. having obtained his leave, repaued to the 
skies.’ 

Here the uniformity of the pronoun is broken; 
the right form would have been * arienci vhrstalP 
(in place of ‘ tctdvisr§tah \ which latter points to some 
one different from the person, Shiva, just mentioned). 

In the following we have an example of the 
‘Violation of the Uniformity’ of the synonym — 

‘ Mcthibhrloh putravcitopi dr§h — 
Stasminnapatye net j a gam a trptim 
■ Anantapuspasya mcidhorhi chute 
Dvirephamala savishesasemga,’ 
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‘Though he had sons, yet his eyes were never 
tired of feasting upon that child; though spring 
is full of endless flowers, yet the line of 
black bees has a special attachment for the mango.’ 

The right reading would have been ‘ mahtbhr- 
to'patyavatopi’ (which would be in keeping with 
‘ apatya’ in the second line). 

Some people defend the original reading on the 
ground that it affords the meaning that — ‘though he 
had sons, male children, yet, he had special love for 
the daughter, the female child.’ [A meaning which will 
not be available if the suggested emendation were made]. 
In the following we have an example of the 
‘Violation of the Uniformity ’ of the prefix, as also 
of the synonym — 

* Vipado’bhnbhavantycmkramam 
RahayatyapadupetamayaUh 
Niyata laghuta nirayate — 

Ragariyanna padannj’pashriyah ’ 

‘Calamities press upon one who is devoid of 
courage; future prospects desert one who is beset 
with calamities; disrespect is the certain lot of 
one who is deprived of future prospects; and he 
who commands no respect is not the receptacle 
of kingly splendour.’ 

[Iu\^e first sentence we have the term ‘ vipal which 
is replaced^ m the second sentence by ‘aped,' the prefir 
being change’rj ; again m the preceding sentence we have 
the term ‘ laghuta , ’ whose place in the following sentence 
is taken by its synonym ‘ agarlifcin 
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The right reading would be — 

(a) 1 Tadabfoibhavah kurute niraycttim' 

■ ( 6 ) ‘ Laghutdm bhajatd nirayatih ’ 

- (c) { Laghutdvanna padannrpashryah 1 (fourth line) 
. In the following we have an example of the 
‘ Violation of the Uniformity ’ of number. 

‘ Kachit hlrna rajdbhirdivamanuvidadhau 
mandavaktrendul ahsmih 

Ashrikah kashchidantardisha iva dadhire da - 
hamudbhrdntamtt vdh 

Bhremvrvdtya ivanyah pratipadamparah bhu- 
mvoat kampamanah 

Prcisthdrie pdrthtvandmashivamiti puro bhdvi 

ndryah shashamsuh 

‘At the time of the king’s departure the women 
foreboded impending calamity ; — while one was beset 
with menstrual impurity and had her moon-like 
face bedimmed, thereby resembling -the atmosphere 
(dusty and with a dull moon, a sign of coming 
trouble), — others, devoid of all splendour and their 
minds unsteady under the fire of the pangs of 
separation, resembled the quarters (dull and amazing 
all animals by then - red glare, another inauspicious 
sign); others again flitted about like storms (an 
inauspicious sign), and another shook like the earth 
(earth-quake being a premonition of impending disaster).* 

[In the first line we have the noun in the Singular 
number, while throughout the following sentences of 
the verse, the Plural number is used, and in the last 
sentence again we find the Singular number ] 
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The right reading -would be — 

‘ Kashchit kirfta, rajobhirdivamanuvidadhur- 

mandamhtrendushobhdh, nishmha &c., &e 

kampamdpuh ’ 

In the following we have an example of ‘ Violation 
of Uniformity’ of the case-termination — 

‘Odhantdm mahisa nipanasalilam shrhgairmu- 

lmstaditam 

Chhnydbaddhahadambakam mrgakulam roman- 

thamabhyasayatam 

Vishrabdhaih kryatam v a rahapatibhirm ustak- 

satih palvale 

Vishrantim labhatamidaflcha shithilajyaban- 

dhamasmaddhanuh.’ 

‘The wild buffaloes may now dabble in the pools, 
striking the water frequently with their horns ; the deer 
herded under the shade may practise rumination ; the 
huge boars may fearlessly destroy the long grass along 
the tanks; — this very bow also may obtain rest on 
having its string slackened.’ 

[While -we have the Active nominative ending through- 
out the verse, m the third Imp We have the Passive 
nominative ending] 

The light reading would be — 

* Vishrabdhd rachayantu shukarava/i'd miistdhatim *’ 

In the following we have ‘Violation of the Uni- 
formity’ of sequence — 

‘ Akahtatapastejovlryaprathimm yashonidhau 
Avitathamadadhmdte rosanmunavabfagachcftJiait 
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Abld na vadhonvrv idyddcn pal'som ay a elm karmane 
Sphvroti rciblmsat pdnih pddopasahgrahonayn elm.' 

‘ On the arrival of this sage, who is endowed with 
greatness due to illimitable ascetic virtue, and is the 
receptacle of fame, puffed with real haughtiness — ray 
arms suddenly throb for such action as would be 
in keeping with the efficiency newly acquired in 
the science of Archery, and also for clasping 
his feet* 

The presence of ‘ascetic virtue’ is mentioned before 
that of ‘haughtiness’, hence in the corresponding passage, 
‘the clasping of the feet’ ‘ padopasangraheendya’ 
which would be the correlative of the presence of 
ascetic virtue, should have been mentioned first (before 
the ‘ efficiency in Archery ’ which would correspond 
with the sage’s ‘ haughtiness ’.) 

Other similar examples may be cited. 

(20) In the following we hare the example of the 
‘ Absence of Uniformity ’ 

' Dvayahgatam samprati shoclmniyatdm 
SamagamaprdHhanaya Icapdlinah 
Kcda chct sa Icdntimati kalavatcih 

9 * 

Tcamasya lokasya cha rietrdkctvmiidV 
(For translation, see above). 

The presence of the particle ‘ cha ' after 'team' 
would be proper (making the two correlated clauses 
more uniform). 

Another example of the same — 

* Sha&tirnistrwishajeyam tavet bhvjayugctle 

ndtlm dosakarnshrlh 


n 
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hi Tchadpayastih 

Ajfteycm sarvaga te viJasati cha pwrah kim * 

maya vrddhaya te 

Prochyevetthcm prakopachchhashikcvrasitaya 

tasya kirtyd prayatam.’ 

* “0 Lord! you have in your hands (in your arms, in 
your embrace) this strength of your long sword (a prosti- 
tute) ; in your face you have the splendour of the moon 
(the receptable of blemishes) ; by your side hangs this 
sword, a mighty slaughterer (a pandering woman) ; your 
command, all-pervading (going to all men) dances before 
you; — what use can you have of myself, overgrown 
(old) as 1 am” — Having said this the king’s Fame, 
white as the moon’s rays, went forth, as if in a rage.’ 

Here the proper order of words would have been 
‘ ittham prochya .’ 

, Another example of the same defect we have in the 
verse ‘ Lagnam J ragavrtahgya etc’ (quoted above); 
where the proper form would have been ‘ itishriniyogat 

(21) In the following we have an example of 
‘ Undesirable Second Meaning ’ ; i.e. where the words 
have an implication repugnant to the context: — 

‘The demoness, struck in her heart by the 
unbearable airows of the Cupid-like Rama, went to 
the abode of the Lord of Life, being smeared all over 
with her own sandal-like stinking blood.’ 

Here the sentiment desired to be described is that of 
Disgust, — and repugnant to this is the erotic sentiment 
which is implied by the words used. 
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The' author now describes the defects of meow- 
ing (Ideal Defects, as distinguished from Verbal 
defects described above). 

Text 55-57 — The meaning is — (1) irrelevant 
(2) obscure, (3) inconsistent, (4) tautopho- 
nous , (5) irregular, (6) vulgar , (7) dubious, 
(8) inconsequential, (9) opposed to prevailing 
notions, (10) opposed to scientific notions, 
(11) monotonous, (12) too unspecific, (13) 
too specific, (14) too restricted, (15) too 
unrestricted, (16) incomplete, (17) misplaced, 
(18) mismatched, (19) of repugnant im- 
plication, (20) with improper predicate , (21) 
with improper adjunct, (22) resuming the 
concluded, and (23) indecorous. 

Comm. — The ‘meaning’ . .here referred to is to be 
understood as the ‘defective’ meaning. 

The following are the examples of the defects of 
meaning in due order : — 

(1) ‘Having renounced the pleasures of ease during 
his constant journey through the vexy wide-spread 
ethereal path, and making to smile the lotus which has 
its fragrance wafted by the breeze — the sun shines 
resplendent.’ 

The epithets ‘very wide-spread’ (‘path’) and the rest 
are such that even if they were dropped, there would be 
no harm done to the sense ; hence they are ‘irrelevant’ — • 
not ‘inconsistent’ or/tautological’. 
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(2) The following is an example of the ‘obscure’ 
meaning— 

‘Soda, madhye ydsamiyamrtanisyandamadhurd 
S arasvatyudddma vahati bahumarga pcvrimalam 
Prasadantd eta ghanaparichitah kena mahatam 
Mahdkdvyavyomni sphuritamadhurd yantu rw 
chayah’ 

‘How can the imaginative flashes of great poets 
attain simplicity, when within them flows untramelled 
the Goddess of Speech rendered sweet and passionate 
with the flow of nectar, decked in various styles 
and carrying a peculiar charm, — flashes which, 
assiduously practised, waft sweetness in the 
atmosphere of Poetry? — How too ( second entendre) 
can the rays of the Twelve Sons become pleasant, 
when in their midst flows untramelled the river 
Sarasvatlr sweet with flowing water, running in diverse 
directions and spreading sweet fragrance, — the rays 
accompanied by clouds and wafting sweet water in the 
atmosphere?’ 

The meaning of this, expressed too succinctly is as 
follows — ‘(a) The flashes of the poet’s imagination, 
wherein speech produces a peculiar charm through the 
styles — the lucid, the picturesque and the medium, — 
and which are found in deep poetry, — how can these 
be easy, like ordinary poetry ? — (b) ‘The — sun’s rays, 
among whom flows the Tiipple stream (Gauga), which 
are interspersed with clouds, — how can these be 
pleasant ?’ 

[And this, second 'meaning, is extremely obscure]- 
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(3) [Example of the Inconsistent] — 

‘In the universe there are several most excellent 
things, — such as the fresh lustre of the moon and so 
forth — which are, by their very nature, sweet and which 
enrapture the heart ; but for me, the one jubilant event 
in my life has been this that she, who is like moonlight 
to the eye, has come within the range of my vision.’ 

Here, the very person to whom moonshine and 
other things are described (in the first sentence) as 
being very insignificant, regards the woman’s likeness 
to moonlight as a ground of excellence ; and herein 
lies the inconsistency. 

(4) In the verse * krtamaivwmatmi c&c.’ (see 
above, ), the mention of Arjuna in the compound 
‘ sabhtmakirllinam * is ‘ tautophonous, ’ where the 
speaker has already -mentioned the name of Arjuna 
twice in the words preceding the verse. 

Another example of the same we have in the 
following : — 

‘ While my father, the preceptor of all the 
foremost archers, is acting like the submarine fire 
in the midst of the ocean of the enemy-warriors 
licked by the flame of his weapons, remains the 
commander of the army, — there is no ground, O 
Karna! for this flurry ! O Krpa repair to the fray! 
0 Krtavarman, give up all fear ! While my father, 
aided by his bow, is bearing the brunt of the battle, 
where can there be any room for fear ? ’ 

Here what is said in the last foot of the verse 
is a needless repetition. 
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(5) [Example of the ‘ Insular’] — 

‘ O best of kings, who are known to rejoice 
in the bestowing of wealth, — give to me a horse, 
or an elephant in lethargic intoxication. ’ 

The correct order would have been to mention 
the ‘elephant’ (the larger gift) first. 

(6) [Example of the ‘Vulgar’] — 

‘ While this person is asleep, I sleep by your 
side; what * do you lose by that? — So, you may 
remove your elbows and spread out your thighs. ’ 

The speaker here is entirely vulgar (in the 
expression of his desire). 

(7) In the verse ‘ matsaryamutsarya, etc .’ (see 
above), the meaning is ‘ dubious’ or doubtful until 
there is some determining factor in the form of context 
and the like. When, on the other hand, it is known 
whether the speaker is a man of the erotic or the 
quietistic temperament, there is no doubt regarding the 
meaning. 

(8) [ Example of the * Inconsequential ' j '« 

‘ 0 weapon 1 though such conduct was not consistent 
with his caste, yet thou wert taken up by my father to 
guard against ill-treatment; through his valour, there 
was nothing that did not fall within thy range; now 
thou hast been relinquished by him, not through 
fear, but through grief for his son ; — I also am going 
to leave thee in a place, where all may go well 
with thee ! ’ 

This supplies no reason why the speaker is giving 
up his weapon. 
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(9) [Example of what “is contrary to prevalent 
notions ”] — 

‘ O thou whose face abashes the lotus ! who has 
told you tliis, by virtue of which thou entertainest the 
notion that this thing is a bangle of gold ? In reality, 
it is the disc of the Love-god placed, through his 
love for you, on your wrist, as the weapon capable of 
striking the most invulnerable of men!’ 

The idea of the Love-god holding a disc is 
‘ contrary to all prevalent notions ’ regarding him. 

Another example — 

‘ O travellers ! Give up this path - that passes 
along the Godavari, and look out for another 
path ; as on this spot the red Ashoka tree has 
grown fresh sprouts through the action of the lotus- 
feet of some mischievous woman’. 

What is known as a poetical convention is that the 
touch of woman’s feet leads to the appearance of 
blossoms , — and not sprouts — on the Ashoka tree. 

Tn cases where what is described is in keeping 
with poetic convention, it is not defective, even 
though it may be contrary to popular notions. 
For example, in the following verse, though Fame, 
which is popularly known to be formless , has 
been described as having the form of light, — and 
to that extent it is contrary to popular notions, — 
yet it is not regarded as defective, as it is in 
keeping with poetic conventions. — 

‘While a certain, beautiful-eyed woman, decked 
in white garments and ornaments, was proceeding 
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fearlessly in the bright moon-light, the moon went 
down ; after that yonr fame was sung by some one, 
whereby she proceeded unhesitatingly to the house 
of her lover; — where is it that you are not a source 
of happiness?’ 

(10) [An example of what is ‘Unscientific.’] — 

(а) ‘The learned man always bathes at midnight 
and expounds and listens to lectures upon the various 
scriptures throughout the day.’ 

Bathing at night, except on the occasion of an 
eclipse, is contrary to the scriptural.code. 

(б) ‘In the case of the king the strength of whoso 
arms is unequalled, the following of the dictates of ‘the 
Science of Six Limbs ’ (Political Science) is entirely 
useless.’ 

This is contrary to the code of polity. 

(c) ‘The woman, who is the very altar of the 
Love-god, threw away her armlet^ and wore (in its 
stead) the series of nail-marks made by her lover. ’ 

Nail-marks are not laid down as to be made on the 
place where the armlet is worn ; hence what is said 
here is contrary to the Science of Erotics. 

(d) ‘ By the strenuous practice of the eight-limbed 
Yoga, having laid aside the whereabouts of the 
unattainable success, — the chief of Yogins obtained die 
desired discriminative wisdom and became released. ’ 

The doctrine of the Science of Yoga being that — 
first of all one obtains discriminative wisdom, then 
concrete meditation, then abstract meditation and then 
Release ; and Release is not obtained immediately 
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after discriminative -wisdom. Hence what is -here 
stated is opposed to the Science of Yoga. 

- Similar examples of opposition to other Sciences 

may be cited. : _ „ . 

(11) [Example of ‘Monotony’] — 

‘All-affording wealth has been attained ;— -what 
then? The foot has been placed on the head of 
the enemy what then ? Friends have been fully 
supplied with riches ;— what then ? The bodies of 
men- have lasted for a whole cycle; — what then?’ 

Here the frequent repetition of ‘ what then ’ is 
monotonous. This ‘monotony’ is avoided in the 
following — 

‘-if fire bums, — -what is the wonder 9 If moun-- 
tains are full of gravity, — what then? The water 
of the —ocean is ever salty. To great beings 
freedom from depression comes naturally.’ 

(12) [Example of the ‘Too unspecific’ or ‘Too 
generalised ’] — 

‘In view of the Ohintamani jewel, the entire 
creation of God becomes purposeless; any mention 
of its excellences wquld be the highest insult to 
it ; and its plentiful richness has exceeded the bounds 
of human desire ; and yet when it gets mixed up with 
pebbles, which have been rendered gem-like through its 
reflection, it should be regarded as a pebble only’. 

Here some such specification as ‘through its 
mere reflection’ is necessary; and the right reading 
of the last foot therefore should be — ‘ chhayamer- 
tramaiukrtashmasu manestasyashm a taivoch it a? 

28 
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[Such specification would imply that the other gems 
belong to an inferior category ; and the absence of this 
specification places the Chintamani on the same level 
as the other gems, which is not what is intended by 
the poet.] 

(13) [Example of the ‘Too specific’] — 

‘ The Sarasvati river (Goddess of Learning) resides 
permanently in your lotus-like month ; your under-lip 
is the Shona (red) itself; your arm, which is 
capable of reminding people of the valour of 
‘ Kakutstha, is the southern ocean (adorned with 
rings) ; these rivers (armies) never leave your side 
even for a moment; your inside being the pure 
Manasa lake (your inner heart .being clean), — how 
can there be any thirst of water for you?’ 

Here the specification — ‘Shona itself’ — is one 
that should not have been made. 

(14) [Example of the ‘Too unrestricted’] — 

‘Make the night black with brushes of dense 

ink ; destroy the beauty of the white lotuses by means 
of incantations or herbs ; smash the moon to 
pieces on a slab of stone; c so that I may be 
able to look upon all the quarters marked with 
the stamp of her face.’ 

Here the ‘night’ should have been restricted to 
the ‘bright, moon-lit.’ 

(15) [Example of the ‘Too restricted ’] — 

‘0, thou abode of allegators! do not ill-treat 
these , gems by striking them with stones thrown 
about by the waves; was it not due to the 
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Kaustubha-gem that even Lord Visnu himself was 
made to appear before you with hands spread out 
to beg ?’ 

[Here the restricted mention by name by one 
particular gem, the Kaustubha , is not very effective]; — 
the statement should appear in a more generalised 
form — ‘was it not due to one of these gems that 
even Lord or eta’ 

(16) [Example of the ‘Incomplete’] 

‘ Arthitveprakatikrtepi na phalaprdptih, pro- 

bhoh pratyuta 

Druhyan dasharathirviruddhacharito yukta- 

staya kanyaya 

Utkar$aflcha parasya manayashasorvisram- 
sanaftchatmanab 

Striratnaflchci jagatpatirdashamukho 

devah katham mrsyate ’ 

*0 Lord! even though you exhibited beggarli- 
ness, yet the desired object has not been attained; 
on the contrary, to her has been wedded the son 
of Dasharatha, your enemy, who hates you. 
How can you, the tep-faced lord of the world, bear 
this superiority of the enemy, and the derogation 
of your own pride and fame, — as also the jewel 
among women?’ 

- Here the intended assertion is — ‘How can you 
bear the idea cf giving up the jewel among 
women’; and inasmuch as the passage as the 
term ‘ striratnam ’ only, it is, to that extent, ‘in- 
complete. ’ It might be urged that the term 
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‘striratnam’ may be construed with ‘ parasya’,-^ 
die sense being ‘ how can you bear the idea that the 
jewel among women belongs to another'. But such 
construction is not possible [the term ‘ parasya ’ 
having been already construed with ‘ utkarsam ■ ] 
(17) [Example of the ‘ Misplaced.’] — 

‘ His command is borne by Indra on his head ; the 
sciences constitute his efficient organ of vision his 
devotion rests in Shiva, the lord of beings ; and beauti- 
ful Lanka is his residence ; and his birth is in the family 
of Brahma ; thus, then, no such other bridegroom could 
be found: — only if he were not Havana (the Terrible)! 
But wherein can all good qualities be found ?’ 

The sentence should have ended with ‘only' if he 
were notRavana.’ 

■* / 

[As what is meant is that this single disqualification 

nullifies all the aforesaid qualifications, and as such puts 

him out of court as a suitable bridegroom. This- sense is 

prevented by the subsequent clause — ‘wherein &c.’ — which 

is a sort ot a palliative excuse for the presence of a single 

disqualification as against a large number of qualifications, 

which tends to indicate the suitability of Ravana]. 

( 

«r 

- (18) [ Example of the ‘ Mismatched’ ] — 

‘Intelligence is adorned by learning, illiteracy by 
frivolity, woman by lasciviousness, the river by water* 
the. night by the moon, steadiness by calmness, and 
kingship by policy.’ 

Here the excellent things, ‘Learning’ and the rest 
are wrongly associated with such inferior things as 
‘ illiteracy ’ and ‘ frivolity.’ 



- (19) In the veivc ‘ lagnani ragaxrtahgya 
(.see above), we have an example of ‘ Repugnant 
Implication,’ as the clau-e ‘ might be known to you ' 
implies that the Godde***. of Wealth if going to 
depart from the king. 

(20) (Example of ‘ Improper Predication') — 

‘ Prayatnaparibodhitah d <•.. <C*< 

‘ To-night you will sleep so soundly that you will 
be awakened with great effort by mean" ol eulogizing 
songs ; the world if going to be deprived to-day ol 
Krsua, ot Panda vas and of the entire Somalia tribe ; 
thus to-day i** going to be finished all talk oi war 
among Ksjllriyas ; may the burden of the foie-t 
of our enemies depart to-day from the surface of the 
earth !’ 

The right form of predication would have been 
‘ when asleep it will he with great effort that you 
will he awakened.’ 

[Willi ■sticfc's upon ‘cllort \ which is lofct when ' p> Hyutna' 
is made the hubonlm.ile laetm in the compound /;> m/nl- 
mc-put tbvdhiiaJt]. 

Another example «M the siim* ‘(delect or impio- 
pci predication ' when the impra/n'ieti/ lom-i-ts in 
the wrong older ol the tilings -j token of) — 

* The wotld w.i' emptied by the *-».ike-, who 
inspired eonlklenee by living ujain aii : tin* *.nakt~ 
tliene-clve*. were devoured by jK*a<-oi*k- undeig*»i!ig 
the dibiuill jkmi.iihv ol living on i.iin-diMp-. fi.»iu 
the clouds tbe-e l.utei again wire • .tn-igm-l t.> 
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destruction by the fowlers clad in deer-skin 
even knowing the effects of religious hypocrisy, foolish 
people expect to find excellent qualities (in such 
persons)’. 


The three things mentioned here should have 
been mentioned in the reverse order. 

[The austerities should have been mentioned in the 
ascending scale : the less difficult coming before the 
more difficult ; in the passage however the most difficult 
austerity, living upon air, has been mentioned first, and 
the least difficult, wearing of deer-skin, comes last ; this 
spoils the effect of the climax,] 

(21) [Example of the ‘Improper (unsuitable) 
Adjunct ’] — 

‘ 0 my friend, the Blue Lotus — who is an orna- 
ment for the hands of women, and the shelter of the 
line of black bees, who serves to suppress all 
modesty during love-dalliance, who destroys the lives 
of separated lover, who is an ornament of the best 
of lakes, and whose petals are moving! I am grief- 
stricken ; remove my bewilderment and tell me where 
the moon-faced one is.’ , 

Here the adjunct * who destroys the lives of 
separated lovers * is highly improper. 

[As one who does this can never be expeoted to 
help the lover in his difficulties, and it is such help that 
the speaker is seeking.] 

(22) In the verse * Lagnam ragavrtahgya ’ &c-’ 
(see above), though the statement is ‘ concluded ’ at the 
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clause ‘be it known to you.’ — yet it is resumed again 
in the clause ‘ by him &ci [So this is an example of 
the * resuming of the concluded]. 

(23) [Example of the * Indecorous ’]. 

* Santumeva pxax\'ttasyu 

Stabdhasya vivaraisinah 

Yatha-sya jayate pato 

Na tatha punarunnatih ' 

‘An evil person being always arrogant, bent upon 
mischief, given to fault-finding, — his fall, when it comes, 
is such that he can never rise again/ 

The words used here have an implication which 
points to the male organ (and thus this become* 
‘ indecorous’). 

Though in several cases, a verse that has been cited 
as an example of a certain defect, contains other defects 
also, yet these latter have not been pointed out, a* not 
being quite pertinent to the context . 

Text, — In such expressions as ' Karndi'ntamso' 
and the like, the introduction of the term 
'karna' is fdr the purpose of expressing 
proximity . 

Comm . — Such woid* a< 'artvtnsn' ami the like 
denote the car-ring it*elt : the addition of the term 
* karna ’ ‘ear’ fin the compound ' l'inun'ttn,„$i,‘\ 
t-civc- the purpose of exptf*-ing pronir.itu [and hints 
it cannot be rvgmded a- 'icdumk’m'j 
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. Examples of such use are found in the followino 

ft 

verses — 

'Asyah karnavatamsena 

Jitcrn sarvam vibhusanam ' 

Tathaiva shobhate-tyartha- 
Masyali shravanakundalam 
Apurvamadhurdmoda- . 
Pramodztadishastatah 
Ayayurbhrihgamukharah 
■ ’ S hirahsheJcharashalinah 

* By her ear-ornament on the ear, all ornament 
has been subdued; similarly does excellently shine 
her ear-ring in the ea/i' : — The men came forward, 
rendering all the directions fragrant with excellent 
perfumes, with bees humming about them, and wearing 
crown-jeioels on their heads. ’ 

Here the terms 'karna', l shravana ? and 1 shir all' 
(when the terms * avatamsa ’, ‘ hunt? ala ' and 1 shekhard ’ 
denote respectively, the ear-ornament, the ear-ring 
and the head-ornament), serve the purpose of 
expressing proximity (ie., the fact of the' ornament 
being actually worn on the occasion spoken of). 

'' Similarly in the following verse — 

‘ Vidirndbliimukharatikarale sahgardntare 
Dhanurj ydkinachihnen a dosnd visphuritantava' , 
‘ Throbbing was thy arm, hardened by the marks 
made by tbe bow-string of thy bow, and terrible 
through the rending of opponents during battle’;— 
the addition of the term ‘ dhanuh, ’ ‘bow’ (when 
1 jy a' itself denotes the bow-string) serves to 
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indicate the fact of the string being placed upon 
the how. 

(That the addition of the term ‘ bow ’ is meant 
to convey this additional idea is shown by the 
fact that) in other cases (where no such idea is 
meant to be conveyed), we find the term ‘jya ’, ‘bow- 
string, ’ used alone by itself ; e. g., in the following — 

‘ Jyabandhanispandahhujena yasya 
Vinishvasadvaktrapa/ramparena 
Kdrdgrhe nirjitavdsavena 
Lankeshvarenositamaprasadat. * 

‘In whose piison, there lived, till propitiation, 
the king of Lanka, the subduer of Indra, who had 
his arms paralysed by bang tied up with the bow- 
string, and the line of his mouths panting.’ 

In the following. — 

‘Prdneshvarap arisvan gavibhramapratipattibhih 
Muktaharena lasatd hasatlva stanadvayam,— 

‘The pair of breasts, beautified by the pearl-necklace 
is smiling as it were, under the consciousness of the 
joys of the embrace of her lover;’ — the addition 
of the term ‘ muktd ‘pearl’ (when the term l hara\ 
‘ necklace itself signifies the presence of pearls) is 
meant to express the fact that no other gems were 
mixed with the pearls in the necklace. 

Similarly in the following — 

‘ Sandaryasampat tarunyam 
Yasyaste te cha mbhramah 
Satpaddn pvqpamaleva 

Kan nakarsati sd saJche ’, — 

29 
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‘She who is endowed with a richness of beauty, 
youth and excellent graces, — whom does she not 
captivate, 0 Friend ! in the same manner as a flower- 
garland attracts the bees ? ’ — 

The term ‘ puspa ’ ‘ flower ’, has been added in 
the sense of excellent flowers , — the word ‘maid’ 
‘garland’, without a prefix, denoting merely a 
string of flowers (without any idea of the quality of 
the flowers strung). 

Text. — This is a justification of only such in- 
stances as are actually found (in standard 
wwks). 

Comm. — It is not meant to justify such usage 
by modern writes) ; so that it would not be right to 
use such expressions as ( jaghanakdflchi ’, on the 
analogy of the expression ‘ Karnavatamsa ’ (justified 
above). 

In such expressions as ‘ jagada madhuram 
vdchcm vishaddksarashdlinim’ (‘uttered a speech, 
sweet and clearly worded’), it is not right to justify 
(as Vamana has done) the * addition of the noun 
‘ vacham ‘speech’, [which would appear to be 
superfluous on the ground of the verb ‘ jagada ’ 
‘uttered’, itself denoting the ‘uttering of speech’], 
on the ground that ‘even though the sense of the 
noun may have been obtained already, it is added for 
the purpose of adding qualifying epithets to it’; 
because the purpose sought to be served by the 
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adding of these epithets could be more easily served 
by the use of adverbs (qualifying the verb itself) ; 
[so that the addition of the noun should not be 
necessary, even for that purpose]. 

[The expression with the adverbs could appear 
in the form * jagada madhuram vidvan vishadak- 
sarashali cha\ 

As an example of the propriety of the justi- 
fication suggested by Vamana we have (not the 
aforesaid sentence cited by him, but) the follow- 
ing— 

* Cfharanntraparitrdnarahitahhydmapi drutam 

Padabhyam duramadhvanam vrajanriesa, na 
khidyati ’, — 

‘He is not fatigued, even when he walks long 
distances swiftly, with feet deprived of shoes.’ — [Where 
the purpose served by the addition of adjectival 
epithets to the noun ‘ charana ’ is such as could 
not be served by the addition of any adverbial 
expressions]. 

Text — In cases whtre what is stated is a well — 
known fact , ‘ inconsequentiality ’ is not a 
defect 

Comm . — As an example we have the following — 

‘Located in the Moon, Grace does not imbibe 
the qualities of the lotus ; and when located in the 
lotus, it partakes not of the beauty of the Moon; 
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but when it rested in Uma’s face, the fickle 
Grace obtained the charm belonging to both (Moon 
and Lotus).’ 

The statement that grace ‘ does not imbibe &c. &c.’ 
does not need an explanation; as it is well-known 
that the lotus is closed up during the night, and 
the Moon is lustreless during the day. 

Text In imitation, all the defects ( cease to be 



Comm . — 1 All the defects * — * unmelodiousness ’ 
and the rest. 

As examples we have the following — 

‘ M-rgachaksusamadraksamityadi 

kathayatyaycm. 

Pashyais a cha gaviiydha sutrdmanam yajeta 

chaJ 

‘He says “I saw the fawn-eyed one’ and so 
forth ; he says “ see the cow ” and also “ offer 
sacrifices to Xndra.” 

[ (a) 1 Mrgachakmfam ' is unmelodious ; — ( b ) ‘ gctvi- 
ti ’ is ungrammatical j— and (c) ‘‘ sHtramatiam ’ is uncon- 
ventional! but being only reproductions of what has been 
said by another person, they do not constitute defects in 
the reproduction.] 

Test. — By virtue of the special character 
of the speaker and the rest, sometimes 
a defect becomes an excellence, and some- 
times it is neither the one nor the other 
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Gomm. — By virtue of the importance attaching 
to the character of — (a) the speaker, (6) the person 
spoken to, (c) the meaning suggested, (d) the thing 
described, (e) the context and. so forth, — a defect 
sometimes becomes an excellence; and in certain 
cases it is neither a defect nor an excellence. 

For instance, when a grammarian is the person 
speaking, or the person spoken to, — or when the 
passion of ‘Fury’ forms the suggested meaning, — 
the Harshness of words becomes an excellence. 

Examples in order : — 

(a) ' Didlnvevimsamah hashchid 
Gunavrddhyorabhdjanam 
Kvippratayanibhah hashchid 

- Yatra sannihite na te * 

‘Like the roots “ didtiih ” and “vevin ”, some 
people are not amenable to excellence and prosperity 
(eh and di, changes, to which the said roots 
are not subject); others again are like the “ hvip ” 
affix, by virtue of whose proximity, the said 
two things (excellence and prosperity) do not 
exist. * 


[Here since the speaker is a grammarian, the obscurity- 
attaching to the expressions becomes an excellence.] 

- (b) * Yadd tvamahamadrahsam 



Upddhydyantaddsmarsam 
Sama&prdk&aftcha sammadam.' 
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‘When I saw you well-versed in grammatical 
lore, I was reminded of my own teacher and 
became elated with joy’. 

[The person spoken to being a grammarian, obscurity 
is an excellence.] 

(c) ‘ Antraprotahrhatkapdlanalakar 

krurakvanatkahkana — 
Prdyaprehkhitabhuribhusanarcwai - 

raghosayantyambarami 

PltachchharditarahtakardcmagJuma- 

prdgbhdraghorollasad-- 

Vydlolastanabharabhaircvvavapur- 

darpoddhatandhdvati\ 

‘She is rushing forward with proud arrogance^ 
filling the atmosphere with the jingling of her 
dangling ornaments consisting of sculls and thigh- 
bones strung on the entrails, — her body appearing 
frightful on account of her dangling breasts bespattered 
Avith the muddy blood that she has drunk and 
vomited.’ 

[Tko passion ol disgust being- suggested here, the 
harshness o£ the words becomes It source o£ excellence.] 

(d) The following is an example where the 
defect (of Harshness) becomes an excellence by 
virtue of the character of the thing described. — 

* Mataiigah kimu valgitaih kimaphalairddam- 



Sdrcmgd mahi$a madam vrajata 1dm slmiyem 
\ shurd na he 
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Kopdtopasamudbhatotkatasatdkoteribhdreh 

Sindhvdhvanini hunkrte sphurati yat tad 

garjitangarjitam ’ 

‘O elephants, what of your cries! O jackals, 
what of these useless struttings! O deer and 

buffaloes, wherefore are you so proud? Who is 
not brave, in solitude ? Roaring would be real 

roaring, only in the presence of the ocean-like 
rumble of the lion with his mein ruffled in 

anger.’ 

' In the latter half of this verse, the Lion 

bang the thing described, the harsh-sounding words 
are a source of excellence. 

(e) The following is an example of a defect 
becoming an excellence, by virtue of the context 
or occasion. 

‘ Raktashoka krshodari kva nu gatd 

tyaktvanuraktaflj anant 

No drsteti mvdhaiva chdlayasi kim 

vdtavadhutam shirah 

Utkcmthaghatamdn&satpadaghatdsanghatta- 

dastachchhada- 

Statpadahatimantarena bhavatah puspod- 

gamoyahkutah. 

‘O red Ashoka tree, whereto has the slend- 
er-waisted one gone, leaving her lover? — Why do 
you dishonestly shake your wind-blown head as 
if denying your having seen her? — Without the 
touch of her feet, whence could there appear in 
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you these blossoms, which have their petals bitten 
off by the swarms of black bees hovering round in 
their anxiety (to get at the flowers)’. 

The latter half of the verse is spoken by the 
speaker on an occasion when he has become 
enraged by the dishonest behaviour of the tree shaking 
its head, [and hence the harshness of the words 
used is an excellence]. 

In some cases, where there is no Passion 
depicted, Harshness is neither a defect nor an 
excellence. For example — 

‘ Shirnagforananghrtpanin vranibhirapaglia- 


Dirghdghratanaghoghaih punampi ghatayat - 
yeka ulldghayan yah 

Gharmamshostasya vo'ntardvigunaghanaghrm- 

nighnanirvighnavrtter — 

Dattarghah siddhasanghairvidadhatu ghrnaydh 
• shighramahhovighatam. 

1 May the rays of the sun, to whom water- 
offerings are made by the hosts of gods, bring 
about the destruction of yoyr sins ; — the sun who 
restores and rejuvenates the bodies of lepers which, 
beset with hosts of sins, have the nose, legs and 
hands shattered and ulcerated, and whose voice is 
indistinct; and whose disposition is affected by 
doubly intensified pity.’ 


[Here since no Passion of any kind is meant to be 
described the high-sounding words do not constitute 
either a defect or an excellence]. 
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‘ Unconventionally’ and ‘ Suppression of Meaning* 
are not defective in passages where we have flip 
figure of Paronomasia. For instance, in the following 
verse : — 

‘ Yenadhvastmnanobha/oena balijitkdyah purd- 

strikrio 

Yashohodvrttabhuj angahm 'avalayo-gangdftch a 

yo’dhdrctyctl 

Yasyahuh sthashimachchhir ohara iti - stutyaTieha 

ndmdmardh 

Pay at sa svayaniandhakaksayakarastvam nar- 

vadomadh avail. 

(A) (Applied to Krsna ) — ‘May the all-giving 
husband of Laksmi portect j r ou ! — He who has 
destroyed the demon Shakata, and himself unborn, 
conquered Bali, assumed a female form, subdued 
the sapent Kaliya ; in whom all sound becomes 
merged, who upheld the mountain and the earth, 
whose praiseworthy name the gods declare .to be 
‘the chopper of the head of Baku/ and who 
established the residence of the Andhaka race/ 

(B) — {Applied to Shiva) — ‘May the husband 
of Uma ever protect you!, — He, the destroyer of the 
mind-born Love-god, who turned into an arrow the 
body of Visnu (the subduer of Bali), who has 
large serpents as lii« necklets and bangles, bears 
the Ganga, and the moon also on his forehead, 
whose praiseworthy name declared by the gods 
is ‘ Hara’ . and who destroyed the demon 
Andhaka * 

.at 
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In this verse the terms 1 shashimat * and 
‘ ardhaka^aya? are ‘ unconventional,’ when applied to 
Krsna (but are not regarded as defective). 

The ‘Indecorous’ is an excellence in certain 
cases ; for instance, in conversations leading upto 
sexual 'dalliance ; in accordance with the dictum of 
the Science of Erotics that ‘secret matters are to 
be concealed by means of words with double 
meanings’; — e.g., in the following verse — 
Karihastena scmbadhe pravishyantarviMite 
Upasarpan dhvajah pumsah sadhanantarvirajate 

Similarly also in conversation dealing with the 
quietistic sentiment; e.g. 

i 

Kledini strivrane sahtirakrmeh Jcasya jciyate. ’ 

Further, in the following verse, ‘ Indecorousness ’ is 
regarded as an excellence, by virtue of its affording 
a premonition of impending calamity — 

‘ Nirvanavairadahctnah prashamadarmam 

Nandantu pand utanayah saha madhavena 



Svastha bhavantu 'kv/rurajasutah safohftyati 


‘ May the sons of Pandu along with Krsna 
rejoice, on having the fire of animosity extinguished 
by the death (or peacefulness) of enemies ! and 
may the sons of the Kuru king, along with then’ 
dependants, rest at peace (or in heaven), after 
having ruled over the world-kingdom attached 1o 
them (or, after having covered the earth with 
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their blood), and having their quarrels set at rest 

(or having their bodies out up).’ 

- In cases where, the force of the character of the 

thing described tends to point to a definite meaning, 

‘ Ambiguity ’ is regarded as an excellence, on account 

of its leading up to the Figure of Dissembling 

Eulogy. For instance, in the following verse — 
< 

Bhusitanisshesaparijanarn deva 

Vilasaikarenugahanam 

Samprati samcmavayoh sandanam ’, — 

‘0 Lord, at present the houses. of both of us 
(you and I) are similar : Yours being full of large 
golden vessels (and mine, full of the piteous shriekings of 
children), with all the servants decorated (mine, with all 
the inmates lying on the ground), and teeming with 
large elephants (mine, covered with mouse-dust) — 
[The fact of the words being addressed to the 
king point to the figure of Dissembling Eulogy, whereby 
the king’s affluence is described.] 

In -cases where the speaker and the person 
spoken to are both learned men, ‘unintelligibili1y , 
is an excellence. For instance, in the following verse — 

‘ Atmarama vihitaratayo nirvikalpe samadkau 
Jllanodrekad vighaiitatamogranthayah sattvanis- 

thah 

Yam viksante Jcimapi tamasam jyotisdm va 

parastat 

Tam mohandhali hath amayamam nm vetti devam 

purdnam. 
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: _ ‘How, can tliis man (Duryodhana), blinded 
with delusion as he is, recognize the eternal God, 
whom only those perceive who, fixed in Goodness, 
have outgrown Darkness and Passion, and who 
have the knot of ignorance cut by the current of 
knowledge, given upto abstract meditation, and 
rejoicing in the contemplation of. the god-head.’ 

[Tins is said by BLumaScna to Sahadeva, both highly 
educated princes . hence the use ol Yoga technicalities 
is not a defect.] 

In soliloquy also Uninlelligibility is not a defect; 
e.g., in the following — 


Sadadhikadashanadichalramadhyasthitittma 
Hrdi vinihitarupah siddhidastadvidam yah 
. Avichalitamanolhih sadhakairmrgyamandh 



‘Glorious is Shiva, the Lord of the Female Divinity, 
possessed of manifold potentiality, having his 
soul located within the circle of the sixteenfold 
artery, who has his form in the heart, the ordainer 
o£ success to those who know Him, and who- is 
lojoked up to by devotees with steady minds.’ 

‘Vulgarity’ is an excellence, in the speeches of 
low-born persons. 
e.g.— 

* Phulluhkuram kamalakuraniham vzthanti 
Je sindhubaral)i(]avci mahaballahd de 
Jegalidassa maJyistdahino saa'ichchha 
De Kiftcha mwldhaviaiUapasunaimTi/ja- 
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‘Those branches of the Sindhuvara trees are 
deal 1 to me, which bear fruits like rice ; as 
also are those masses of Mallika flowers which 
ressemble the squeezed curdled milk of the 
she-buffalo.’ " 

In this the terms ‘kalama, J ‘bhakta 5 , ‘mahisi’ 
and ‘ dadhi though vulgar, are not regarded as 
defective, as they occur in the speech of the 
clown. 

‘Verbal deficiency ’ is in some cases an excellence, 
e.g., in the following : — 

‘ Gad haUhganavamarnkrtakuchaprodbhu- 

taromodgamd 

S andrasneharasatirekavi galachchhrlman- 

mtambdmlard . 

Md md manada md’-ti mamalamiti 

ksamaksarollapini 

Suptd kinnu mrtd nu kwimanasi me lind 

- vilina nu him V 

. ‘Her breasts dwarfed by firm embrace, and the 
body thrilling all over, her beautiful clothing slipping 
away from her waist, 1 under the intensity of deep 
love, she uttered broken words — “Do not! O! do not'! 
my love! not too much! Ah me! Enough!”— 
After which I know not if she went to sleep or 
was dead, or having entered into my heart, became 
assimilated therewith.’ 

[Here the broken utterances serve to intensify the 
feeling depicted.] 
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- In certain cases the same defect of .-‘Verbal 
Deficiency’ -is neither a defect- nor an excellence; 
e>g. t in the following — 

‘ Tisthet hopavashat prdbhdvapihita 

dlrghanna sa kupyati - 
Svargayotpatita bhavemnayi punar- 

bhavardramasyci manah - 
Tam hartrnn vibudkavisopi na oha me 

shahtah purovartiriim - 
Sa Ghatyantamagocharam nayanaywyateti 

ho* yam vidhih .’ 

‘May she be lying concealed? — She angers not 
for long 1 M i g ht she have flown to the heavens ?— 
H er heart bore deep affection towards me. Even 
the demons could not wrench her away from before 
me.— And yet she has passed completely beyond 
the range of my vision. What a process of fate!’ 

After ‘ pihita ’, ‘concealed’, there should have 
been the expression — ‘ it is not so, because’ and so- 
forth; but this deficiency cannot be regarded as 
an excellence because it does not afford any addi- 
tional suggestion (as is done in the proceeding case) ; 
nor can it be regarded as a defect, because inas- 
much as the second statement (‘she angers not for 
long’) by itself sets aside the first one, there is 
no real harm done by the omission of the words. 

‘Redudancy’ is sometimes an excellence; e.g. in 
the following — 

- 1 Yadvafichmahitamcitirbahu chqtugarbham 
KdryonmuUah Jchalajcmali Ijtakcm bravlti - - 
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Tatsadhavo na na vidanti, vidanti hintu 
Kartim vrtha pranayamasya na par ay anti! 
‘The deceitful and cunning way in which 
evil people tell lies in business, — it is not that the 
good men do not know it; they do know it, even 
though they are unable to frustrate their hypocritical 
attachment.’ 

The second ‘ vidanti ’, ‘they do know,’ serves the 
purpose of excluding others from the knowledge in 
question [and as such the repetition is not a defect]. 
Another example of the same — 

‘ Vada vada jitah sa shatruh-na hato 

jalpamshcha tava tavasmiti 
Chitram ch i tramcirodl t-hd heti param 

mrte putre! 

1 Say, say, if the enemy has been conquered — ‘ he 
was not killed, saying I ain yours, yours, and most 
curiously did he weep on the death of his son.’ 

Here the redundant words are not defective, as the 
speakers are under the influence of too much joy (in 
the first sentence), or too much fear (in the second). 

Repitition also in some cases is an excellence. For 
instance, («) in LSta-alliteration, (6) where the 
expressed meaning is transferred to another meaning, 
and (c) where what has been asserted before is 
referred to again. For instance — 

(a) * Sitakarakararuchi ranbh a- 
Yibhdlrtrakara dharanidharn klrtih 
Pa urusakamala kamaJn 
Sapi tavaivasti nanj/asya ! 
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‘0 Lord of the Earth, who resemblest'.the Moon,,-- 
like the Moon’s lovely sheen is thy fame ; thine alone 
too is the prosperity attendant upon valour.’ 

[Here the repetitions in hararkara, vibha-wbha arid 
kamala-hamata are not defective, since they serve to acconu, - 
plish the Alliteration]. 

(&) ‘Taldjamti gunah 

Jala de sahiciehin gheppanti ' , 



Honti kamalaih Kamalain. 

‘ Excellences appear when they are appreciated by - 
really appreciative men. It is only when favoured by 
■ the Sun’s rays that lotuses become lotuses 

[Here the second lotuses’ connotes full-groivn Jragratice, 
and hence having its expressed meaning transformed, it is 
not a defect.] 

(c) ‘ J itendriyatvam vivayasya ledranam 



Jananurdgaprdbhavd hi sampadah .’ 

Subjugation of the senses leads to humility; by 
means of humility is excellence of qualities attained; , 
through excellent qualities, people become attached; 
and prosperity follows from the attachment, of the 
people.’ 

[The ‘humility’ described in the first sentence as the , 
effect, is again referred to in the second sentence as the cause, 
and so on; and under the circumstances, the use of the same 
words and expressions only serves to lend force to the idea 
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that what appears as the cause in the following sentence is 
precisely the same as tlial spoken of as the effect in the 
preceding sentence.] 

‘ Receding Excellence’, is sometimes an excellence ; 
as in the verse ‘ Pragaprapta &c. ’ (see above.) 

[Where the softer language adopted in the fourth 
line is only right and proper, as it involves the 
remembrance of the speaker’s preceptor.] 

* Resumption of the Concluded ’ is neither a de- 
fect nor an excellence, in cases where the resumption 
is not for the purpose of adding a further epithet, 
but is introduced as a distinct statement ; an 
example of tins also we have in the verse just 
referred to (‘ Pragaprapta <fec.) 

1 Misplaced Compound ’ is an excellence in cer- 
tain cases ; e.g., in the verse ‘ RahtashoJca &c.’ (See 
above). 

[Where, though the long compound is not quite appro- 
priate m the delineation of the erotic passion, yet, as 
serving to intensify the displeasure felt by the suffering 
lover, it helps to heighten® the said passion and becomes, as 
such, an excellence]. 

Similarly the ‘ Parenthetical ’ also is an excellence 
in some cases; e.g,, in the following. 

* Humi avahatthiareho 

Niranhuso aha vivearahiovi 

Sivinevi tumammi puno. 

Pattih bhattin na pasvmardmi 

31 
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‘Though devoid of the steady decorum of be- 
haviour, unrestrained and indiscreet, I do not even 
dream, believe me, of disobeying you.’ *- 

The parenthetical clause ‘ believe me ’ is" in- 
serted for the purpose of emphasising the assertion. 

So may others be illustrated. 

Text {60-62 ) — {1) (2) {$) — The mention by name, 
of the variant sentiments, the Passion 
and of the latent sentiments, — {A), (5). 
Far-fetched indication of the ensuant and 
the excitant, — ( 6 ) Admission of adverse con- 
comitants, — (7) Repeated Heightening, — (8) 
Untimely Introduction, — (9) Untimely Inter- 
ruption, — (j 10) Exceseive dilatation <f the 
Subordinate Factor , — {11) Neglect of the 
Principal Facto ', — {12) Perversion of Char 
racters, and {18) Mention qf what is not 
Germane ; — such are the defects in the 
deUrteation qf Passion, Rasa. 


Comm. — (1) Example of the mention by name, 
of the variant emotion? — 

‘ Savrida dayitanarie, sakaruna matahgabhar- 

mambare 


Satrasa bhujage savismayarasa chandre- 

mrtasyandim 

Sersya jahnusutavalokanavidhau dina Icapa- 

hdrtre. 

Pdrvatyd navasahgamapranayint drstih shiva- 
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‘ May the glance of Parvati, full of love- at the 
first meeting of her husband, ordain your welfare ; — 
the glance which is affected by bashfulness when 
turned towards the face of her beloved, — imbued with 
pathos, when falling upon the dress of elephant’s 
skin, — full of fear when turned towards the serpent, — 
struck by wonder at the nectar-dripping moon,— 
burning with jealousy when looking at the Ganga, — 
and humiliated at the sight of the begging-bowl’. 

Here the mention, by name, of ‘bashfulness’ and 
other variant emotions is defective. The right 
reading would be — * Vyanamra dayitanane muhiditd 
indtangacharmambare, sotkampa bhujage nime- 
sa/rahitd chandre ’ mrtasyandini, miladbhruh 
surasindhudarshanavidhau mlana kapcilodare ’ 
(where the same emotions are mentioned, not by 
then- names, but by means of their physical effects). 

(2) Example of the ‘ mention by name ’ of 
Passion, — (a) by the word ‘passion,’ ‘ rasa ’, itself, 
and (b) by the names of the particular passions, 
the ‘Erotic’ and the rest. 

(a) ‘ Tdmanangaj ayamangalashriyam 
KiUch iduchchabhuj arm 1 alokitam 
Netrayoh krtavato'sya gochare 
Kopyajdyatd raso nirantarali 
‘When he got her within the range of his vision, — 
she, the auspicious glory of the victory of the 
Love-god, and having the slight elevation at the 
end of her arms rendered perceptible, — there become 
manifested in him a peculiar unimpeded ^asizo??. ’ 
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(b) 1 Alohya homalahopolatalabhisi bta — 

VyaManuragasubhagamcibhiramamurtim 

Pas7iyai§a bdlyamativrtya vivartcmanah 

S hrngdrastmani tat 'angitamatanoti. 3 

‘ See how this young man, just passed his' boy- 
hood, behaves, — striking like waves as it were, on 
the boundaries of the Erotic , on seeing her of beautiful 
form, graceful and exquisitely handsome, through the 
loveful blush on her soft cheeks.’ 

(3) Example of the ‘mention by name’ of the 
Latent Emotion — 

‘Samprahare praharanaih Prahdrandm 

paraspa/ram 

Thanathdraili shrutigatairutsahastasya lco 

pyabhut.’ 

1 When he heard the sound of weapons clashing 
in battle, there appeared in him a peculiar daring.’ 

Here the mention of ‘ utsaha’ (Daring) is defec- 
tive. 

(4) ‘On the atmosphere being washed by the 
flood of the camphor-like bright light of the Moon, — 
she, having the appearance of her breasts brought 
about by a sportive manipulation of her veil, came 
within the range of the young man’s vision. ’ 

What are desciibed here are the two kinds of 
excitants — («) basic (in the shape of the Avoman) and 
(6) uggravalivc (in the shape of moonlight) — 
of the Erotic Passion ; and these do not serve to 
indicate the corresponding ensuanls (in the young 
man, in the shape of thrilling and so forth ) ; and 
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it is with some difficulty that they become 
comprehended. This is what is meant by the 
ensuant s being ‘far-fetched.’ 

(5) ‘He shuns pleasure, interrupts his thoughts, 
trembles and rolls about; thus, Oh ! a violent condition 
is attacking his body; what shall we do?’ 

What are described here are the ensuants (certain 
effects produced in the young man) ; and it is only with 
some difficulty that one can comprehend that the loved 
woman is the excitant ; specially as the ensuants 
described are such as could be due to the Passion of 
Pathos also. 

* 

[This is what is meant by the excitant being ‘far- 
fetched.] 

(6a) ‘ Do be propitiated ; O . my love ! give 
expression to joyfulness and give up anger ; 
let thy nectarine voice sprinkle my withering 
limbs. Just for a moment keep your face, the 
very fount of felicity, before me. O lovely 
" damsel, past opportunities never come again.’ 

What is described here is (1) an excitant, 
in the shape of the man’?, expression of the notion of 
the impermanence of pleasures, and also (2) a variant 
emotion, in the shape of self-disparagement, — both 
of which are concomitants helpful to the Quietistic 
Passion, but adverse to (and mailing the effect ot) 
the Erotic (which is the Passion described). 

[Thus, this is an example of the admission of adierse 
concomitants in the shape of discordant excitant and 

mj'itwi/s.] 
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6 (&) ‘Her eyes having fallen upon her lover, while 
she was among her elders, slie withdraws her heart 
from all work and is anxious to proceed to the forest.’ 

The ensuants depicted here are the losing of 
interest in all work and proceeding to the -forest ; 
and both of these are helpful to the quiestistic 
Passion (and adverse to the Erotic.) 

[Thus this is a case of the ‘admission of adveisc 
concomitants’, m the shape of, the ensuanl ] 

There would be nothing objectionable if theie 
were something to indicate that the desire to 
proceed to the forest was for the purpose of 
meeting the lover, under the pretext of fetching 
fuel and such things. 

(7) As an example of ‘ Repeated Heightening 1 
we have ‘ Rati’s Lament ’ in the Kumarasambhava. 

(8) An example of ‘untimely introduction ’ wc 
have in the Second Act of the Vemsamhara, where, 
while the slaughter of numerous heroes is proceeding, 
the poet proceeds to describe the loving dalliances 
of Duryodhana with Bhanumati. 

(9) An example of ‘untimely interruption’ we 
have in the Second Act of the Mahaviracharikt, 
where the Heroic sentiment between Rama anti 
Parashurama having reached the highest pitch, Rama 
says — ‘I am going to unfasten the nuptial bracelet.’ 

(10) ‘Excessive Dilatation ol the Subordinate 
Factor’ we find in Ibe lengthy description of 
Hayagriva in the Hayagrtvavadh a—Kiivyu. 
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(11) ‘Neglect of the Principal Factor’ we find 
in the Fourth Act of the Rntnarali, where, on 
the approach of Babhravya, Sngarika, the heroine, 
is completely ignored. 

(12) ‘Characters’ are of three kinds — Divine, 

Non-divine, ' (Human) and Humo-divine. Each 
of these again is (a) firm-noble, (&) firm- 
haughty, (e) firm-gay, and (d) firm-calm, accord- 
ing as they are under the influence respective- 
ly of (a) the Heroic, (b) the Furious, (c) the 

Erotic and (c?) the Quietistic Passions. [ Thus 
there are 12 lands ]. Each of these again is 
either High, Medium or Low . — Now among 
these, Love, Mirth, Grief and Wonder are found 
in Divine as well as Human characters ; 

but it is not tight to describe the Erotic 

Love-dalliances of a High-Divine character; in 

fact such a description would be as highly im- 
proper as that of the love-dealings of one’s own 
parents. 

[Such description would be an example of the ‘Per- 
version of Character ']. > 

Further, it is only in the case of Divine charac- 
ters that there can he either such heroism as involved 
in the undertaking of a journey to the Heavens or 
the nether regions, the jumping over the ocean and 
so forth, or such anger, as is immediately effective, 
though not accompanied by any visible physical 
signs as the curvature of the brow.- and -o forth; 
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such anger, for instance, as is delineated in the 
following verse — 

‘ “ O Lord, withdi’aw your wrath — do please with- 
draw it”, — by the time that these words of the 
gods go forth into the skies, the fire emanating horn 
the eye of Shiva reduced the Love-god to ashes.’ 
In the case of non-divine or human characters only 
such activity should be described as is known from 
past experience to have been possible; if more than 
tliis' were attributed to a human character, it would 
bear the stamp of untruth, and as such, fail to lead up 
to exhortation (which is the aim of poetry) that ‘ one 
should behave like the hero, tod not like his opponent’ — 
Lastly in the case of humo-divine characters, both the 
above kinds of actions may be described. 

This bang the right course to adopt, if things 
are attributed to the Divine and other characters, 
or to the Firm-noble and the rest, which are 
not in keeping with the above-mentioned proprieties, — 
it involves the ‘ perversion ’ (of the characters). Simi- 
larly there is ‘perversion of character’ also in the 
case of the infringement of such rules as the 
following: — (a) such forms of address as ‘tatra — 
bhctvan ’ and * bhagewan ’ are to be used only by the 
higher, and never by the lower characters, — and 
these too, only with reference to sages, and never 
to kings; — (b) the address ‘ bhattaraka ’ is to be 
used, in reference to kings, only by such characters 
as do not belong to the higher order. — Similarly 
too the dress and actions of the characters are to 
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be described in due accordance with tbe time, place, 
age, caste and such other circumstances. [And if this 
is not done, it involves ‘ perversion of character.’] 

(1 3) An example of ‘ what is not germane .’ — i. e., 
not helpful in the delineation of the Passion concerned, — 
we have in the Karpuvamanjari, where the king ignores 
the description of the spring by the heroine and also 
that by himself, and goes on to praise that by the bard. 

‘ Svch’ (in the text) is meant to include such 
descriptions as that of the Lover getting angry at 
being struck by the feet of his loved one and so forth. 

(In regard to Defects) the Author of the JJhvani 
has made the following declaration — 

‘Apart from impropriety, there is nothing that 
mars the Passion ; as Propriety is the highest secret 
of the right delineation of the Passion.’ 


In certain cases the said Defects are not detective. 
This is what is explained next. 

Text. In i>on ie dose* the ' mention by name ’ 
of a variant emotion is not a defect. 

Comm . — For example, in the following. — 

' Avfsvkyena krtaivard saJtabhvva 

rydvurtamdud hviya 
Toi'ttcin'bawIfnicmlJiiijonasya raeha„air- 

nVabh fluid, hymn /nm/ih 
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Dr$tvdgre varamdtta&ddhvasarasd 

gauri nave sahgame 

Samrohatpulaka harena hasata shield 

shivdyastu vah! 

‘ Hastening through longing, turning back from 
inborn modesty, earned before her husband by the 
exhortations of her female relatives, showing some fear 
on seeing her husband before her, — may Gam!, on the 
occasion of her first meeting, embraced by smiling Shiva, 
and with her hairs thrilling, ordain your welfare !’ 

Here the valiant emotion of Autsukya, * Longing 
is mentioned by name, because the mere mention of the 
ensuants (the effects of the emotion) would not have 
been equally significant [as the said effects might be due 
to causes other than Longing ; hence the mention of the 
name of ‘ Autsukya ’ is not regarded as a defect.] 

Similarly in the verse — ‘ Durddutsukamagate &cl 
(see above), though the poet has described the 
emotions of modesty, affection and the rest, through 
then- respective ensuants, in the form of ‘turning 
aside* and so forth, yet the emotion of ‘Longing’ 
has been mentioned by name ‘ utsuka ’, because 
the mere mention of its enstaants, in the form of 
approaching nearer, would not be equally expressive 
of what is intended. 

Teal.— The mentioning of ‘ adverse concomitants' 
in the form of remnant emotions (excitants 
and ensuants) is conducive to excellence, 
when they are spoken of as suppressed. 
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Comm . — That is, when they .are mentioned 
in such a manner as to indicate that they are 
to be understood as being suppressed, such 
mention is not very defective ; on the contrary, 
it serves to heighten the principal Passion de- 
picted. 

As an example we have the verse ‘ Kvakaryam 
shaqalakscmanafy &c.’ (See above), where though 
the variants, ensuants and excitants, in the form 
of * argumentation ’, ‘doubt* and so forth (which 
are adverse to the Passion depicted) are mentioned 
as appearing, yet they are all represented as becoming 
merged into painful reflection, which tends to 
heighten the Passion depicted. 

Similarly, in the following verse — 

‘O friend, thy face is pale and emaciated, and 
heart full of substance, and body languid; all this 
indicates the presence of an incurable disease of the 
heart;* — 

though Paleness and the other effects men- 
tioned are in a sense adverse to the Erotic Passion 
depicted (inasmuch &s they can be the effects 
of the Pathetic Passion also) ; — yet, inasmuch as 
they are common (to the Erotic and to the Pathetic), 
they cannot be regarded as entirely ‘adverse*. 

Similarly, again, in the verse — 

‘It is true that women are hearb-ravishing, and 
riches -also are pleasing; but life itself is as un- 
steady as the amorous glances of a love-intoxicated 
woman — 
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The first, half (though adverse to the Quietietic 
Passion meant to be depicted) is spoken of only as 
something that, is suppressed or negatived by thp 
second half ; the sense thus being that — ‘ the 
glances’ are more unsteady or transient than ‘life’; 
and this mention of a parallel, which is universally 
known to be transitory, only serves to heighten 
* the Quietistic Passion; which is what is depicted 
here, and not the 3>'Otic (as has been held by the 
author of the Dhvani) because we do not recognise 
in the verse any such accessories as would point 
to this latter passion. — It has been argued (in 
support, of tire view that the Erotic is the passion 
depicted here) that it is the Erotic that is meant 
to be depicted, but only with a view to engaging 
the attention of the pupil addressed (by the de- 
picting of a more agreeable subject, and through that, 
leading him on to the Quietistic). — But this can 
not. be right; as there is such a large gap 
between the Erotic and the Quietistic (that, one 
cannot lead on to the other). — Another explanation 
(in support of the view in question) is that the 
Erotic is depicted here with a new to lending 
a chann to the poetry. — But this also cannot be 
accepted; because charm could be added to the 
poetry either through some other Passion than the 
Erotic (i.e., through the Quietistic itself), or through 
mere Alliteration [so that for purposes of this charm 
also, it would not, be necessary to introduce the 
Erotic.] 
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Text (64)— If one Passion is repugnant to 
another when found together in the same 
substratum, they should bp delineated in 
different substrata, and if one Passion 
is repugnant to another when appearing 
in close contiguity , they should, be separated 
by some other Passion. 

Comm. — The Heroic and’ the Frightful are 
found to be repugnant to one another, when found 
in the same person ; lienee the Frightful is to be 
depicted as subsisting in the hero’s opponent (while 
the Heroic belongs to the hero himself). — And 
between the Erotic and the Quietistic, there is 
incompatibility only when they appear in close 
contiguity; hence a third Passion should be made 
to intervene between these two. For instance, in 
the Nagananda, when the Quietistic Jxmutavabana 
is described as falling in love with Malaya vatT, 
the passion of Wonder is brought in between 
the two, by the sentences * what a song ! what 
music!’ » 

This incompatibility is warded off in this manner 
not only as occurring in course of a complete poetic 
work, but also in the same sentence. For instance, 
in the following verse: — 

‘The heroic men, lying upon magnificent beds 
in the flying cars, their chests perfumed by the 
pollen of the fresh Piirijata garlands, embraced by 
celestial myraphs, and fanned by silken clothe out 
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of the celestial tree?, wet and fragrant, — saw : their; 
own bodies rolling in the dust of the earth, 
pointed to by the damsels through curiosity, em ;> ' 
braced by jackals, and fanned by the flapping, 
wings of the carnivorous birds dripping with * 
blood,’ — ' ’ 

the Heroic lias been made to intervene 
between the Disgustful and the Erotic. (j ■ 

Text (65) — Event if two Passions me incom- 
patible, they do not mar each other, — (a) 
when one is merely remembered, or (6) 
when it is intended to be equal to the \ 
other (in importance), or ( 6 ) when the . 

two become subservient to a third Prin- 

« 

cipal (Passion.) 

Comm. — For instance, (a) in the following verse—, 

‘ Ayam sn rasha/notkarsi &c. ‘Tliis is that same 
liand &c.’ (see above), — which contains the speech, 
of the wife of Bhurisharvas when she saw his band 
lying on the battle field, — the remembrance of her past 
experience, even though savouring of the Erotic 
only serves to heighten the Pathetic. 

(b) In the following verse — v * 

‘The teeth-marks and the nail-tearings made 
in your thrilling body by the blood-thirsty (loving)- 
lioness (woman), were looked at by even the, 
sages, with coveting eyes’, — the meaning is )( fchat 
the marks made on the body of the Buddha by 
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the lioness looked as charming as those made 
on the body ol’ the lover by his beloved woman; 
or that ‘just as the erotically inclined man looks 
covetingly upon the marks of endearment made 
by a Avoman upon the body of another man, so 
did the sages look covetingly upon the marks 
upon Buddha’s body made by the lioness’; and hero 
both the Passions (the Heroic and the Erotic) aits 
meant to be of equal importance. 

(c) In the folloAving verse — 

‘The tightened Avives of your enemies sprinkle, 
Avitli their feet on the grassy ground, blood issuing 
from their fingers, -and appear as if dropping 
the red paint of their feet; then- faces are 
Avashecl Avith flowing tears; and supporting them- 
selves on the hands of their husbands, they 
walk round the forest-fire, appealing as if 
they were again going through their marriage- 
rites’.' — 

The principal factor meant to be delineated by 
the clever statement is the speaker’s regard lor 
the king, and to this principal factor, both, the 
Pathetic as well as the Erotic, are equally sub- 
servient; and under the circumstances, there is 
no incompatibility. Just as there is no incongruity in 
the mention of Iaad mutually contradictory actions, 
Avhen these are mentioned as subservient to a 
third act; e.g., in the A-erse — "Come” — "go” — “fall 
doAA'n ” — “rise ” — ■“ speak ”■ — “ keep quiet ”. — in this 
manner do the rich make fun ol the needy men 
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who are held in by hopes for getting some- 
thing,’— coming’ and ‘going 1 are both subservient 
‘to the act of making fun’. 

Similarly in the following verse — 

* May the fire of Shiva’s arrows bum your sin,— the 
fire which, upon embracing the young ladies of 
Tripura, was shaken off by them with tearful eyes,— 
was thrown aside on touching their hands, was swiftly 
struck back, when catching hold of their cloth-end, 
—thrust aside, when touching then- locks— not even 
perceived, through flurry, when fallen on their feet; 
and thus appeared like a guilty lover of theirs,’— 
the principal object of delineation is the superior 
majesty of Tripura’s enemy (Shiva); and to this is 
subservient the Pathetic, to which latter the Erotic 
is subservient; and even though in view of the 
Erotic being subservient to it, the Pathetic might 
be regarded as the predominant factor,— yet it has 
Lo be regarded as only a subordinate factor in 
view of the fact that the delineation at the Pathetic 
does not form the end ol the describer. Or, the 
sense may be that — ‘the fire of the arrow behaved 

ft € \ 

in the same manner as a guilty lover has done’,— 
wherein the principal factor (greatness ' of Sbiva) 
becomes heightened by the Pathetic as strengthened 
by the Erotic [so that in this sense also the Pathetic 
is not the end arrived at.] \ 

In support oi our view, we have the following 
statement — ‘It is only when it has undergone a 
purificatory process that the subordinate facloi 
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approaches its Principal, and it is only thus that 
it tends to help that principal.’ 

In this connection it has to be borne in mind 
that there can be no ‘incompatibility’ between one 
Passion and another, — when we understand Passion 
to be what it has been described to be above (under 
Ch. IV) ; nor can there be any relative subserviency 
between them; hence in the present context, the 
term ‘rasa’, ‘passion’, should be taken as standing 
for the corresponding ‘ Sthayl — Bhava ’ ‘Latent 
Feeling.’ 



Chapter Vm 


OF EXCELLENCES . 

Haying described the Defects, the Author next 
proceeds to describe the difference between ‘Excel- 
lences’ and ‘Ornaments’ or ‘Figures of speech’ — 

Text (66) — Those properties that belong to the 
Passion, the principal factor, — conducive 
to its maturity and having an unceasing 
existence, — axe called ‘ Qwnas \ ‘ Excellences', 
in the same manner as Bravery and stick 
qualities belong to the Soul. 

Comm. — Just as Bravery and such qualities belong 
to the Soul, not 1 to the body, — so Sweetness and the 
other Excellences belong to the Passim, not to 
the letter. 

In some cases it so happens that people find 
bravery co-existing with the large-sized body, and 
come to speak of the body itself as ‘brave’; and 
hence in another case also, on seing a large body, 
they are led to believe, from the analogy of the 
former case, that this other man also must be 
brave, — and thus, even a really brave man comes 
to be believed to be not brave on the ground of the 
smallness of his body; and such beliefs are very 
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common ; — in the same manner people (like Vamana 
and others) have come to speak (a) of the soft — 
sounding letters as ‘sweet’, though in reality they 
are only suggestive of sweetness; — and they come 
to speak of such passion and its accessories as are 
not really ‘sweet’, as ‘sweet’, simply by reason of 
the softness of the letters (expressing them) ; in the 
same manner, they also speak of the really ‘sweet’ 
passions and accessories as ‘not sweet’, when they are 
expressed in such words as are not soft-sounding ; — and 
in all this, they do not take into account the Passion at 
all (attributing as they do, the sweetness to the letters). 

It is in view of all this divergent usage that it 
has been asserted (in the text) that sweetness and other 
excellences are properties really belonging to the Passion, 
and what the properly — selected letters do is only to 
render such qualities perceptible ; and those qualities do 
not subsist in the letters entirely. In what manner the 
letters serve to manifest the qualities is going to be 
shown by means of examples. 

Text (67). — Those qualities which sometimes adorn 
the existing Passion, through its components, 
— just as the necklace and the like (do 
for the Soul, through the body),— are. the 
ornaments (figures of speech). Alliteration, 
Simile and the rest. 

Comm . — Those qualities that adorn the principal 
factor, — i.e. the Passion — where it exists, — by imparting 
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excellence to its components, in the shape of the expres- 
sive words and their expressed meaning, are called 
‘ornaments’, because they resemble the necklace and other 
things which, by imparting beauty to the neck and other 
parts of the body, come to adorn the soul also. Where 
however the Passion does not exist, the said ornaments 
tend to become merely fanciful expressions. In certain 
cases, even when the Passion is present, they do not 
serve to adorn it. 

Examples in order. 

(1) In. the following verse, the ornament 
(Alliteration) adorns the Passion through the words— 

Apasarayu ghanasarcm Tcuru haram dvra eva 


kihkcmalaih 



“ Remove the camphor; throw away the garland: 
what is the use of lotus — flowers? 0 Friend, enough, 
enough of these lotus-stalks 1” — Thus does the young 
girl go on speaking day and night.’ 

(2) In the following verse the Figure (Stringed 
Simile) adorns the Passion through the expressed 
meaning — 

The galling all— conquering love is freely circulating 
like poison ; it burns fiercely (smokelessly) like fire fanned 
by the wind ; it afflicts every limb, like high fever ; neithei 
■father nor mother nor your ladyship is able to save me. 

In the following verse, the ornament (Alliteration) 
adorns only the words (and not the Passion depicted)— 
* Cldtte vidhaitadi na iuttadi sa gunesum 
Sejjasu lattadi visattadi dwvmukesum 
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Volammi vaitadi pavattadi kavvdbandhe 

Dhane na tuttadi chirantarvm taratlV 

The young woman acta sensibly ; she is not devoid 
of excellences; slae rolls about on the bed, moves 
all round and talks freely; she engages in poetical 
composition, and for long periods of time she does 
not break off her contemplation ! ’ 

[The Alliteration, consisting a8 it does ot the frequent 
repetition of the harsh-sounding letter (a, cannot adorn the 
Erotic Passion ; if anything, the harshness of wordB only 
hampers the softer Passions ] 

(4) In the following verse, the Figure (Simile) 
adorns only the expressed meaning, — and not the 
Passion depicted. „ 

‘ When the sun had gone away, the lotus had 
dosed its mouth in anger, and the bees had begun 
to cry (in grief), the forlorn Chakravaka bird, 
seeing the Crane seated dosed to his beloved, did 
not dther eat or give up the lotus-fibre; it was only 
retained in the throat, like a bar, as it were, to the 
outgoing life-breath.’ 

As a matter of fact, under the sorrowful drcumstances 
depictetd, a lotus-fibre cannot serve to keep back the 
breath ; so that the Simile, as it stands only mar s the 
effect of the Passion (Erotic — Privative) depicted (and 
does not help it). 


Such is the actual difference between ‘Excellence’ 
and ‘ Ornament.’ And this puts out of court all such 
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assertions as the following (in the Bhdmahavrtti, 
by Bhattodbhata)— “ The difference between such 
Excellences as Bravery and the rest, and such 
Ornaments, as necklace and the rest, may be that 
while the former subsists by inherence, the latter 
is present only by conjunction f [thus may be 
true in the case of the Body and its excellences 
and ornaments] but (in the case of Passion and 
its delineation) we find that both , — excellences like 
Florridity and the rest, as well as ornaments, like Simile, 
Alliteration and the rest — subsist by inherence 
only; consequently any distinction drawn between 
these two must be regarded as merely based upon 
a blind tradition — a case of sheep blindly following 
another. ” 

Then again, some people (Yamana and his 
followers), have stated the distinction in the form 
that “while Excellences serve to produce charm in 
poetry, Ornaments serve to highten the charm already 
produced.” — This also is not right. Because the 
questions would arise —Is poetry to be regarded as 
such only through the presence of all the excellences, 
or through that of a few of ’ these only ? If the 
former, how could the Gav4i and Paflchdlt dictions, 
which are not possessed of all the excellences, 
constitute the ‘soul of Poetry’ (as has been held 
by Vamana) ? — If, on the other hand x it is 
only the presence of a few of the Excellences 
that renders Poetry capable of being so regarded,— 
then, it would be permissible to regard as ‘poetry’. 
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even such statements as 'Adrdvatra prajvalatyagni- 
ruchchaili prdjydh prodyannullasatyesa dhuma) )>.’ 
[‘ In this hill fire burns high, because there arises 
thence a dense volume of smoke ’], where some 
of the Excellences, Florridity and the rest, are 
present. — Further, in such verses as the following — 
‘This handsome woman represents the acquisition 
of Heaven in this human form, and the loveliness 
of her lips puts nectar itself into the shade we 
find that it is regarded as ' poetry ’, through the 
presence of the two Ornaments or Figures ‘Peculiar 
Allegation ’ and * Dissimilitude’, independently of the 
presence of any excellences. 

The Author next proceeds to describe the varieties 
of Excellences . — 

Text (65) — Sweetness, Florridity and Lucidity, 
— they are these three, and not ten. 

Comm. — He states the definition of each of these 
three — 

Text — ‘Sweetness’ * is a source of detectabili- 
ty ; it is what leads to mollification in 
the case of the Erotic Passion. 

Comm. — It leads to * mollification ’, — i.e., soft 
flow or melting as it were, — in the case of the 
‘ Erotic i.e., of the agreeable kind. 

As for mere melodiousness, it belongs to Fiorri- 
dity and Lucidity also (and as such cannot form 
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the differentia of sweetness, as has been held by 
Bhaskara). 

Text (69) — In the case of the Pathetic, the 
Privative — Erotic' and the Quietistic , it 
(Sweetness) is present in an excessive 
degree. 

Common . — { Present in an excessive degree’ — 
because it leads to excessive mollification. 

Text — Florridity, the source of the lustrous ex- 
„ panding of the heart, resides in the 
Heroic Passion. 

Comm . — Florridity brings about that gloiv of 
the heart which appears in the form its expansion. 

Text— It is present in an excessive degree in the 
Disgustful and Furious Passions , in order. 

Comm . — In the Disgustful, Florridity is present, 
in a greater degree than in the Heroic ; and in a 
still greater degree in the Furious. 

i 

Text — That which quickly pervades the other 
like fire among dry fuel, or like a dean 
stream of water, is Lucidity , whose pre- 
sence is proper everywhere. 

Common — ‘ The other ’ — i.e., the heart. * Every- 
where ’ — i.e., in all Passions and in all forms of 
composition, 
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Text — These {excellences) are held to subsist 
in ivords and their meanings only in- 
directly. 

Comm . — ‘ Indirectly ’ — i.e., figuratively. 

‘ These ’ — Excellences. 

These excellences (really subsisting in Passion) 
are figuratively spoken of (even, in Mammata’s 
own definition of Poetry) as subsisting in words and 
their meanings, in the same manner as^ravery and 
such qualities are attributed to the body (though really 
belonging to the soul). 


“Why should the number of these excellences be 
three only, and not ten (as described by Vamana) ? ” 

The author answers this question — 

Text {72) — (a) Some {of the ten) are included 
under those {three) ; (6) others are resolved 
into the mere negation qf certain defects ; 
(c) the rest, in certain cases, have the 
character of Defects ;—for this reason they 
are not ten. 

Comm . — (Among the ten enumerated by Vamana) 
are — (1) Shlesa, Coalescence, defined as that property 
whereby several words have the appearance of a 
single word, — (2) Samddhi, Smoothness, defined as 
consisting in the proper. adjustment of ascent (high- 
flown language) and descent (simple language), — (3) 
Udaratd, Magnificence, consisting in the fanciful 

34 
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grouping of words, — (4) Prasada, Simplicity, con- 
sisting in dullness mixed with florridity ; — and all 
these are included in ‘Flooridity’ (as defined by 
ourselves); — (5) Madhurya, Sweetness, consisting in 
the distinctness of words, has, in a way, been admit- 
ted by us also under the same name;— (6) Arthar 
vyakti, Clearness of Meaning, is included under 
‘Lucidity’, — (7) Samata, Uniformity, consisting in 
the sameness of style, is, in some cases, a defect; 
e. g., in such verses, ‘ matangdih fomu&c.’ (see above), 
where too, the abandoning of the softer diction, 
in the description of the Lion (in the fourth line), 
is a positive excellence. — (8) Saukumarya, Softness, 
consisting in the absence of harshness, and (9) Kanti, 
Polish, consisting in the brightness of style, are 
admitted as the negations respectively of ‘ harshness ’ 
and ‘vulgarity ’, which have been mentioned as defects. 

Thus it follows that the number of excellences 
pertaining to words is not ten. As regards those 
same Excellences as pertaining to the meaning, (1) 
the first (mentioned by Vamana) is Praudhi, Bold- 
ness, also called (the first kind of ‘ ojas ’ ‘strength’), 
which has been defined as consisting (a) in the 
use of a sentence for the expressing of what can 
be expressed, by a single word, (&) in using a single 
word for the expressing of what would be expressed 
by a sentence, (c) in expansion, (d) in brevity and 
(e) in the effectiveness of epithets; — but this is 
merely a flourish of style, and not an ‘excellence’; 
since expressions are regarded as ‘poetical’ even in 
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the absence of the said (five kinds of) Boldness. — 
(la) the second kind of ‘ ojas\ ‘strength’, which 
has been defined as consis ting in significance (a 
pregnancy of meaning), is only the negation of the 
defect of Irrelevancy; — (2) ‘ Prasada’, consisting in 
clearness of meaning, is the negation of the defect 
of ‘redundancy’; — (3) * Mddhurya ’, consisting of 
fanciful expression, is the negation of the defect of 
‘ monotony — (4) Saukumarya, consisting of freedom 
from ruggedness, is the negation of the detect of 
‘Indecorous Inauspiciousness’; — (5) Udarata, con- 
sisting in the absence of vulgarity, is the negation of the 
defect of ‘ vulgarity." — (6) Arthavyahtt, consisting in 
the distinctness of the character of things, is included 
under the Figure of Svabhavokti, ‘natural description,’ — 
going to be described later on ; (7) Kanti, con- 
sisting in the brilliance of Passion, is inclulded under 
the * Suggestion of Passion ’, either as the predomi- 
nant or the subordinated factor. — (8) Slilesa , — 
consisting of a combination 1 of several crieumstances, 
such as (a) sequence of several actions, (6) deceit 
(c) well-known character, and (c?) statement of, 
reasons, — is only a flourish of the poetic fancy. — 
(9) Samata, consisting in the non-relinquishment of 
continuity, is only the negation of a defect (of 
1 Broken Uniformity ’), and not a positive 
excellence', what man, unless he were mad, would 
ever begin with one thing and then speak of a 
totally different thing? — (10) Samddhi, consisting 
in the true appreciation of the meaning (as being 
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original or imitated), is not an excellence ; because 
unless one comprehends the true meaning of a 
poem, and recognises whether it is an original 
idea of the poet concerned, or has its source in 
the idea of some other poet, — how can the com- 
position be regarded as ‘poetry’ at all? 

Text. — For these reasons, the excellences (held 
by others) as pertaining to the meaning 
should not be mentioned ( separately .) 

Comm . — ‘ Should not be mentioned donot de- 
serve to be mentioned. 

Text (73). — Those excellences that have been 
spoken of as pertaining (indirectly) to 
words, (though really belonging to Passion 
depicted) — these are suggested by Letters, 
compounds and diction . 

Comm . — The text proceeds to describe what is 
suggestive of what excellence. — 

Text (74). — (a) The ‘sparsha’ consonants, with 
the exception of those qf the ‘ta’-group, 
combined with the last consonant of tlmr 
group , — (b) the consonants ‘r’ and ‘ n ’ 
when short, — (c) expressions free from 
compounds, — (d) compounds qf medium 

length, — and ( e ) harmonious diction — are 
(suggestive) of Sweetness 
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Comm. — (a) AH the consonants from k to m — 
except t, th, d and dh — combined with the last letter of 
their respective groups; — (6) r and n combined 
with short vowels ; — these are the ‘ letters ’ (suggestive 
of Sweetness). 

As for ‘ compounds ’ — (e) * expressions free from 
compoumd^ or (d) * compounds of medium length 
(are suggestive of Sweetness). 

(e) ‘Harmonious diction ’ — i. e., such diction 
in which the words are so combined as to make 
it soft — is also suggestive of Sweetness. 


Example — 



rangikrtamdnatahgyah 


Kurvanti yunam sahasa yathaitah svantani 



‘ The exquisite body of the slender-bodied one, re- 
sembling the sportive altar of the Love-god, accompanied 
by graceful motions, makes the innermost hearts of 
young men think of things other than the quietushc.’ 

[Here g and t, combined with the fifth letters 
of their groups, n and t, are repeated several times, — 
so also is the consonant r along with short vowel a ; 
anangavangapratunam’ is a compound of medium length’ 
—and the expressions ' pratimautadangani ’ and ‘angam- 
bhangibhih constitute the ‘soft diction’, — all these are 
suggestive of sweetness ] 

Text {75). (A) The combination — (a) of the first 
and of the third consonants of a group 
with the consonant following them , — (&) 
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qf a/ny consonant with r, — and (e) of any 
two similar consonants ‘—(JB) the consonants 
beginning with t, — (C) the consonants sh 
and s, — (D) long compounds, — and {E) the 
bombastic diction , — these are suggestive of 
Florridity. 

Comm. — (a) The combination of the first and 
third letter of a group with those following them, 
— i. e, with the second and the fourth respectively; 
— (6) any consonant having r either above or below 
it; — (c) the combination of ‘similar consonants’, i.e., 
that of a consonant with itself, — (d) the entire.* — 
group with the exception of n, — (e) the consonants 
sh and s, — (/) long compounds, — and (g) bombastic 
dictive; — ail these are suggestive of Florridity. 

As an example we have the verse ‘ Murdhna- 
mudvrtta &c.’ (see above). 

Text [76). — Lucidity has been held to be that 
excellence, common to all, by virtue of which 
the comprehension of meaning of words 
follows on the mere hearing of it. 

Comm . — ‘All’, — i e., all Passions and all styles of 
diction. 

Example. — 

‘Panmldnam ptnattamjaghanascingadubhayahih 
Tanormadhyasydntah parimilanamaprdpya bantam 
Idam vyastanydsam shl cith dbhvjal atd hsepa bahmccth 
Krshdhgyah santapam vadati visinlpa trashayantm 
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' ‘This bedding of lotus-leaves shows the distress 
of the slender-bodied one, — being, as it is, withered 
at its two ends where it has come into contact 
with the plump breasts and thighs, — green in the 
middle, where it did not come into contact with 
her slender waist, — and ruffled by the throwing about 
of her unnerved arms’ 

Text (77). — The diction, the compounds cmd the 
letters are sometimes altered, in accordance 
with the nature of (a) the speaker, (6) 
the subject and (c) the form (of the 
composition). 

Comn, — (a) In some cases the Diction &c., are 
made to accord with the nature of the speaker, irres- 
pective of that of the subject or of the composition ; 



chalanmandaradlivanadhirah 
Konaghatesu garj atpralaya ghanaghatd — 

nyonyasahghatiachandah 
Krsnakrod ha gradutah kurukulanidhano- 

tpatanirghatavatah 

Kenasmatsimhanadapratirasitasakho 

dundubhistadito’sau ’ 
‘By whom has this trumpet been blown, — appear- 
ing as it does like the echo of my lion-roar, the 
forward messenger of Draupadi’s wrath, the cyclone 
presaging the anihilation of the Kuru-race, resembl- 
ing, at each stroke of the beating-stick, the 
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terrible clash of 'the thundering clouds at the time 
of universal dissolution, being > as deep as the 
rumbling of the Mandara mountain tossed about 
and having its caves overflowing with the water 
of the sea thrown about, as it were, by the churning 
rod . 5 

Here the subject described is not one sugges- 
tive of anger, or any such violent emotion ; the 
form of the work also is one to be staged ; so 
that the bombastic diction is not compatable with 
either of these two conditions; and yet, since the 
speaker is Bhimasena (well-known as a ‘Furious 5 
character) [the bombastic diction is quite suitable] 

In other cases the diction and other things are 
altered in accordance with the character of the 
subject portrayed, irrespective of the speaker or 
the form. For instance, in the following — 

‘ Praudhachchhedamvrvpochchhalanaray abhar 

vatsaimhikeyopaghata 

Trasakrstash/oatiryagbalitaraviraihendrur 

neneksyamanam 

Kuroat kakutsthaviryastutimvoa mwrutam 

kandharao-andhrabhdjam 

Bhdnkaraii'bhzmametannipatdti viyatah 

kumbhakarnotlaman gam-' 

‘Here falls from the sky the head of Kumbhakarna, 
terrible on account of the curious humming of winds 
contained in the holes in his shoulders, and hence 
appearing as it were, singing the praises of Rama,-— 
and being looked at by Aruna (the Sun’s charioteer) 
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wheeling about the sun’s charriot and pulling up 
the horses on one’ side, fearing it to be Rahu, on 
account of the force with which it has shot forth 
under the impact of the powerful stroke (of the 
sword).’ 

In other cases, the Diction &c. are altered in 
accordance with the nature of the form, irrespective 
of the speaker and the subject . — For instance in 
an Akhydyika soft letters are not admissible even 
in the delineation of the Erotic Passion; — in a 
Katha, even in the delineation of the Furious, 
bombastic words are not used; — and in dramas 
and works of that kind, long compounds are not 
used even in the depicting of the Furrious. Sirfii- 
larly in other cases, the proprieties are to vary 
with the circumstances. 



' Chapter IX. 

THE VERBAL FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

The Excellences having been examined, the 
author now describes the Verbal Figures of 
Speech. 

Text {78) (l) — When what is said by one 

person in one sense is construed by ano- 
ther person in a different sense — either 
s through punning or through intonation , — 
it is Equivoque ( Vakrokti ) ; and thus it 
is of two kinds. 

Comm. — ‘ Thus 1 — i.e., (1) Equivoque based on 
Punning and (2) Equivoque based upon Intona- 
tion. 

The following is an example of Equivoque 
based upon pun due to the breaking up of 
words 

1 A" arindmanukulamacJi/M'a&i chet jafiasi, hash - 

chetano 

Vamandm priyemadad h dti, — hitakrnnaivabala- 

nam bhdvan, 

Yuktah him hitakartanam nanu balabhavo- 

p rasiddh atmonoh , — 

Samar thy am bhavatah purandaramatachr- 

hhedam vidhaivm Ivtah'. 
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“If you behave satisfactorily towards women, 
then you are wise”. — “ What intelligent person does 
what is agreeable to his enemies?” [This reply 
being based upon the pun involved in breaking 
up the term ‘ narinam ’, spoken by the first 
speaker in the sense of ‘towards women’, into two 
terms ‘ no-arinam’, ‘not to enemies’] — “Then you 
are not a benefactor of the weaker sex”. [This 
rejoinder takes the term ‘ vamanam ’, used by 
the second speaker in the sense ‘ of enemies’, 
in the sense ‘ of the weaker sex’.] — “ Would it 
be proper to destroy the good of a person known 
to be weak ?” [This answer is based upon the 
term ' h%takrt\ used by the former speaker in the 
sense of hitam Jcaroti ‘benefactor, one who does 
good’, being taken in the sense of hitam ‘ krntatH , 
‘ one who destroys the good’]. — •“ Whence can there 
be any power in you to bring about the destruc- 
tion of what is desired by Indra?” [This reply 
is based on the expression ‘ balabh avaprctsid- 
clhatmanaly' , used by the former speaker in 
the sense of ‘one known to be weak’, being taken 
by the latter in the sense of ‘ one who is 
known by his killing of the demon Bala, i. c., 
Indra’.] 

The following is an example of Equivoque 
based upon Paronomasia, - not involving the break- 
ing' up of words. 

‘ Aho Icenedrshi buddhirdavvna tarn nirmifa 
Trtgund shruyate bvddhirna tv darwuoyt lvachi(\ 
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‘ “ Oh ! By whom has this Intelligence of 
yours been made so cruel?” — “Intelligence is known 
to consist of the three Attributes, and never of 
wood”. [The reply is based upon the word ‘danma', 
used by the first speaker in the sense of ‘ cruel’, being 
taken by the other in the sense of ‘of wood’.] 

The following is an example of Equivoque 
based on Intonation. 


durataram deshamudyato gantum 
Alikulakokilalalite naisyaU nakfa surabhvsamaye 


‘Being obedient to his elders, he is prepared 
to go to a far remote country; and 0 friend I will 
he not come during the fragrant season (of spring), 
which is beautified by the presence of swarms of 
black bees and cuckoos?’ [To this the friend is 
supposed to reply ‘ will he not come ? ’ this reply 
in this sense being obtained by giving to the word 
‘ naisyati ’, ‘will not come’, the intonation of a 
question ; so that the word used by the first speaker 
in the former sense is taken by the second in the 
latter sense, which carries the further meaning ‘ he 
is sure to come. ’ ] 


Text (8) — Alliteration ( Anuprdsa ) consists in 
the similarity of letters. 

Comm. — The ‘ similarity of letters’ meant here 
is the sameness of the consonants , even though the 
vowels may be different, 
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The figure is called ‘anuprdsa ’, because it consists 
in such ‘prasa ’ — prakrsta nydsa, i. e., excellent 
allocation (of letters) — as is ‘ «’ — anugata , favour- 
able, to the delineation of Passion and other things. 

Text- — It is of two hinds, — as pertaining to («) 
chheka ( experts ) and (b) vrtti (diction.) 

Comm. — ‘ Chheka’ — Experts; ‘ vrtti’ — that function 

of letters which affects the delineation of Passion; — 

‘pertaining to ’ these, — i.e., the two kinds of Alliteration 

are (a) ‘ chhekanuprasa ’ and (6) V rttyamtprasa’ 

« « 

[These are merely fanciful names, as is clear from the 
definitions that follow, according to which the two kinds may 
be called ' (a) Isolated ’ and (6) * Complex ’ Alliteration.] 

The author states the characteristics of these 
two kinds of Alliteration. — 

Text. — The former is the single repetition of 
several. 

Comm. — When there is a single repetition of 
‘ several ’ — consonants, it is ‘ Chhekanuprasa ’, ‘Isolat- 
ed Alliteration.’ Example — 

‘ Tato ’ runapanspandamandlkrtavapuh shashi 

Dadhre kdmapa/riksdmakdminigandapdndutam ’ 

‘ The Moon, having his body eclipsed by the 
advent of the Sun, bore the paleness of the cheek 
of a woman emaciated by the pangs of love.’ 

[Here we have ‘single repetitions ’ of the consonants 
(.a) ‘n-d’ and ( b ) ‘n— d’) 
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Text — The latter consists in several repetitions 
of one also. 

Comm . — When there are ‘several’ — two or more 
— ‘repetitions’ of ‘one’— consonant— also’ — ie., or 
of several consonants, — we have the ‘ Vrttyanuprdsa!, 
the ‘ Alliteration of Diction \ 

As regards ‘ Vrtti\ ‘Diction’:— 

Text — (a) That ( Diction ) which is charac- 
terised by consonants suggestive of sweetness 
is called 1 UpanagariJca ’ ‘ Polished and (6) 
that which is characterised by consonants 
suggestive of florridity is called ‘ Parusa ’ 
‘ Harsh! 

Comm . — Examples of both these have been 
cited above (in Ch. VIH, under ‘ Sweetness ’ and 
‘ Florridity ’). 

Text — (c) That chm'acterised by others is 
called ‘ komala ‘ soft! 

Comm . — ‘ Others ’ — Consonants other than the 
two kinds mentioned above. 

This last diction some people also call ‘ gramya 
‘Vulgar.’ 

Example — 

* Apasaraya glumamram huru hdram dvra- 

meva IcmlcamaJodi. 

Alamalamali mrndlamti vadati dir dni sham 

bald. 

(See above.) 
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Text — By some people these styles of diction 
have been called the * Vmda/rbhi ’ and 
the rest. 

Comm. — According to others — i.e., Vamana and his 
followers, — the three styles of diction just described 
have been called, respectively, {a) * Vaidarblu ’, (b) 
‘ Gaudi ' and * Pdtlchdh 

Text — The Latanvprasa is verbal ; the differ- 
ence lying only m the import. 

Comm . — When there is Alliteration (repetition) 
oi words (not mainly of single consonants as in 
the other two kinds of Alliteration), — and though 
the form and the meaning of the words thus repeat- 
ed are the same, yet there is difference in the syn- 
tactical relation of the words, — it is ‘ Latanuprasa , ’ 
so called because of its being popular among the 
inhabitants of the Lata country. 

Others have called this the ‘ Alliteration of 
Words.’ 

[‘ Words * are here divided into tlie (A) verbal 
forms complete with the terminations s and (B) simple 
basic substantives. In the Alliteration of (A), there may 
be repetition either (a) of several words, or (b) of a 
single word , and in that of (B), the repetition may be 
either (a) in the same compound, or (b) in different com- 
pounds Each of these is next dealt with.] 

Text — (An) This pertains to several words. 
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Comm . — ‘ ’ — i.e. The Ldtanuprdsa 

Example — 

‘ Yasya na savidhe dayita davadakanastuhim- 

didhtistasya. 

Yasya cha savidhe dayita. davadahanastuhina - 

dldhitistasya’ 

‘To one who has not his beloved near him, 
even the cool-rayed Moon is like the foresfr-com- 
flagration ; while to one who has his beloved near 
him, even the forest-conflagration is like the cool- 
rayed Moon.’ 

[Here we have the repetition ot several words (a) 
‘yasya-savidhe-dayito. ’and (a) 'davadahanah-tuhinadidhitih- 
tasya '. ] 

Text — (Ab) It pertains to a single word also. 

Comm. — The particle ‘ api ’, ‘ also ’, indicates 
that the pronoun ‘ sah ’ of the preceding text is 
to be construed here also. 

Example. — 

‘Vadcmam varavarmya§tasyah satyam 

svdhakarah 

Svdhaha/rah kva nu punah kalankavikalo 

bhavet 

‘The face of the fair-complexioned one is 
really the Moon ; — where else could the Moon be 
free from stains?’ 

[ Here we have the repetition of the single woid 

'sitdhakarah' . ] 
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Text . — (B) It is ( repetition ) of the same sub- 
stantive ' base , either ( a ) in the same com- 
pound, or ( b ) in different compounds, 
or (c) once in a compound and once in a 
non-compound. 

Comm . — The repetition of the substantive base, 
— not of the word (with terminations), — either (a) 
in one and the same compound, or (b) in differ- 
ent compounds, or (c) occurring once in a compound 
and for the second time in a non-compound. 

Example. — 

‘(a) Sitakai-aTcaramtchiravibhd vibhahardhara (b) 

dharamdharoyJdrtih ' 

(c) Paurusakamald kamala^&dpi ’ tavaivdsti 

nanyasya'. . 

* (See abovej^ 

[Here m (a) we have the repetition of the sub- 
stantive ‘ kara' m the same compound, in (6) we have 
the substantive ‘ vibha ’ occnring in two distinct com- 
pounds, and in (c) the substantive ’ Jcamala. ’ occurs first 
in a compound and then by itself, not m a compound.] 

Text. — Thus is Alliteration of five kinds. 

(3) The repetition of letters m the same 
order, with a different meaning, — when there 
is meaning, — constitute ‘ Yamaha ’ ‘ Chime ’ 

Comm . — ‘If there is meaning — this has 

been added in anticipation of the objection that — 

“ in such expressions as ‘ sOmarasamarasoyam ’ (‘one 
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whose passion for war is uniform ’), the letters 
‘ sa-mctrra when occurring first, ' have the sense of 
‘ war but when repeated, the same letters have no 
sense, (as they form part of the compound ‘ samara- 
sah'') ; so that it is not right to say that Chime consists 
in the repetition of letters with a different meaning.” 

( Sa\ ‘in the same order \ — this is meant to 
exclude such repetition, as in ‘ sarorasa ’ (where the 
^consonants are not repeated in the same order ) . 

Text.— As occurring m the several feet qf a 
verse or in several parts thereof j — it becomes 



/bomm. — (1) The first foot repeated in the second 
f ot, (2) the first foot repeated in the third foot, (3) the 
first foot repeated in the third foot; — (**) second 
foot repeated in the third foot, (5) the second foot 
repeated in the fourth foot ; — (6) the third foot repeated 
in the fourth, — and (7) the first foot repeated in all the 
other three feet. — These make seven varieties. — Then 
there are two varieties — viz\ — (8) the repetition of the 
first foot in the second foot, and that of the third in the 
fourth foot, — and (9) the repetition of the first foot in 
the fourth; and that of the second in the third. — Thus 
there are nine varieties of Chime as occurring in the 
several feet of a verse. — In addition to these there are 
two varieties — viz., (10) tire repetition of one half oi 
the verse and (1 1) the repetition of the entire verse. 

Then again, each foot of the verse being divided 
into two parts, there may be repetition of the first pari 
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of the first foot in the first part of the second foot and 
so forth, — and repetition of the second half of the first 
foot in the second half of the second foot and so forth ; 
— such partial repetition as occurring in different verses 
are not counted as such J — so that in this way there are 
twenty varieties. 

If each foot is divided into three parts, similar 
repetitions give rise to thirty varieties ; and when each 
foot is divided into four parts, there * would be forty 
varieties. 

The latter end of the second half of the first 
foot chiming with the former half of the second 
foot, and so forth, would give rise to several 
varieties. For instance, (1) The latter half of the 
first chiming with the former half of the second 
foot, — (2) the former half of the first chiming with 
the latter half of ^ the second foot, and (3) the 
combination, of these two ; — (4) (each of the feet 
being divided into three or more parts) the middle 
part of the first chiming with the first part of the 
second foot, — (5) the first part of the first foot 
chiming with the middle part of the second foot, 
(6) the third part of the first chiming with the 
middle part of the second foot, — (7) the middle 
part of the first chiming with the last part of 
the second foot, — (8) the combination of the last 
three. — Similarly there can be repetition of the first 
and other parts in the middle, and other parts of 
the same foot, — or again, the repetition may be 
without any fixed order, any part of one foot being 
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repeated in any part of another; and so forth, 
there would be many varieties. 

' All this however is a mere excrescence in the 
body of poetry ; and hence any detailed definition 
of these varieties has not been attempted ; 
examples also we are citing of only a few kinds. — 

( 1 ) ‘ Sanndribharanomdya — 

Maradhya vidhushekharam 
Sanndribharano ’ — may an — 

Tatastvam prthivim jay a! 

‘Having worshipped the Moon-crested God, who 
lias obtained the jewel of pure women, may you 
win the earth, — you, who are free from deceit and in 
whose battle your enemy’s elephants have perished.’ 
(#) * Vina'yameno nayata ’ sukhadma 
Vina yamenonayata sukhadina 
Mahajanddiyatayatarndnasadaram 
Mahajanodi yatamanasadcvram. 

‘The soul-bird, great and destructive of the 
annoyers of the good, was estranged from the mind 
by the Death-god, who carries away people without 
fault, devours life and strips off all pleasure’ 

(3) ‘SattvaramMiavato’ vcivhyam — 
abala/ni vitatarctvam 
Sarvadarctnamanaisi — 
davanal ccsamasthuah 
S allvarambh avatovashyam — 
avalambitaidravam 
Sarvaddranamdnaisi 

davanalasamasthilah 
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‘ The king, quick in action, devoted to Visnu, 
always acting rightly, anxious to reach the heart of 
the people, 'and resembling the Submarine Fire, 
always brought his enemies to battle, who were 
weak and noisy, who had not been subdued and hence 
resembled trees still standing upright.’ 

(4) Anantamahimavydptavishvdm vedhd na 

veda yarn. 

Yd cha mateva bhajate pranate mdnave 

dayam 

(5) * Yadanatd yadanato nayatyayam 

na ydtyayam 

Shivehitam shive hitam smaramitam 

smaramt tarn.' 

(4) ‘ I meditate upon Parvati, — whose immanent 
majesty even Brahma cannot fathom, and who, 
like a mother, bestows her grace upon devoted 
man.’ 

(5) ‘ I meditate upon Her who was sought after by 
Shiva, — by bowing to whom man, being auspiciously 
favoured by Her who is ever favourable to us, never 
goes beyond the bounds of propriety.’ 

(6) ‘ Sarasvati prasddam me sthitim 

chittasarasvati 

S arasvati kuruksetra — kuruksetrasarasvati 

‘ O Sarasvati, who art in the body, like the 
river Sarasvati in ICuruksetra! Be propitiated 
and make the ocean of my heart thy splendid 
abode 
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(7) ‘S astir a sakam dctrpena kandarpem 

sasdrasd 

Shararmavdnd biblvrand navibhrana 

sharmnavd.’ 

‘The excellent autumn, accompanied by the lotus 
and fresh-looking carts, conducive to the ripening 
of the long grass, not devoid of the song of birds, 
slunk away along with the arrogant Love-god.’ 

(8) ‘Madhuparaj ipardj itamanini — 
janammahsumanah surabhi shriyam 
Abhrta varitavarijamplavam 
Sphuiitatdmratatamravanafijagat. > 

‘The world acquired resplendence, — bearing the 
sweet fragrance of the flower-like hearts of love- 
quarrelled women subjugated by the appearance of 
lines of black bees, discontinuing the destruction of 
the lotus and adorned with blossoming, tawny and 
wide-expanding mango-groves.’ 

In the above manner, we may deduce the 
examples of endless varieties of Chime. 

Text — (84).— (W) When words that are different 
by reason of the difference m their deno- 
tations coalesce (become identified) through 
the sameness of their p'onunciation, it is 
a case of Coalescence or Pun ; and through 
Letter and other factors, it is of eight 
kinds. 

Comm . — There is ihe theory that words having differ- 
ent meanings must be regarded as diffeieni, and also 
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that in poetry, accents do not count ; and in accordance 
with the former theory, even though two words may be 
the same in their verbal form, yet they, are regarded 
as different, — and in accordance with the latter, when 
these two words (even though differently accented, by 
reason of the difference in their meanings) come to be 
pronuonced in exactly the same manner, they are 
regarded as ‘coalescing’, i.e., as having their differences 
undiscernible ; — and when this happens, it is a case of 
Coalescence, Pun. 

This Pun is of eight kinds, as based upon the eight 
different factors of (1) letters, (2) words, (8) gender, (4) 
dialect, (5) crude forms, (6) affixes, (7) terminations 
(declensional and comjugational) and (8) Number. 

The following are the examples in this same order: — 

(1) * Alankdrah shankakaranalakapdlam parijno 

Vishirndngo bhrngt vasu cha vr§a eko 

bahuvayah 

Avastheyam sthdnorapi bhavctti sarvdniarctguror- 

Vidliau vakre murdhni sthitavati vayam ke 

punarami. 

‘ For his ornament the fearful human skull ; for his 
attendant Bhrngi of the broken limbs ; for his 
property, a single aged bull; — when such is the 
condition of even Shiva, the revered of all the gods, 
when the curved moon (untoward Fate) stands on his 
head, who are we (that we should not suffer from 
untoward Fate) ?’ 

[Here the Pun lies m ‘ mdhau which is the locative 
singular form of the word ‘vidhu’, (moon) and ‘ vidln ’ (Pate) , 
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so tTiat it is a case ot the ‘coalescence’ of the single letters 
V and V.] 

(2) ‘ Prthukdrtasvarapatram hhusitamhshesapa- 

rijanandeva 

Vilasatkarenugahanam samprati samamavayoh 

sadcmaih ’ 

• (See above) 

[Here we have the coalescence ( a ) of the words ‘p> Uni- 
kartasvarci’ and * prthuk'i-artasvarn \ (&) of ‘ blmsitn-ni ’ 
and ‘ bhu-sita.J and (c) of 'vilasat-karemd and ‘ vdalasafbt - 
reim’.] 

(8) and (8) ‘ Bhaktiprahvamlokanapranayim 

nilotpal aspardhini 

Dhyanalambanatam mmadhiniratair - . 

mtefatapraptaye 

Lavcvnyasya mahdnidhi rasikatam 

laksmidrslmtanva.il 

Yusmakankurutam bhavartishamanam 

netre tanurva harsh, 

‘ May (a) the eyes or (b) the body of Visnu set at 
rest your worldly troubles! — (a) the eyes looking 
tenderly upon devotees, and (a) the body looked upon 
by persons in humble devotion,— («) the eyes and (6) 
the body both vying with the lotus, meditated 'upon by 
yogins for the attainment of their highest ends,— ibe 
ocean of beauty, and producing charming sensation^ in 
the eyes of Laksmf.’ 

[Here we have (1) Ihe coalescence of ihe (wo gendei- 
If enter and Feminine, all the epiilieis being capable of being 

nf\r\ r 
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(2) Here again we have alsp the coalescence of 
the two numbers [Dual and Singular, the forms of 
the various epithets being the same in both numbers ; 
the Neuter-Dual forms being the same as the 
Fem inin e-Singular]. 

(4) ‘ Mahade surasandhanime 

tamavasasa sangamdgamdharane 

Harabahusaranam tarn cldttamoha- 
mavasaraurrie sahasd.’ 

[This couplet, when taken as Sanskrit , means — ‘O 
Uma, who ordains happiness, please safeguard my 
- devotion to Vedic studies, which lead to union with the 
gods, and in proper time destroy the ever-growing 
delusion of my mind.’ — 

And when taken as Prakrit, its meaning is as 
follows — ‘ O Consort of Shiva I produce in me a regard* 
for virtue, and destroy my desire for birth and re-birth, 
which has its source in Tamas\ — Thou art my sole 
refuge ; so please remove the delusion of my mind.’ — 

Thus in this case we have the coalescence of the two 
dialects .] 

(5) 1 Ay am sarvdmshastrdni hrdi jfLe§u cha 

vaksyati 

S dmarthyakrdamitrdndmmitrandficha nr- 

pdtmajah' 

. [‘ This son of the king shall (a) bear w Ins heart , 
and (b) discuss with the learned, all the sciences, and 
he shall be the (a) strength-pwr to his friends and (&) 
the strength -destroyer of his foes.] 

37 
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[Here -we have (a) the coalescence ot the two crude root's 
‘vaha’ to carry, and ‘vach* to speak, in the single word 
‘ vaksyati \ which is the future singular form of both the 
roots • and lb) also ot the two crude nouns denoting 
‘ producer’ Jraroti , and ‘destroyer* hrniati in the single wild 
‘samarthyakH.'] 

(6) * Rajamramanamauleh padapadmavaloka- 
Kscmasamayapardptdpwmsampatsahasram 
Premath a nivah amadhye jatuchit tvatprasada- 
Daham nchitarn chih syannanihta sd tathd mV 

‘Having obtained a thousandfold splendour on the 
occasion of looking at the lotus-feet of the Moon-crested 
God, and having acquired the right devotion through 
your grace, — may I among Shiva’s hosts, (a) become 
the joy-giver and (6) attain the position of Xantli. 
their leader 1 ’ 

[Here we have the coalescence oi (a) the personal 
verbal affh ‘trch’ and (6) the nominal affix * tal the form 
in both cases being the same 'nandita',] 

(7) Sarvasmm ham sarvasya 
2 vam bhavaclich liedatatparah 
Nayopakarasammttkhya- 
Mayasi tanuvartanam 

[This may be construed either (a) as addressed by a 
devotee to Shiva, or ( b ) as addressed by a thief to his 
son : — (a) ‘0 Shiva ! you are the all in all of the entire 
universe, — addicted to the destruction fc>f the world ; 
such you have a body wherefrom emanates all that i w 
conducive to good and virtue’; (&) ‘0 Son, take 
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away all the property of all men ; employ yourself in 
cutting the walls ; do away with the idea of returning 
good for good ; and extend your livelihood at the cost 
of others — 

[Here we have the coalescence (a) of the declensional 
termination, the vocative, and the conmgational termination, 
Imperative, in the word ‘hard’; —{.!>) of the eonjugational 
termination. Imperative and the declensional termination, the 
Genitive, understood in the word ‘ bhava' : also we have (c) 
the coalescence in the word ‘ oi/5sf , of the possessive ending 
‘imn and the eonjugational termination, the Present.] 

Text. — There is also the ninth hind {of Pun), 
where there is no difference in the crude 
form or other factors . 

Comm. — The particle ‘api\ ‘also’, is to be construed 
with ‘ navamah’ , ‘ninth’ 

Example — 

‘ Yo ’ sakrtparagotrdndm paksachch h edaksana- 

ksamah 

Shatakotidatam bibhrad-vibhudhendrah sa 

rajate 

There being no defining factor in the shape of 
Context and the rest, this couplet is equally capable 
of affording both the meanings — (ct) ‘The King of the 
Learned is resplendent, being capable of repeatedly 
destroying in a moment the prosperity of his enemy’s 
people, and bearing the mark of having given away 
hundreds of millions’; — (&) -The king of the gods, 
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Indra, is resplendent., — capable oi cutting off in a 
moment, the wings of the great mountains, and bearing 
the character of striking noth the thunderbolt.’ 

[Here we have a coalescence, where there is no difference 
in the two cases, in any one oi the eight factors mentioned 
above.— Tins kind has been called the ‘ Abhahga-slilesa\ 
‘Unbroken Pun’, on the ground that it does not necessitate 
the breaking up oi the words into its various factors —the 
necessity of which breaking up leads to the above-mentioned 
eight kinds of Pun being called 'Sabhafiga-shlesa , 'Broken 
Pun.’] 


An objection is raised in this connection : — “ A 
composition consists (a) of words that are pronouncible 
by diverse ‘efforts’ on account of the divergence in their 
accents, ‘samahara’ and otha’ qualifications, — and also 
(6) of words that are pronouncible by similar ‘efforts’, 
by reason of there being no difference in the said 
qualifications; in such a composition, ‘coalescence’ 
serves the purpose of intimating the Simile and such 
other figures of speech; the ‘Coalescence’ or ‘Pun’ is of 
two kinds, ‘verbal’ (based upon the forms of words) ; 
and ‘ideal’ (based upon the meanings of words) ; and 
since both these kinds of Pun have been included by 
others among ‘ Ideal Figures of Speech’, why should il 
be treated as a verbal figure of speech (as it is done in 
the present context) ? ” 

The answer to the above is as follows : — 

In the present connection, when we divide defects or 
excellences or figures of speech into ‘verbal’ and ‘ideal’. 
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such division is based upon a consideration of 
concomitances, positive and negative. 

[That is to say when a certain delect pertains to and is 
concomitant with, only the verbal form of words and takes 
no account of the meaning, it is classed as ‘verbal’ while if it 
is found to be concomitant with, and pertaining to the 
meanings of words, and is not affected bv the verbal forms, 
ilien it is classed ns ‘ideal*] 

For instance, Harshness (defect), Florridity 
(excellence) , Alliteration (figm e of speech) and the 
rest are classed as ‘verbal 1 , because they are dependent 
entirety upon the presence or absence of the verbal 
forms of words; and ‘Irrelevancy’ (defect), Boldness 
(excellence) and Simile (figure of speech) and the rest 
are classed as ‘ideal’, because they are dependent 
entirety upon the presence or absence of the mean- 
ings of words. For example, in the following 
two passages — (a) ‘Svciyaficha pallavatdnirabkd- 
soatkaremraj it a — ( b) prab ft a tasand hyenas vapap h a- 
lalubdhehitcq^rmla 1 [‘Gaurl — (1) adorned by hands 
red as the fresh leaf, and (2) fulfilling the desires 
oE persons seeking for results hard to attain, — resem- 
bles the morn, which is (1) adorned by the shining 
sun red like the fresh leaf, and fulfills the desires of 
persons intent, upon performing the rites oi the early 
dawn,’] — we have, in the first an instance of * broken pun’. 
(Since it involves the breaking up of the expression 
* bhasvaikaravirdjitd ’ into ‘ bhasvat — bar a — virajita 
in one case, and into ‘bhdsnaika — ravi, — rajila in the 
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. other] , and in the second an instance of the ‘unbroken 
pun’ [since the pun rests in the word ‘ asvdpa which 
retains the same form in both cases and has not got to 
be broken up]. 

[The commentators have made a hopeless muddle of 
this passage, being landed mto it by the wrong reading 
whereby the first passage is spoken of ns 'abhauqa' and 
the second as 'mblianqn' ; while, as a matter of fact, 
the case is just the reverse. The commentators say 
that 'oavapct involves a ‘ broken pnn’: but m both cases 
the word retaining the same form, —where is the 
hreahnq ?] 

Since both these puns are based upon the 
verbal forms of the words, it is only right that they 
should be regarded as ‘verbal’. It is not possible for 
even the first half to be regarded as ‘ideal’; because 
that Pun alone can be regarded as ‘ideal’ where the pnn 
remains unaffected even when the words are changed; 
as is the case in the verse— S tokenomaiimdydti do- 
kendyaiyadhogatim alio susadrsln vrtl%dnlako$\ 
Balasyacha ’ [‘Kising with little and falling with little,— 
the character of the wicked is exactly like that of the 
balance-beam’]'— [where the Pun remains unaffected 
even when other synonyms are substituted for the 
words ‘stokena,’ ‘ unnatim ’ and ‘ adhogatim ’.] 

jSor would be right to regard the instance cited 
above (‘ svayaMha pallctva &e.’) as only serving the 
purpose of indicating the Semblance of a Simile [as has 
been held by the objectorj, for in reality it is the 
Simile (the similitude between ‘Gauri’s hands’ and 
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But this cannot be right; for if it were so, then 
there would be no 'instances of the complete 
Simile (where the expression of the common pro- 
perty is essential). 

As regards Pun however, we have instances oi 
it, which are entirely free from all tinge of Simile 
and the other figures of speech; e.g., in the following.— 
Deva toameva patalamashanaftcha nibandhanam 
Toaftchamaramo.ruilbhumireko lohatmydtmakth 
[Which, (a) as addressed to Visnu, means— ‘0 Visnu, 
you are the nether region, the bounds of space, 
and the land of the Immortals,— thus centralising in 
yourself all the three regions and (5) as addressed 
to the King— ‘0 king, you alone are the thorough 
protector, the fulfilment of all desires; you are also 
the recipient of the wind flowing from the royal 
chornes ; thus though one, you are threefold’.] ;— 

If however we admit the presence of both the 
figures here, it will have to be regarded as a case of 
‘combination ’ of figures. In reality however, on a lull 
review of all the circumstances, the passage in question 
(‘the face is blooming like the lotus ’) must be taken as 
an instance of Simile ; for if it were not so, there could 
be no instance of the ‘Complete Simile’ al all. 

[As in' the case of Simile, so in the case »i 
Contradiction also) Some people have held that 
in certain cases Pun is indicative nl the ‘semblance 
of contradiction’ also e.j/, in the passage ‘ASwle- 
smulari nityam galallamni/abimlvku ’ (‘She i c 
dripping with loveliness, and is (ft) beautiful 
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cu the Moon reflected m wetter {b) beautiful 
without drops) tlie Pun contained in the word 
1 abindnsundari ’ serves to indicate the ‘semblance 
of contradiction ’ (as between ‘ without drops ’ and 
* dripping ’.) ' 

This however is not nght; as here also die 
case is just the reverse . it is the Contradiction that 
serves to indicate the * semblance of Pun \ And the 
- reason for this lies in the fact that there is in reality no 
such verbal Pun as has a clear double meaning (which 
is the necessary element in all Puns); for the 
second meaning (‘beautiful without drops’) is merety 
hinted at and is not suffieientiy complete or explicit 
[the epithet ‘ beautiful widioul drops ’ not being 
expressive enough to have any force). Xor is the 
mere Semblance of Pun a Figure of speech, in die 
same manner as the Semblance of Contradiction 
(Apparent Contradiction) is. 

All this leads to the conclusion that in cases like 
those cited, it is the other figures of speech that are pre- 
dominant and serve to indicate the mere semblance ol 
Pun. For instance, in the following four jiassages — 

(a) ‘Sadvanushamiiktanuinilb — ‘ The pearl-gem m 
the noble family [‘growing a nice bamboo’ J, — {b) 'Nal- 
pah kavtnva svalpashloko deca niahdn bhordn ,’ — ‘O 
King, you are great, and are not of little fame, like an 
interior poet, whose poems are insignificant,* — (c?) 
‘ Anuragavati sondhya di onsattalp Hrobsornh aha 
daivagaUshcliitrd tathdpi no tamagennuh — "The 
evening (girl) is red in the atmosphere (full oi love), and 
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the Day (her lover) goes before it (is present before her), 
and yet such is the curious way of Destiny that the 
two never meet;’ — (d) ‘Adaya chapamachalam krivd- 
hlnam gunam visamadrstih, yashchitramachyula- 
sharo lahsyamabhdhhnnnamasto.smat \ ‘Having taken 
up the bow immovable (in the shape qf the Himalaya 
mountain), putting to it a string worn out (in the 
shape of the Lord of Serpents), and having an arrow 
which never mooed (in the shape of Visnu), the Being . 
with deranged vision (the Three-eyed God, Shiva), 
shattered his target in a strange manner; — salutation 
to Him !’ ; — the Figure that is predominant is, not 
‘Pun’, but respectively, (a) Partial Metaphor, (b) Dis- 
similitude based upou Pun, (c) Modal Metaphor and 
(ci!) Contradiction. 


Then again, the objector calls the Figure in 
question ‘ Verbal Pun’, and yet he includes it 
among ‘ Ideal Figures;’ — what sort of principle is 
this ? 

Further, a Figure of Speech is only a form oi 
imagery or fancy, — and this imagery can belong to 
only that (word or idea) which forms the final goal 
ol the poet’s imagination ; and it . is only this 
(Word or Idea) that forms the substratum ol the 
Figure of Speech. [So that it cannot be right to 
say that all Pun is Ideal, as the ohjectoi has held]. 
— It might be argued that — “The words (in which the 
Pun rests) always look up to (depend upon) their 
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meanings [so that in the long run, they must Tie 
regarded as ideal] ” — But the same thing happens in 
the case of Alliteration and other Figures (which even 
the objector regards as verbal ) ; so that why are not, 
these also called ‘ verbal ’ ? As a matter of fact, 
even though Alliteration and the other verbal figures 
are dependent upon the meanings of words, and also 
upon all those factors that serve to suggest a Passion or 
Sentiment and the rest, — yet they are regarded as 
‘Figures of Speech’; [and according to the objector, 
these shoud have to be regarded as Ideal] . — Further, 
the Excellences and Defects of words also are to be 
regarded only as bearing upon their meanings [so that 
according to the objector these should all be regarded 
as ideal, bearing upon the meaning only] . Further, 
even those Excellences, Defects and Figures that are 
regarded (by both parties) as belonging to the meaning 
or Idea are dependent upon the verbal form of the 
words; so that, on the same principle, these latter 
should be held to belong to the verbal forms only. — 
Lastly in such passages as l vidhau vakre murdhni &e.’ 
(See above), where the Pun lusts in single letters, 
though the two words are entirely distinct (e.g., ‘ vidliv ’ 
and ‘ vidhiC ) , yet on the mere ground of the word 
(‘vidhau' in both cases) being such as is pronuneible 
by the same ‘effort’, it may be possible to speak of these 
as instances of l IdeaV Pun. 

All these points have to be left to your intelligent 
consideration. 
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Text (86) — V. Where the letters assume the 
form of such objects as the sword and the 
hlce, it is the Figure Pictorial 

Comm. — In cases where the letters ai*ranged in. 
particular ways appeal’ in the form of (a) the sword, 
(6) or the drum, (c) or the lotus and so forth, we 
have Pictorial Poetry (i.e. Poetry with the Pictorial 
Figures). 

As this sort of poetry is extremely difficult, we are ‘ 
citing only a few examples — (a) The sword 

l Mdrarishakrdrdmebhamukhairdsdraramhasd 

Sdrdrabdhastav a nityan tadarlih aranaksama' 

\ 

‘May the pruineval Uma, — eloquently enlogised 
by Shiva, Indra and Rama, — always removing 
their troubles, the centre of majesty, free from all 
anxiety, esteemed the best of women, — ordain our 
prosperity.’ 

[The words of this verse lend themselves to being 
arranged in the form of the sword; for which see 
Text.] 

(b) The Drum 

‘ Saraldbahuldrambhatarafalibalaravd 

Vdraldbahutdmanddkaraldbahuldmatd .’ 

‘Glean, resounding with the humming of the 
active black bees, aboimding in swans, with the 
royal officers fully alive to their duties, bright even 
during the darker fortnight — [may the Autuma ever 
prosper !]* 
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[This verse lends itself to being arranged in the 
form of the Drum , for which see Text.] 

(c) The Lotus. 

( 

Bhdvitatmd shubhd vade devdbha vata te scibha ’ 

‘O essence of genius 1 your court shines res- 
plendent with sentiments, undeterred, with undimmed 
lustre, in which the true nature of the soul has been 
recognized, ever expert in debates and equal to the 
gods.’ 

[This verse can be arranged in the forni of the 
Lotus; for which see Text.] 

(d) The All-round Square. 

‘ Rasdsararasdsdrasdyatdksaksntdyasd 

Satdvdtatavdtdsa raksatastvastvataksara' 

‘ O essence of the Earth ! whose ej r es are as large 
as the lotus, who has destroyed all illusion, and who 
is vastly generous ’ when you protect her, may the 
Earth, destroy the wicked and remain free from 
harm ' ’ 

[This verse can be arranged in the form of the 
Square ; for which see Text.] 

There are several possible varieties of this 
form of poetry ; but they only serve to display the 
(perverted) ingenuity of the poet, and do not attain 
to the dignity of real Poetry , it is for this reason 
that we are not describing them here in detail. 
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Text VI. — When it appears as if one and the 
same meaning is expressed by words m 
diverse forms, — it is Semblance of Repe- 
tition. 

Comm . — When, on the face of it, (there is by 
chance) an appearance of one and the same meaning, 
in words of diverse forms, — with or without meaning, — 
it is ‘Semblance of Repetition’. 

This — 

Text — (a) Subsists in a word ; — 

Comm . — That is, it subsists merely in a word, 
either (1) broken or (2) unbroken. Example {a) 
Semblance qf Repetition in ‘broken words’ — 

‘Anvadhadehasharirah sahnsarathisutalw aga- 

padatafy 

JBhati sadanatyagah sthiratayamavanitalatila- 

kah’ 

‘The King, the ornament of the Earth, is glorious, 
through his meekness, being the leader of archers 
longing for the destruction of enemies, whose infantry 
and cavalry are kepf compact by charioteers, and who 
is quite a mountain in his firmness’. 

[Here we have ‘ Semblance of Repetition ’ in (1) ‘ (Mia — 
sha.rira \ (2) ‘ sarathi — sHta ’ and (3) ‘ dana-tyaya , and 
each of these cases involves the breaking np of the words 
(1) ‘ vadhadeha (2) ‘ Saliasci, ’ and (3) * ’•ads ’ res- 
pectively.] 
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(b) Example of ‘Semblance of Repetition’ in 
v, {broken words — 

‘ Chakdsatyahgandrdmdh kautukdnandahetavah 

Tasya rajftah surnanaso vibiedhah parshvavarti- 
nali ’ 

‘Resplendent are the King’s attendants, — who are 
happy at home, who are the source of pleasure to 
him through then’ arts, well-disposed and learned' 

[Sere we have the ‘ Semblance of Repetition ’ the 
words — (1) "anffiina — i'ai>ia . (2) ' knvtuka-ananda . and 
(J) ‘ iinnanso — vibvdhah '. in neither of which there is a 
breaking up of any word.] 

Text. — And also in both Word and Meaning. 

Comm. — Example — 

‘ Tanuvapurajaghanyosau larib'njararudhira- 
raltokharanakharah ’ 

Tejodhamamahahprthumanasdniiadro harirps- 
n>di ’ 

‘This lion, though slim, is yet mighty, — having 
his sharp nails reddened with the blood of mighty 
elephants, the receptacle of glory, the leader of the 
glorious and the brave, and ever victorious’ 

[Here we have the ‘Semblance of Repetition’ in — (1) 
‘tanu-vapu\ (2) ‘kan-kunjara’. (3) ‘ rudhira-rakta 
(4) *i tejo-dhama-mahah ’ and (5) ~ ‘iitdro-harir-jisn 
And among these some of the words — ‘ tanv ’, 
’kunja.ra', ‘ra.lt a’, 1 dhdma , 'hart and ‘jipur’ — are 
such a& cannot be alteied without spoiling the effect 
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of the Figure of Speech; and to this extent the Figure 
subsists in words, and is ‘ verbal 9 ; — while others — 
‘vaputy, ‘kari\ ' rudhvra ! and l indrd ! — are such as 
can be replaced by their synonyms without spoiling 
the effect, and to this extent, the Figure subsists in the 
meaning, and is ‘ ideal’ And thus the Figure belongs 
to both, Word and Meaning 



Chapter X 

THE IDEAL FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

Commentary — The author now describes the 
Ideal Figures of Speech — 

L Upaita Simile. 

Text — I When there is similarity of properties, 
while there is difference ( between the objects 
themselves ), it is Simile. 

Comm .■ — What the text is referring to is the 
similarity of the properties belonging to the two 
objects of comparison (the object compared, and the 
object compared to), — and not those belonging to the 
cause and the effect, and such other correlatives ; so 
that it is a case of Simile when the said objects of 
comparison are related to some common property. 

‘ While there is difference — this has been 
added with a view to distinguish the Figure, An- 
anvaya, ‘ Comparison Absolute ’. 

Text — \_Simile is of two hinds] — (a) Complete 
and (b) Elliptical. 

Comm. — It is a case of Complete Simile when 
all the factors are mentioned — (1) the object compared 

to, (2) the object compared to, (3) the common 

39 
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property, and (4) terns signifying similitude ; and it 
is one of Elliptical Simile, when either one or two or 
three of these factors are omitted. 

Text. — The former of these is (a) directly ex- 
pressed and (b) implied ; and it ap>pears ( 1 ) 
in sentence, {&) in a compound and ( 3 ) in a ' 
nominal affix. 

Comm . — ‘ Former ’ i.e., the Complete Simile 

Such words as * yatha, ’, ‘iva ’ and the like (mean- 
ing ‘ like,’ * as ’, 1 just as ’ and so forth.) 

As a matter of fact, that object is recognised as 
the ‘object compared to’, in connection with which 
such terms (expressive of similitude) as ‘ yatha ’, ‘ iva ’ 
and so forth are used ; and in this sense these terms 
serve to qualify the * object compared to but the force 
of these words is such that, like the genitive case- 
ending, they directly express relationship; so that in 
a passage where these terms are present, it is a case of 
Directly Expressed Simile. — So also in cases where 
the affix ‘vati’ is used in the sense of ‘iva\ and 
other terms expressive of similitude in accordance with 
JPa nini 5.1.116 (which prescribes the use of ‘vati’ 
in the sense of similarity.) 

On the ‘other hand, it is a case of implied 
Simile, where the similitude is implied by the 
presence oi such terms as ‘ tulya ’, ‘equal’ and the 
like; this equality as expressed by the term 
‘equal’ and the like being comprehended by the 
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due recognition of similarity (a) in the ‘object 
compared*. — where the expression used is in the 
form ‘the face is equal to that (i. e. the lotus),’ (h) 
in the ‘object compared to"’, where the expres- 
sion is in the form ‘that (lotus) is equal to this 
(face)’, and (e) in both, where the expression is in 
the form ‘this (face) and that (lotus) arc equal. ’ 
So it is also in eases where the affix ‘ vah ’ is 
used in accordance with Panini 5.1.115 (which 
prescribes the use of the affix in the sense of 
similarity of action.) 

We have the directly expressed Simile 
occurring in a compound, in cases where the 
compound is formed with the term ‘iva’, in accordance 
with the Ydrtilca under Panini 2.1.4 and 2.4.71 

‘There is mti/a compounding with the term iva, 

where the case-termination of the preceding member is 
not dropped and where the preceding member takes 
the accent of its crude form.’ 

Examples are cited in order. 

(1) [The Directly Expressed Simile, in a 
sentence .] — 

Svapnepi samarem tvam 
Vij ay ash rirna mufichaii. 

Prahhavaprahhcwam Itantam 
Svddhinapcdil'd yathd. ' 

‘Victory in battle leaves you not, even in '-a 
dream, jus l as, a woman to whom her husband 
is devoted leaves him not, who bestows deep 
affection upon her/ 
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(2) [The Implied Simile, in a Sentence.] — 
‘Chakitcthamnalol alochanayah 

Krudhi tarunarunataraharikanti. 

S arasijamidamanaficha tasyah 
Samamiti chetasi sammadam vidhatte. 

‘He goes into raptures when he finds that 
her face and the lotus are equal, — she with ej^es 
like those of the frightened fawn, and face flushed with 
indignation and shining like a brilliant red necklace ? 

(3) [The Directly Expressed, Smile, in a 
compound.] — 

‘ Atydyitairniyamakdribhiruddliatdnam 
Divyaih prdbhdhhirdnapdyamayairupdyonh 
Shaunrbhujaimva chaturbhiradah sada yo 
Ldksmivilasabhavanairbhuvanam babhara’. 

1 The king who held this world in sway through 
the four expedients, just as Visnu does by his four arms, 
— the expedients and the arms both being ‘atyayata? 
(the Expedients efficient, and the arms long), subju- 
gators of the wicked, glorious, resplendent and infallible, 
the abode of the sportings of the Goddess of Wealth 


[Here the simile lies m ‘ hhujaivtva which is a ‘ mlya ’ 
compound does not drop the case-termination of the first 
term]. 


(4) [The Implied Simile, in a compound].— 

‘ Avitatha/manorathapathaprathanesu 

pra gunagarimagitashrili 

Suratarusad rshah sa bhavan abhtlasaniyah 

Tc§itishvara net kasya? 
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‘0 king, who is there whom you are not sough I 
after? — You who, having your great excellence sung a 5 ? 
lying in the opening of the way for desires that never 
remain unfulfilled, are similar to the Celestial Tree 5 
(5) and ((d) [The Directly Expressed and the 
Implied Simile, in nominal affixes] — 

‘ Ganibhiryagarima tasya satyahgangabhujah- 

gctval 

Duralokcih sa sctmare nidaghdmbararctlaval 
"The profundity of his depth is like that of the 
Ganga’s Lover (Ocean) ; and in battle he is hard to 
look at, like the summer Sun. 5 

[In the first sentence, the similitude is eiprcwd directly 
by the affix ‘vnii’ m 'hltuja ngnmt' , which is used in the 
sense of ‘iva\ him. the term 'bhmangavftV being equivalent 
to ‘bhnjaiigasya ion , — and m the second half it is implied 
only indirectly, by the same affix m * rafnarnt v, Inch is 
equivalent to ‘ rahiana iulijam', so that the affix ‘raft’ m this 
case can only signify similarity of action and through this is 
implied the similitude between the entities art mg.’] 

[An objection is raised — “ Fanciful Poetry has 
been defined in Ch. I as that which, endowed with 
Excellences and Figures of Speech, is devoid oi 
suggestion and Figurative Poetry is Fanciful Poetry ; 
so that in poetry where there is a Figure of Speech, 
there should be no suggestion at all : as a matter of 
fact however, such is not found to be the ea«e : lor 
instance] Even in the first example cited, until we 
recognise the suggested meaning, that * the constant 
attendance of Victory upon the king', L a& supremely 
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charming as the attachment of the wife to the devoted 
lover *,■ — there is no fancy, in the verse : and a Figure 
of Speech is nothing more than a ‘fancy’ [so that every 
one of these examples should be regarded as instances, 
not of ‘Fanciful Poetry’, but of either Suggestive Poetry 
or Poetry of Subordinate Suggestion].’ 

The answer, to this is that, though this is so, yet 
the examples are regarded as either ‘Suggestive Poetry’ 
or ‘Poetry of Subordinate Suggestion’, because in these 
cases the recognition of elegance follows, not from the 
perception of the tinge of Suggestion that may be 
present but purely from the perception of the fanciful 
character of the expressed meaning itself. 

Then, as regards the presence of suggestion of 
Charm and other factors, or of Figures of Speech 
other than the one a particular verse is quoted to 
exemplify, — this will always be found in all cases. 
Hence when examples of particular Figures are cited, 
all these (concomitant issues) are entirely ignored. 

In fact, if we were’ to cite examples entirely 
devoid of any suggestion (of charm and other 
factors), they would be extremely distasteful. 

For these reasons, it would not be right to 
urge that in citing the above examples there is 
an inconsistency with what has been said before 
(regarding Figurative or Fanciful Poetry being devoid 
of suggestion). 


[The 19 kinds of the Elliptical Simile are next 
described]. > . 
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Text — The property being omitted , this ( form 
of Elliptical Smile) would be like the fore- 
going ( Complete Smile ) ; but m that case 
the Directly Expressed Smile would not 
occur in a nominal affix. 

Comm. — ‘Property ' — i.e. the common property. 
‘In a nominal affix' , — i.e. in such affixes as ‘kalpcC 
‘ vd ’ and so forth ; in connection with which we 
could have the Implied Simile only. 

(1) Example [of the Elliptical Simile, omitting the 
common property, and directly expressed, in a sentenced) 
Dhanyasydnanyasamanyasaujanyotkarsashdlinah 
Karaniyam vachashehetah satyantasydmrtamyathd. 

‘He being generous and possessed of uncommon 
gentlemanly qualities, his words, true and like nectar 
as they are, should be acted up to’ 

[Here the common properly, tuvetnei s, of mi tar and 
words, has been omitted]. 

(2) [Example of the Elliptical Simile omitting 
the common property, implied. J 

‘ Akrstakarabdlo' sau sampardye panbhraman 

Pratyarthisenayd drstali krldnlena samah 
prabhuli' 

1 Koamuig in battle with the drawn sword, he was 
looked upon by the enemies, as equal to the Death-Clod.' 

Pleie the common properly, t/ ttclfij. lias been omitted 
and as it is the sameness of <(< hnu that is meant, the 
isitinliude is, ‘implied.’] 
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C3)-(4)-(5) [Example of the Elliptical Si mile, 
omitting the common property, (a) directly expressed, 
in a compound, (6) implied, in a compound and 
(c) implied, in a nominal affix.] 

‘ Karab ala ivacharastasya vagamrtopama 
Visakalpam mano vetsi yadi fivasi tat sakhe ’ 

‘ You will live if you know that (a) his behaviour 
is like that of the sword, (6) his speech is almost 
like nectar, and ( c ) his mind is like poison ’ 

[(«) ‘ Karabala- iva ’ is a ‘nitya’ compound, where the 
case-termination of the first member is not elided, and the 
common property of mui'deroiisness is omitted , — (b) 
‘ amrtopcuna ’ omits the common property of sweetness, and 
the similitude is implied, the term ‘ upama ’ directly express- 
ing merely resemblance in general, — (c) ‘ visaluilpam ' 

ends in the nominal affix * Jcalpa, ’ which denotes approxi- 
mate resemblance in general, and hence the Simile is 
an implied one, and the eommon property of harmful- 
ness has been omitted.] 

Text . — (6) (7) On the omission of the ‘ object 
compared to,’ the Simile occurs in a sentence 
- and m a compound. 

Comm. — (6) [Example of Elliptical Simile, omit- 
ting the object compared to, occurring in a sentence] 

‘ Saalakarnnaparavisdmasinviaranam 

na sarasakavvassa 

Dlsai aha vd nisammai sansam 

asamsameltena ’ 
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‘For affording pleasure to the highest senses, 
nothing is either known or seen to be equal to 
charming poetry, even in its smallest part.’ 

[The object to which Poetry is compared is not mention- 
ed, and the similitude is implied by the sentence.] 

(7) In this same verse if we read ‘ kawasamam \ 
for * kavvassa, ’ and ‘ nunam ’ for * sansam, ’ we have 
an example of the same kind of Simile occurring 
in a compound. 

Text.- — On the omission of 1 vd’ and such other 
terms ( expressing similitude ), it occurs ( 8 ) 
m a compound , (9) %n the affix ‘ kyach ’ 
as denoting the objective, (10) m the same 
affix as derating location, (ll) in the affix 
‘ kyan, ’ (12) in the affix ‘namuV used with 
a substantive used accusatively, and (IS) 
m the same affix used with a substantive 
used nominatively. ' . 

Comm. — The term 4 vd ’ is expressive of similitude ; 
and on the omission of this term ‘ vd ’ and of others 
similarly expressive of similitude, — there are six 
kinds of Simile, as occurring — (8) in a compound, 
(9) in the affix 1 kyach* as used in the sense 
of the accusative, (10) in the affix ‘ kyach' as 
used in the sense of the location , (11) in the 
affix ‘ kyan ’ as used in the sense of the nomi- 
native, (12) in die affix ‘ namu! ’ with a substantive 

40 
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used accusatively, and (13) in the affix ‘ namul ! with 
a substantive used nominatively. 

Example of (8). 

‘ Tatdh humudanathena Jcdmmi gandapandmia. 

Netranandena chandrena mahendri digalan- 
hrta. 

* The eastern quarter was thereupon adorned by 
the Moon, a joy to the eyes, pale like the cheeks 
of love-stricken woman. ’ 

’ Another example of the sama — 

‘ Asitab/mjagabhtsandsipatro ruharuhikahita - 

chittachurnacharah . 

Pulakitatanurutkapolakantih pratibh atavikra- 
madarshaneyamdsit . 

* This king, his sword-blade terrible like die 
black snake, and his movements inspired by 
energy, became thrilled, whereupon the freshness 
of his cheeks became manifested.’ 

(9) — (10) — (11) — ‘ Pauram sutiyatijanam scma- 
rantaresd- 

' Vantahpwiyati viohitracharitrachuflchuh. 

Ndriyate samarasimni krpdnapan,d- 

Valokya tasya cha/ritani sapatnasena. 

t 

* He treats the citizens as his children ; famous 
for his wonderful deeds, he behaves in battlefield 
as if it were his harem; and the army of his enemies, 
seeing, him' sword in hand, performing extraordinary 
teats in battle, come to behave like women ’* 
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[(a) In 'mfiijati,' we have the ‘Ju/ach' affix m -the 
Accusative sense . (6) in * cmfalijmrii/ati.’ we have the 
same affix used in the locative sense, and (c) m ‘ narlynf?,’ 
we have tlie affix ‘ In/cnt ’ in the nominative sense ] 

(12) — (13) — ■* Mrdhe mdaghagharmamshudar- 

sham pashyanti torn pare 

Sa pnnah parthamtlcharam saftcharatyavam* 

patili 

‘In battle his enemies look upon him as they 
would upon the summer-sum ; and the king him- 
self moves about as if he were Arjuna.’ 

[In the "first sentence the amul ’ affix has the force 
ot the Accusative and in the second that ot the 
Nominative.] 

Text. — (14) — (15) — On the omission of both these, 
it occurs m the ( koip ’ affix and in a 
compound. 

Comm. — ‘ Of these two ’ — i. e. of the common 
property and the - term expressive of similitude. 
(14) Example (of the Elliptical Simile, omitting 
both, occurring in the affix 'kvip') — 

‘Savita vidhavati vidhw'api savitarati 
tatha dmanti ydmmyah 
Yaminayanti dinani cha suhhaduhkha — 
vashikrte inanasi ’ 

c When the mind is under the influence of pleasure, 
the sun becomes the moon and the nights become 
days ; when, on the other hand, it is under the 
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influence of pain, the moon becomes the sun and 
days become nights 

[Here the Simile lies in the 'Kvtp' affix m the words 
‘indhavati’. ‘ snvitarati ‘chnanti’ and ‘yanunaycmh’.) 

(15) [Of the same, in a compound] — 

‘Paripanthimanordj yashatairapi durdkramah 
J ' Samparayapravrtto'sau rajate rajakufljai'ati 

-‘The Chief of Kings shines resplendent in battle, 
being unapproachable, as he is, by even the dreaming 
desires of his enemies’. 

[Here the said Simile lies in the compound "rajakwn- 
jarah’l 

. Text — (16) — (17) — On the omission of the common 
'property and the object compared to, it is 
found in a compound and in a sentence. 

Comm. — (16) ‘Tuntunnanto marihisi kan{a- 

akaliain keaivanain 

Malaikusumasarichcham bhamara bhamanto 

na pavihisi’. 

‘ O black bee 1 thou shalt perish, wandering among 
Ketaki-bowers ; but however much thou mayst wander, 
thou shalt never find anything like the Malatl-flower 

[The Simile lies in the compound / malai-kusumma 

sanchcJiam'l • 

(17) If we read ‘ Kusumena samani ’ (in place 
of ‘ KusumiiM-sarichch ham ’), the same verse becomes 
an example of the same kind of compound as occurring 
in - a sentence . 
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Text (18) — On the omission of the term expres- 
sive of similitude and the object compared, 
it occurs m the affix ‘ Kyach ’. 

Comm . — ‘ Ase 1 means “ mrase, ’ ‘ on the omission. ’ 

(18) — [Example] — 

l Arativikramalokavikasvaravilochanah 

~ Krpanodagradordandah sa sahasrayudhiyati ’ 

‘ Having liis eyes wide opened by the sight of 
bis enemy’s prowess, and arms terrible through his 
sword, he disports himself like the thousand- 
armed king Kartavnya,’ 

LHere the king’s own selt is the object compared; 
the Simile, occurring in the affix ‘ Icycich ’ m the word 
‘ Sahasrayudhiyati ,’ means ‘disports lnmself like the 
thousand-armed king’.] 

Text (19) — On the omission qf the three , it 
occurs in a compound. 

Comm. — ‘ Three ’ — the term expressing similitude, 
the common property and Ihe object compared to. 

Example . — 

‘Tarummani krtdvalokana lalitavilasavitirna- 
vigraha. 

S marasharavisarachitantard mrganayand 

harate munermanah.’ 

‘Just peeping into youthfulness, surrendering her 
body to graceful dalliance, and having her heart 
pierced - by a flight of Cupid’s arrows, the fawn- 
eyed one captivates the heart of even the ascetic,’ 
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This verse forms an apposite example only 
when the compound ‘mr ganaycmd’ is expounded 
in accordance with the Vdrtika on Panini 2.2.24 
(as mrganayaiie iva nay an e yasyah), involving 
the elision [(1) of the former l nayane\ which is the 
‘object compared to’, and (2) of the term ‘iva’ 
expressive of similitude ; in addition to these there 
is the omission (3) also of the common property 
of ‘fickleness.’] 

The term dyahshulikah , ‘one who behaves like 
a spear’, has been taken by some people to be an 
example of that kind of Simile which omits the 
three factors of (1) the object compared — the cruel 
person, (2) the common property — cruelty and 
(3) the term expressive of similitude — ‘va’ and the 
rest. But this is not right; as what the term 
means is ‘ ayahshulena anvichchhati’ ‘who be- 
haves like the spear,’ and what is done here is 
that ‘cruel behaviour’ is spoken of as the ‘spear’, 
and this involves the figure of Atishayokti, 
Hyperbole, — and not that of Simile with three 
factors omitted. 

These nineteen kinds of Elliptical Simile, along 
with the six kinds of the Complete Simile, make 
up the twenty-five varieties of Simile. 

As regards other varieties of. Simile that have 
been described by others, we find — («) the 
Malopama, String-simile, where a single object 
is compared to several, with its two varieties — 
one in which the same common property of 
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withering appears throughout the ‘string’ — as in 
the verse. — “Like royal splendour, through injustice and 
corruption, — like prowess through poverty, — like the 
lotus through frost, — 3he has withered through sorrow ;’ 
— and the other in which diverse common properties are 
involved, — e. g., in the verse — ‘Like light, she is a joy 
to the eyes ; like wine, she is maddening; and like sove- 
reignty, she attracts to herself all the world —and (b) 
the Rashanopamd, the ‘Girdle-simile’, where the object 
compared in the preceding becomes the object 
compared to in the succeeding Simile, with its two 
varieties, as before; with the same or diverse common 
properties ; e.g., (A) “When the king brings together 
hosts of supplicants like waves on his hand which is 
full of water used in his continuous gifts of gold, his 
heart is like his words, like his heart his actions, and his 
fame pure like his actions’ ; — and (B) ‘Of the King, the 
body is sweet like his heart, his court powerful as his body, 
and his victory irrepressible by enemies, like his court.’ 

But we have not described these, because in the 
first place there are thousands of such possible varieties, 
and secondly they are not such as cannot be 
included under the varieties already described 
above. 


II — Ananvaya — Comparison Absolute 

Text —When one and the mine thing appears 
m a single sentence as both the ‘ object 
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compared crnd the ‘ object compared to\ 
it is ‘Comparison Absolved. 

Comm. — ‘Comparison Absolute 1 means that there is 
no other thing to which the thing described could bear 
comparison. 

Example — 

It is not only that possessed of exquisite loveliness, 
that woman shines as that woman herself ; in fact, her 
graces also, which are the abode of the Cupid’s 
blandishments, are like her own graces 1 


III — Upameyopama — Reciprocal Comparison. 

Text — When there is alternation of these two, 
it is Reciprocal Comparison. 

Comm. — ‘Of these two 1 i.e. of the object compared 
and the object compared to; — there is * alternation ’, 
interchange, in two separate sentences, — this means that 
there is no third thing with which either of them 
could bear comparison, we have ‘ TJpameyopama-r- 
i.e. a figure, where there is ‘ Upama ’ — (comparison, 
of the object compared to) with the ‘ Upameya ’ 
(object compared) itself. 

Example— 

‘His heart is like Laksmi, — Laksmi is like is 
heart; his splendour is like his body, and his body 
is like his splendour ; his fortitude is like the earth, 
and the earth is like his fortitude .’ 
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TV — Utprehsa — Poetic Fancy 

Text — Poetic Fancy consists m the imagining 
of the thing described as ( identical ) with 
a similar thing. 

Comm. — ‘ Similar thing ’ — i.e that to which it is 
meant to be compared. 

Example — 

‘O beautiful one! I think that the beauty of 
the lotus attaches itself to your feet, on being 
happy at the idea that her born enemy the Moon, 
who brooks not her blossoming during the night, 
has had the pride of his beauty quickly suppressed 
by the splendour of the face of this lotus-eyed girl.’ 

[Here the object compared is the beauty of the girl’s 
teet, and this has been imagined to be the beauty of 
the lotus fallen on per feet, which, in reality, is the object 
to which the former is meant to be compared ] 

In the following verse — 

‘ Limpativa tamohgdm varsativdnj anannabhah 

Asatpurusaseveva drstirviphalatangatd \ 

‘Darkness besmears the limbs as it were; the 
sky is, as it were, showering soot; and vision has 
become as useless as the serving of a wicked 
master’; — what is done is that the pervading (of 
darkness) has been imagined to be besmearing* 

[And the spreadiq of darkness has been imagined 
to be the showering of soot , so that this is an instance 
of Poetical Fancy and not Snmle. as some people have 

41 
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taken it to be, having been misled to this view by the 
presence of the pai’ticle 'iva'~\ 

V — Sasandeha. — Doubtful. 

Text. — The statement of a doubt constitutes the 
Doubtful, — the distinction being asserted or 
not asserted. 

Comm. — For example, we- have the ‘difference 
stated,’ in the following verse — 

‘Is this the sun? — But the sun is carried by 
seven horses. Is he the Fire ?— Surely, Fire never 
flames on all sides. Is he the Death-god ? — But the 
Death-god has the buffalo for his conveyance. Thus 
O king, on seeing you in battle, do your enemies 
entertain various doubts.’ 

Inasmuch as the definition speaks of the 
difference being stated, it follows that we have this 
Figure, not only when the certainty is left concealed 
(implied), but also when the cogitation leads on to 
certainty, e.g. — 

‘Is tins the moon 9 — But where is the dark stigma 9 
Is tins the lotus ? — But where is the water gone to 9 
O Fawn-eyed one ! that what was seen was the 
face was ascertained later on through the presence 
of sweet and elegant speech.’ 

But this variety of the Doubtful has been omitted 
•by ■ Rudrata, on the ground that in this case the 
certainty is not merely suggested, as it is in that 
variety where the certainty is left concealed {and 
whence it loses its effectiveness.] 
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The following is an example of the ease where 
the difference is not stated — ‘In the creating of 
this woman, was the position of the creator occupied 
by the Moon, the source of effulgence 9 or was it 
the Love-god himself abounding in the erotic passion ? 
Or was it the season of spring? — How else could 
the Ancient sage, whose sensibility had been deadened 
by Vedic study and whose interest had been 
withdrawn from all objects, be able to create 
such a heart-ravishing body 9 ’ 


VI — Rupaku — Metaphor. 

Text. — Where there w non-difference between 
the ‘ object compared to ’ and the ‘ object 
compared, ’ it is Metaphor. 

Comm. — What is meant by ‘ non-difference ’ is 
that idea of non-difference which is based upon 
extreme likeness between two ob]ects, whose difference 
is not entirely concealed. 

Text.- — (i) In cases where what is imposed is 
directly expressed, it is Metaphor Universal. 

Comm. — In cases where, as the objects imposed 
upon, so the objects imposed also, are dmectly 
mentioned by words, it is that Metaphor which is 
called ‘ Universal ’, — in the sense that the whole 
{ samasta ) qf what is imposed ( vastu ) is its 
expressed objective {visaya). 
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No significance attaches to the plural n umb er, 
in the term ‘aropitati. 

Example [of Metaphor Universal.] — 

‘ This Nun qf the Night, white with the painting 
of the ash qf light , wearing the bones of the 
stars, and delighting in vanishing from view, is 
wandering from continent to continent, carrying 
in the howl of the lunar disc the magic unguent, 
under the garb of the dark stigma.’ 

[Here we have the -said Metaphor m the expres- 
sions ‘ jyotsna-bhasma ' where there is ‘ non-difference 
between light and ash, (2) ‘ tarakasthi \ where there is 
‘ non-difference * between stars und hones, (5) in * ratnka- 
pahki where there is * non-difference ’ between the 
Night and the Nun, and (4) m * chandra in udra kapa la , 
where there is ‘ non-difference ’ between the lunar disc 
and the bowl.] 

In connection with this verse, there is no justi- 
fication for the suspicion that it is a case of the 
‘dubious commixture’ [of Simile and Metaphor, on 
the ground that the compound expressions concerned 
are also capable of being construed as actually 
expressing similitude, and hence involving so many 
similes ] ; because in favour of its being regarded 
as ‘ Metaphor ’ there is the special reason that the 
property of ‘ delighting in vanishing from view ' 
is one that (while actually belonging to the 
sentient Nans) is imposed (upon the insentient 
Night). 
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Text — (5) In a case where what is imposed is 
directly expressed as well as indirectly 
implied, it is the Partial Metaphor 

Gomm. — Where some ot the imposed factors 
are directly expressed by words, while some are 
cognised only through the force of the meanings o\ 
the words, — it is ‘ partial ekadeshavivarti — so 
called, because of its functioning directly ( vwarta - 
no) m one part ( ekadesha ) 

Example — 

‘ Jassa rananta-urae hare kunantassa man- 

dalagyala — am 

Rasasammuhi vi sahasd parammuhi hoi 

— riusend .* 

‘ When, in the harem of the battle-field, he takes 
in his arms the sword-blade (his beloved wife), 
the opposing army (her rival), even though passionate, 
turns away from him. ' 

Here the character of ‘ harem ’ as imposed upon the 
‘ battlefield 5 is directly expressed by the words, 
while the fact of the ‘ sword-blade being the 
‘ beloved wife ’, as also that of the ‘ opposite 
army 9 being her ‘rival 9 , is comprehended only 
through the force ot the meaning ot the words 
employed : and thus the Metaphor, being particularly 
explicit in only a part ol it, is called ‘partial.* 

Text. — This is complex, with all its ^on di- 
luents. 
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Comm. — The two kinds oi Metophor jnst 
described are equipped with all constituents. 

[*. e in these what is imposed is not only the object 
compared to. bv itself alone, but along with all its 
accessories ] 

Text. — (5) That which is devoid of constituents 
is the Pure Metaphor 

[When the object alone by itself is imposed.] 

. Comm. — Example — ‘ While listening to songs, 
she keeps her limbs unmoved, like the doe; asks 

her friend the news about her lover, even though 

she has already heard it; she lies down within, 

without sleep; from all this I gather that the 

Love-god has begun to water the fresh sprout of 
affection in her heart’. 

[Here, all that is .imposed upon the attectiou is the 
character of the Sprout , and nothing is said regarding 
any detailed poperties of the latter.] 

Text. — The ''String ’ is l the the foregoing. 

Comm. — dust as m the ‘String Simile’ so in 
the ‘String Metaphor’ also, the character of several 
objects is imposed upon a single obiect. 

j Example. — ‘ That beloved one is the stream 
of beauty, the joyous effusion Of youthful exuber- 
ance, the touch-stone of resplendence, the abode 
of loving confidences, the tutoress of' clever con- 
versation, the direct evidence ol (he illimitable 
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efficiency of the Creator, the arrow?- ot the Love- 
god and the crest-jewel of lovely women 

• Text (.95) — (4) Where as a mean? qf the 
desired imposition, there is imposition 
qf something else, it i? the Consequen- 
tial Metaphor : — where the cxpre$*w 
word is either ' eoale?cent' ( vn Pmi) 01 
‘ distinct . ' 

Comm. — Example 

C Y id vonradn a ?a ham so vaimlamal dsohloeha- 

dlptadyvte 

Diirgaindrgananilalohitasamitsriharavaishvci- 

nara 

Satyaprltindhanadal'sa njoyaprdgbhdva- 

bhlma prabho 

Sdmrdjyam narnvlra vofsarashatam rairln- 

chamv oh cha > h knyah 

c O thou, who art like the swan in the mind 
qf the learned [which i« like the AEnnasa-Iake] : 
like the sun in the shrivelling qf the prosperity 
of your enemies [which i* like the blossoming 
of the lotus]: like Shiva in not seeking the 
shelter of fort? [which is like the longing 
tor Diuga] : like Fire in accepting battle [which 
is like the consuming of fuel] : like Daksa in 
attachment to truth [which is like displeasure 
with Satl] : like Bliima in the e:> uberemee qf victoi'y 
T which is like being the elder brother of Aijuna] ; — 
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bravest of the brave ! *Mayst thou continue to 
sway your empire for a hundred years of 
Brahma ? 

Here (1) the chai*acter of the ‘ swan ’ ‘is 
imposed upon the ‘king’, only as a means of 
imposing (through Pun) upon the ‘mind’ the 
character of the ‘ Manasa lake’; — (2) the character 
of the ‘Sun’ is imposed upon the ‘king’, only 
as a means of imposing (through Pun) the 
character of ‘the blossoming of lotuses’ upon ‘the 
shrivelling of the enemy’s prosperity — (3) the 
character of ‘ Shiva ’ is imposed upon the ‘ king 
only as a means of imposing (through Pun) the 
character of ‘longing for Durga ’ upon ‘the not 
seeking of the shelter of forts ’ ; — (4) the character 
of ‘fire’ is imposed upon the ‘king’, only as a 
means of imposing (through Pun) the character 
of ‘ consuming fuel ’ upon ‘the accepting of battle’ ; — 
(5) the character of ‘Daksa’ is imposed upon the 
‘king’ only as a means of imposing (through 
Pun) of the character or ‘displeasure with Sati’ 
upon the ‘ attachment to truth ’ ; — (6) the character 
of ‘ Bhima ’ is imposed upon the ‘ king ’ as a 
means of imposing (through Pun) the character 
of ‘ being the elder brother of Arjuna ’ upon the 
‘ exuberance of victory ’. 

Though (by reason of the Puns being such as 
do not admit of the replacing of the words used 
by their synonyms) this would be an instance of 
a verbal figure of speech, as has been already 
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explained above, and as is going to be explained 
also later on, — yet it has been mentioned here, in 
accordance with usage (established by earlier writers 
oh the subject), on the basis whereof some people 
have called this an instance of the Partial Metaphor. 

The following is an example of the Consequen- 
tial Metaphor where the expressive words are 
distinct (and not - coalescing in a Pun) — 

‘O king! Ever glorious is thy arm, bringing 
about, as it does the widow-hood of the wives 
of the heroic enemies ; — the arm, which is the 
post for the tying of the elephant of victory, the 
emb ankm ent against the ocean of adversity, the 
Rising Mount of the sun of the sword, the 
sporting fellow of the Goddess of Fortune, and the 
Mandara mountain in the process of the churuing 
of the nectar-ocean of Battla ’ 

Here the imposition of the character of the 
‘post 5 upon the arm is rendered possible by the 
imposition of the character of the ‘ elephant 5 upon 
‘ Victory ’, both of these' being mentioned by 
means of separate words ; similarly also with the 
other impositions in the verse. 

[The following is an example of the Punning Conse- 
quential Metaphor] 

‘ AlauTcikamahalokaprakashitajagcittrayah 
Stvyate deva sadvamsliamuMaratnanna kairbhavan. 

‘ O King ! brightening the thine worlds with your 
superhuman resplendence, and being a pearl in the 
42 . 
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bamboo of: a noble race, by whom are you not 
eulogised ? ’ 

[Here the imposition of the character of ‘pearl upon 
the king is made possible by the imposition of the character 
of the ‘b amb oo’ upon the ‘noble race,’ both of these latter 
being expressed by the punning word ‘ sadvamsJift 

[The following is an example of tire non-punning 
Consequential- Metaphor] — 

‘ Ever glorious are you, the primeval Tortoise-shaped 
God! the root of the creeper of the fourteen regions ! 
wiiose existence, infinite (in time) and unsupported, 
is never bereft of extraordinary phenomenon.’ 

[Here the imposition of the character of the ‘ root ’ upon 
Ihe God is rendered possible by the imposition of the 
character oi ‘creeper’ upon the ‘fourteen regions,’ both of 
these latter being expressed by distinct words 3 

[n both these cases we have the Consequential 
Metaphor, not in the form cf a ‘ string 

There is •‘Girdle-Metaphor’ also, in such verses 
as — ‘The Love-god captivates the hearts of amorous 
men, by means (1) of the hand-like leaves of creepers, 
(2) of the lotus-like hands and moon-like faces of 
women, and (3) of the lotus-like faces of the lotuspond- 

This however has not been described here as 
there is not much charm in it. 

V II — Apahnuti — Concealment . 

Text . — When ihe object to be described is negativ- 
ed and another is affirmed , it is Concealment. 
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Comm . — Where the ‘ob]ect compared’ is ‘negatived’ 
— declared to be unreal, — and the ‘ object compared 
to’ is ‘affirmed’ — declared to be real, it is the 
Figure of Concealment. 

Example — 

‘ O Parvati ' This that you see is not the fully 
developed stigma in the disc of the moon shining 
with full lustre, I think it is his beloved. Night, 
fatigued by dalliance, sleeping soundly on his chest, 
rendered cool by the drops of nectar.’ 

Or again — 

‘0 friend! Just see the ill-will borne bj r the 
Love-god towards lovers already emaciated by separa- 
tion from their beloved Under the pretext of black 
bees hovering over the mango-trees in the garden, 
he has applied poison to each one of his arrows.’ 

Here the idea meant to be conveyed is that 
what are seen are not mango-trees with black bees 
hoveling about them, but so many arrows dipped 
in poison ’ 

Yet another example — 

‘Verily, the Love-god, scorched by Shiva, has 
fallen upon the plump thighs of the Fawn-eyed 
one , — which are like the tank of the nectar of 
loveliness; as from the hole of her naval there is 
proceeding a line of smoke, in the form of the line 
of hair, which is the first sign of the extinguishing 
of the fire-embers of his body.’ 

The idea conveyed, here is that ‘ what we see is 
not the line of liah’, but the line of smoke,’ 
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Thus may other ways of expressing this Figure 
be deduced. 


JFVTII — S lesa — Paronomasia 

Text, — When in a single sentence, there are 
several meanings, it is Paronomasia. 

Comm. — Where a set of words, expressive of 
one meaning, is found to have several meanings, it 
is Paronomasia. 

Example — 

‘Udayamayate dinmaUnyannirakurutetardm 

Nayaii nidhanam nidramudram pravartayati 
hriyah. 

Rachayatitaram svairdcharapravartanalcar- 
tanam 

Vata vata lasattejahpufljo vibhatt vibhdkarah ’ 

‘ (a) The sun [ (b) the king named Vibhakara], 
(a) the receptacle of effulgent light [ (&) posses- 
sing' exuberant energy], — who attains (a) the Rising 
Mount [(6) prosperity], sets aside ( a ) the darkness 
of the quarters [ (5) the poverty-striken appearance 
of the people], destroys (a) sleepiness [(b) depres- 
sion], sets going (a) business-operations [ (b) the 
performance of religious rites], puts a stop to all 
(a) free love-making [ (b) unrestrained activity], — is 
shining.’ 

As there is nothing in the shape of Context, 
and the rest to restrict the denotation of the 
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words used, both, the Sun as well as the King, are 
equally capable of being accepted as the object 
described. 


IX — Samdsokti — Modal Metaphor. 

Text. — Where the other object is implied by 
means of paronomatic differentiating ad- 
juncts, it is Modal Metaphor. 

Comm . — When a sentence descriptive ot the 
object meant to be described serves to imply some- 
thing else not meant to be described, through the 
force of adjectives used punningly — and not 
through, any force of the object itself, — it is 
Modal Metaphor, ‘ Samasokti ’, — so called because it 
consists in a ‘statement’ (ukti) of two meanings, 
‘in brief’ ( samasena .) 

Example. — 

‘Lafnund tujjha bahupphamsam 

Jie sa ho bi ullaso. 

Ja-a-lachchhi tuha birahe 

Na hujjald dubbala nam sd.' 

‘Jayalahsmt ( the Glory of Victory) who tell 
a peculiar exhilaration on attaining the touch of 
your arms, is no longer bright, on being separated 
from you; in fact she is emaciated.' 

Here the term ‘jayalahsmt’ is so used (with 
such adjectives) that it expresses, not only the 
lung’s lady-love, [but also the glory of victory- in 
battle]. 
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X — Ntdarshctna — Illustration 

Text. — Where an impossible relation of thing * 
constitutes the similitude , it is Illustration. 

Comm. — It is called l nidarshana > , because it serves 
Hie purpose of nidarshana, illustrating 

Example — 

‘Where (on one side) is the dynasty originating from 
the Sun, and where (on the other) is my limited 
intelligence : through sheer foolishness am I desirous of 
crossing the ocean by means of a raft.’ 

Here the (impossible) statement made leads on to 
the Simile that — ‘a description of the Solar Dynasty 
by my intelligence would be just like the crossing of 
the ocean by a raft.’ 

Another example — 

‘When (on one side) the Sun is rising with his 
rays shooting upwards, and (on the other) the Moon is 
setting, this mountain acquires the splendour of an 
elephant with two bells hanging on its two sides.’ 

The actual acquiring of the splendour of one thing 
(the elephant) by the other (the mountain) being an 
impossibility, the statement only leads on to the Simile 
that the one appeal's similar to the other. 

This Figure appears in the form of a ‘String’ also ; 
—e.g. 

‘O Lord ! the man that makes an attempt to 
describe your good qualities, (a) desires to cross the 
ocean with his arms, (6) wishes to catch the moon 
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with his hands, and’ (c) to ]ump over the Meru 
mountain.’ 

. Text. — There is another hind of Illustration, 
where the action itself indicates the (causal) 

relation between itself and its cause. 

0 

Comm. — Where the connection between the action 
itself and its cause is indicated by the action itself, — 
it is another kind of Illustration 

Example — 

“When a low thing attains a high position, it will 
naturally fall,” — so, saying as it were, the stone-dust, on 
the hill-top falls down when shaken by the mild wind.’ 

Here it is the action of falling (of the stone-dust) 
which points to the connection between the action of 
falling and its cause, in the shape of the low person 
attaining to high positions 

XI — Aprastutaprashamsa — Inckrect Description 

Text. — Where the description of an irrelevant 
thing points to the object meant to le 
described, it is Indirect Description 

Comm. — When the description of something not 
connected with the context serves to point to, imply, 
that which is meant to be described, — it is Indi- 
rect Description. 

Text — It 'is of Jive kinds — Where what is 
meant to be described is — («) the effect, 
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or (6) a cause, or (c) Universal, or (d) 
Particular, — what is actually spoken of 
is their converse ( correlative ); and ( e ) when 
what is meant to be described is one 
thing , and what is spoken of is something 
else of the same class. 

Comm . — ‘ Their converse ’ — i.e (a) cause and 

the rest. Examples in order — 

(a) ‘“O beautiful one, don’t those who go out 
meet again? Don’t be anxious for me; you are 
extremely weak ”, — while, with tears, I was saying 
this, she, with her eyes fixed through modesty and 
absorbing the overflowing tears, smiled and by that 
smile she indicated her joy at her approaching death.’ 

Asked for an explanation of the effect, in the 
shape of the postponement of his projected journey, 
the speaker has described here the cause [in the 
shape of the beloved’s perceptible determination to 
die on separation.] 

(b) “ O king, the Princess is not teaching me to 
talk ; and the Queens also are sitting silent. O Kubja, 
feed me. Why are not tire Princes and Ministers 
taking their food even at this time?” — Thus does 
the parrot in the empty turrets of your enemy’s 
houses, speak, when it is let out of the cage by 
the passers-by, and sees the figure of its master on 
the pictures.’ 

What is meant to be described here is the fact 
that ‘ as soon as your enemies come to know of your 
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projected march against them, they fled away from 
their houses’ ; and this fact is the cause of the effect 
tljat is described in the versa 

(c) ‘ What wonder is It to hear from his mouth 
that a certain block-head thought the water-drops 
upon the lotus-leaf to be so many pearls ? — Hear 
something more than this — when that same person 
proceeded to pick up the drops, they disappeared 
under the light pressure of his finger-tips, and since 
then the fool, intensely aggrieved at the thought 
of his pearls having flown a way, goes without 
sleep day after day.’ 

What was meant to be described was the Uni- 
versal or general fact that 1 foolish people have 
even misplaced longings and affections — while what 
is actually described is a pa/rticular instance of it. 

{d) ‘When a man wipes away the tears from 
the eyes of his friend’s wives, by avenging him- 
self on his enemy, then alone does he deserve to 
be honoured, then alone is he to be regarded as 
a man, as a statesman, an abode of majesty ; and 
then alone is his life worth something .’ 

What was meant to be expressed was a particular 
statement (addressed to Narakasura’s (friend) that — 
* Then alone will you be deserving of praise, 
when, by killing Krsna (who has killed Narakasura), 
you will have alleged the anguish of Naraka’s 
wives ’ ; while what is actually expressed is a 
general statement (without reference to any particular 
case). 

43 
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(e) Of that case, where while what is meant 
to be described is one thing, what is actually 
described is something else, of the same class, — there are 
three varieties, according as the indication of one thing 
by another of the same class is done (1) by a Pun, 
or (2) by Modal Metaphor, or (3) by mere similarity. 

Examples in order — 

(1) ‘ One may deviate from the standard of 
manhood, he may lower himself by begging, he may 
even demean himself, — he may do all this if there- 
by he save the world ; — this was the way shown 
by the Noble Person.* 

[ What is meant to be described here is a certain 
noble benefactor of men, while what is described is an- 
other noble benefactor in the person of ViBnu ; and this 
latter is made to point to the former by means of 
snoh paronomatic expressions as are applicable to both 
cases. ] 

(2) ‘O Moon, when the sun rises you become 
deprived of your lustre ; what is proper for you 
then is to avenge yourself, and not to fall upon 
his feet [ borrow bis light-rays ]. If this has been 
done by you when you had become impoverished, 
then are you not ashamed ? — or, that you even 
now show yourself in the sky may be due to your 
nervelessnk^s [ coolness of your light ].’ 

C What is meant to be described here is the behavior 
of a certain impoverished person, and this is indicated by the 
description of another impoverished person in the shape of 
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the Moon , and this is done throngh Modal Metaphor based 
upon the Pnn involved in the words * padagrahafy ’ and 
' jadadhamats ’] 

(3) ‘What has the wretched Ocean done with 
the water that he has received from the mouths of 
rivers? He has rendered it brackish or poured it into 
the Submarine Fire, or thrown it into the innermost 
recesses of the Nether World.’ 

[What is meant to be described is a spendthrift , and this 
is indicated by the description of the spendthrift Ocean ; and 
this is done throngh mere similarity between the two 
persons.] 

In some cases of this last kind of Indirect 
Description, what is implied is not necessarily imposed 
(or fastened) upon what is directly expressed. As 
in the following verse. — 

‘There are many people who, with the help of 
boats, are able to cross the ocean which has covered 
with water the face of the Earth and also the 
innermost recesses of the Nether World; if, however, 
somehow or other, the ocean were by chance to be- 
come emptied, who would be able to even look at 
the holes and cavities in it?’ 

[Here the implied, meaning is that ‘ for the people it 
is best that the king, if wicked, should remain prosperous : ' 
but the directly expressed description of the ocean itself 
being quite apt, it is not necessary tor the former to be 
imposed upon this latter ] 
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In other cases the said imposition is essential; 
as for - instance, in the following verse. — 

‘ Who are you Sir ?’ — ‘ Know me to be the fate- 
stricken Shakhotaka tree.’ — ‘You talk as if you were 
disgusted with life/ — ‘You have guessed rightly/ — 
‘But why so?’ — ‘I am going to explain: This 
banyan tree that lies to the left of the road, is 
attended by all pedestrians, while to me, though 
I am standing on the road, does not belong even 
shade enough for rendering help to others/ 

[What is implied here is the condition of a lowborn 
person whose gifts have been, refused by a qualified reci- 
pient ; and the imposition of this upon the expressed des- 
cription of the tree is essential, since the ideas described 
can never belong to any such entity as the tree ] 

In still other cases, there is only partial im- 
position; for instance, in the following verse — 
‘That curious process whereby the tongue was 
reversed ; the fickleness of ears ; vission incapacitated 
hy intoxication to descriminate between himself and 
others ; — what is the need for saying more ? — All 
this you have forgotten, O brother black bee ! 
and you still stick to this elephant, with an 
empty trunk [hand] ; — whence this peculiar attach- 
ment? 

[Here what is implied is the relation between 
an unappreciating master and a devoted servant; 
and this is imposed upon the case described, of 
the elephant and the black bee] — The imposition 
here is only partial ; as ‘the reversal of the tongue’ 
and * emptiness of the trunk’ are not such 
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circumstances as would justify the abandoning of 
the elephant by the bee; it is only the ‘fickleness of the 
ears’ that would justify it; while the presence of the 
‘intoxicating’ rut would render the elephant all the 
more attractive to the bee. — 

[And the imposition in this case is done through the 
Puns involved in ‘reversal of the tongue', * fickleness of the 
ear’ and ‘emptiness of the hand’]. 


XU — Atishayokti — Hyperbole 

Text. ( 100 — 101) — It is to be known as the 
Hyperbole — (a) token the object to be 

described is indicated as swalloioed by the 
other ; — (5) when the object to be described 
is represented as another', — (c) when 
there is an assumption introduced by some 
term, meaning ‘ if ’ ;—and (d) when there is 
reversal of the normal order qf sequence 
between a cause and its effect. 

Comm . — ( a ) When the ‘ object compared’ is re- 
cognised as swallowed within the ‘ object compared 
to’, — it is one kind of Hyperbole. Example — 

‘A. lotus is found in a place without water ; — tn o 
blue lotuses are found in a lotus; — all these tluee 
are found on a golden creeper; — and that creeper 
is tender and lovely ; — what a series of portentous 
phenomena !’ 
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The face (and the eyes and the body) are 
represented as ‘swallowed by* (identified with) the lotus 
(the blue lotuses and the golden creeper). 

(6) It is the second kind of Hyperbole, when that 
same object (to be described) is represented ‘as another,’ 
as something different. Example. — 

‘Her tenderness is something quite different; quite 
different too the bjightness of her complexion; this 
young girl is not the creation of the ordinary Creator.’ 

[Here the idea expressed is that the ‘tenderness’ and other 
things are quite different, from the ordinary tenderness and 
the rest.] 

(c) It is the third kind of Hyperbole, when there is 
‘assumption’, — i.e., of an impossible idea through the 
use of ‘some term meaning if ’ — i.e., of the term ‘yadi’ 
or ‘chef. 

Example — 

‘ If the body of the Moon at night were to be spot- 
less, then alone could her face suffer the insult of being 
equalled.’ 

(d) It is the fourth kind of Hyperbole, when, for 
the purpose of indicating the powerful efficacy of the 
cause, the effect is described as appearing before its 
time. 

Example — 

* Malatis’ heart was occupied by the arrow of the 
Love-god ; and it was only after that that you, O loved 
of women, coming within the range of her vision 
(occupied it).’ 
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[The idea here expressed is that ‘so powerful was 
the effect produced by her seeing you that she fell in 
love before she actually saw you.’] 


XTTT . — Prativastupama — Typical Comparison. 

Text. — Typical Comparison is that where a 
single common property stands twice, in 
two sentences. 

Comm. — When the common property is men- 
tioned, both in the sentence speaking of the 
‘object compared’ and that speaking of the ‘object 
compared to — but in separate words, — since the 
repetition of the same words has been described 
as a defect,-— is called, Typical Comparison, ‘ Prati- 
vastopamd so called because the position of the 
‘ object compared to ’ (upamana) is occupied by what 
is expressed by a sentence (vastu) 

Example. — 

‘Having .once occupied the position of the Queen, 
how can she revert to tire position of an attendant ? 
Verily, a jewel marked with the figure of a god does 
not deserve to be worn.’' 

[The common property. ' lmpropnety,’ is mentioned 
m both halves of the verse, but in different words ] 

In the following verse we have the ‘Stringed 
Typical Comparison ’ — 
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‘ What is the wonder, If fire burns etc.’ 

(See above). 

Similarly may other forms be illustrated. 


XIV. — Drstdnta — Exemplification. 

Text. — Exemplification is the reflectional represent- 
ation of all these. 

Comm. — The ‘ Drstdnta ’ is so called because therein 
is perceived (‘ drsta ’) the ‘definite recognition’ 
( ‘ anta’ ) of ‘ all these ’ — i. e., of the Common Property 
(the object compared and the object compared to). 

Example.— 

‘As, soon as you are seen, her heart, inflamed 
with love, becomes calmed ; it is only in the light 
of the moon that the flower of the Lily-plant 
blooms.’ 

Here we have Exemplification per similarity. 

[ (a) The king, (6) the girl, (c) the heart (d) the rafla- 
mation of love and (e) the becoming calmed, being reflected 
respectively m (a) the moon, (b) the lily plant (c) the 
flower, (d) the withering caused by the sun’s rays, and 
(e) the blooming]. 

Exemplification per dissimilarity we find in the 
following. — 

* When you, who delight in valorous deeds in 
battle, extended your hand towards the sword, your 
enemies became shattered; it is only in the absence 
of the wind that dusts lie undisturbed.’ 
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XV — Dipaka — Illuminator. 

Text (108). — (a) When the (common) property 
* belonging to several objects — that to be des- 
cribed, as well as those not to be described , 
— occurs once, — and (b) when a single subs- 
tantiae occurs in connection with several 
verbs, — it is the Illuminator. 

Comm. — (a) When a * common property \ — in the 
shape of an action and so forth, — belonging to * several 
objects, that to be described, as well as those not to be 
described — i.e., the object compared and the objects 
compared to, — is mentioned only once, it is Illumi- 
nator, * Dipaka ’ ; so-called because die term express- 
ing the property, though occurring only once, ‘ illumines ' 
the entire sentence. 

Example : — 

‘ The wealth of misers, the head-jewel of serpents, 
the mein of lions, and the breasts of girls belonging to 
noble families, — how can these be touched until they 
are dead ? ’ 

(6) It is Illuminator also when a single substan- 
tive occurs in connection with several verbs. — 

Example : — 

* The newly-wedded wife, when brought to the bed, 
perspires, shrinks, turns, moves away, closes her eyes, 
casts side-long glances, rejoices within herself, and longs 
to bestow a kiss ? 

Text. — It is the Stringed Illuminator where what 
precedes imparts excellence to'.whot foliates. 


44 
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Comm . — If what follows is helped by what pre- 
cedes it, — then we have the Stringed Illuminator. 
Example. — 

‘ Sangramanganamagatena * etc. ’ (See above.) 


XVI' — Tulyayogita. — Equal Pairing. 

Text. — The single mention <f a property as 
belonging to a number qf things qf the same 
hind constitutes Equal Pairing . 

• Comm . — ‘ Things of the same hind ’ — (a) all 
being such as are meant to be described , (i.e. 
objects compared) or (6) all being such as are not 
meant to be described {i.e., objects compared to). 
Examples in order. — 

(а) ‘ Pandu kqdmamn vadammn etc ., etc.’ (see 
above.) 

[Here the property, being indicative of the disease, is 
common to several things, every one of which is meant 
to be described]. 

(б) ‘In the presence of your eyes, lovely and 
elegant, what is the line of white, red and blue lotuses ? 
— And the Nectar, the Moon and the Lotus have been 
subdued, at a single stroke, by your face ’. 

[Here the properties are described as belonging to 
two sets of things. Both of those to which the eyes and 
the face are compared 
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XVn — Vyatireka — Dissimilitude. 

Text. — The dissimilitude, of the other, to the 
t * object compared to ’, constitutes the figure 

of the smie name. 

Comm.— ‘ Qf the other ’ — i.e., of the object 
compared. 

* Dissimilitude ’ — Superiority. 

[ Example ] — 

‘The Moon, though reduced again and again, 
really rises also again and again ; but youth 
O beautiful one, once gone, never returns; so cease 
and be propitiated.’ 

Here the ‘superiority,’ belonging to ‘youth’ 
(which is the object compared), lies in its ephemoral 
character (in which point it is superior to the 
Moon, the object compared to). So that the 
assertion of some people that “this verse depicts 
the ‘superiority” of the object compared to (the 
Moon) over the object compared (youth) ”, is not 
right 

Text. — It is of twenty-four kinds : — (1) When 
the ground {of dissimilitude ) is mentioned ; 
[2-4) the th/tee cases where the said 
ground is not mentioned ; — each of these 
(four) has the similitude either expressed 
by word or expressed by meaning, or 
implied', — and each of these ( twelve ) 

again occurs in a paronomatic word also. 
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Comm. — The ground of dissimilitude — i.e., the 
ground of the superiority of the object compared, and 
the ground of the inferiority of the object compared 
to ; — when both these are mentioned [it is orfe 
kind of Dissimilitude] ; — where one or the other of 
these, or both, are not mentioned [we have the 
three other kinds of Dissimilitude]; — we have 
those four kinds, when the comparison is expressed 
by words ; another four kinds, when each of the 
said four has the comparison expressed by 
meaning ; — and yet another four kinds when each 
of them has the comparison only implied ; — thus 
there are twelve varieties (of this figure). —Each 
of these occurs also in paronomatic expressions 
(expressions with double meanings), — and thus we 
get the twenty-four varieties of Dissimilitude. 

Examples %n order — (1-4) ‘To this person, 
possessed of great dignity, pride did not come,— as it 
does to other inferior persons, — when he suppressed 
his enemies with the help of his sword only.’ 

The person described being ‘possessed of great 
dignity’, and the other persons being ‘inferior’, are 
the grounds of Dissimilitude; — and when either 
one of these is not mentioned, and when both of 
them are not mentioned, we have the other three 
varieties. — In this case, as the sentence contains 
the word ‘ iva the comparison is ‘directly expressed 
by words 

(5) ‘This person, possessed of great dignity, 
did not become proud, — anyatuchch hajctnavctt, like 
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other inferior persons, — when he suppressed his 
enemies with the help of his sword only.’ 

Here the comparison is ‘ expressed by the meaning’, 
as’ it is expressed by the affix ‘ vati’, which denotes 
similarity. 

(6) ‘This beautiful-eyed woman subdues the 
spotted moon with her spotless face, which has 
subjugated the loveliness of the lotus’. 

In the absence of any such term as ‘ iva \ ‘ tulya ’ 
and the like (which could express it), the comparison 
here is only ‘implied’. 

(7) Jitendriyataya santyagvidyavrddhanisevi- 

nah 

Atigadhagunasyasya nabjavad bhangura gundh. 

* This man, possessed of unfathomable excellences 
and devoted to persons of sound learning, having, 
subjugated his senses, — his gunas (qualities) are 
not ephemeral like the gunas (threads) of the 
lotus. ’ 

Here the affix ‘ vati ’ is synonymous with * iva ' 
and' the term ' guna' contains a Pun. 

(8) ‘ ATchandamanrlalah shriman pashyaisa 

pj'thivipatih 

Na nishdkaravajjatu kaldvaikalyamagatah' 

‘Lo, this blessed Lord of the Earth, ivith an 
unbroken stretch of empire, has never been deprived 
of his splendour, as the full Moon is of its digits. ’ 

Here the affix ‘vati' is used in the sense of 
‘ iva and there is a Pun upon the term ‘ kald. ’ 
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Just as we have the ‘Stringed Typical Comparison 
so it ,is possible to have the ‘ Stringed Dissimilitude ’ 
also ; of which .also we may deduce the number ot 
varieties (as in the case of simple Dissimilitude). Of 
these we are exemplifying only a few. 

‘Ha/ravanna visamadrsjih, harivanna vibho 

vidhutavitatavrgah 

Ravivanna chatiduhsahakaratdpitabhuh 

kadachidasi \ 

‘ You, O Lord, are never visamadrsti, partial, — as 
Hara is visamadrsti, possessed of three eyes', you 
are never vidhutavitatavrsa, one who has shaken 
off the all — important Dharma, — as Hari is vidhuta- 
vitatavrsa, one who has destroyed the huge demon 
Vrsasura; you are never atiduhsahakaratapitabhuh, 
one who has oppressed the world with very unbearable 
taxes, — as the Sun is atiduhsahakaratapilabuh, one 
who has heated the Earth with his extremely un- 
bearable rays’. 

Here the affix ‘vati‘ is throughout used in the 
sense of ‘ iva ’ and there are Puns upon the terms 
‘ visama ’ and the rest. 

‘ Nityoditapratdpena triyamamilitaprabhah 

Bhasvatdnena bhupena bhdsvanesa virdrjitali 

‘ The Bhasvan, Sun, who has his glory suppressed 
at night, has been subdued by the bhasvan, resplendent, 
King whose glory is ever manifest’. 

Here the comparison is ‘implied’, and there is 
Pun upon the term ‘ bhasvan' . 
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Another example of tlie same kind — 

‘ Svachchhatmatagunasamullasitendubimbam 
Bimbaprabhddharamakrtrimnhfdyagandha'ni 
Yunamativa pibatam rajahisu yatra 
Tfsndm jahdra madhu ndnanamangandnam ’. 

* During the nocturnal drinking bouts, though 
the wine allayed the desire of the young men 
for drinking, yet women’s faces did not allay then- 
desire for kissing ; — the wine (a) reflecting the 
bright disc of the Moon, (b) bearing the likeness 
of the red Bimba fruit, and (c) possessed of natural 
fragrance ; and the face, (a) resembling the shining 
Moon , (6) with lips resembling the Bimba fruit, 
and (c) with natural fragrance. ’ 

In the absence of any such terms as ‘ wa ’ ‘tulya' 
and the like, the comparison is found to be ‘implied ’ 
by the epithets with double meanings. 

In this manner, other varieties are also possible, 
even in the absence of any separate mention of 
words capable of being used with double meanings. 
These also may be illustrated in the same manner 
as above. 


A. Vill. — A ksepa — Hint. 

Text. — When something desired to be said is, as 
if, suppressed, for the purpose of conveying 
a special idea, it is Hint ; and it is of two 
kinds, as having its subject, either (a) about 
to be mentioned, or ( b ) already mentioned. 
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Comm. — When something is desired to be said, 
and is such that cannot be entirely ignored, — and 
the speaker, anxious to convey (or emphasise) the 
idea, either (a) of its being something, that cannot 
be spoken of, or (&) of its being something too 
well known (to be spoken of), — suppresses it, — 
i.e., he makes what appears to be a suppression of 
it ; and this suppression may be such as has its 
subject either {a) about to be mentioned, or (6) already 
mentioned; — and these are two kinds of the figure Hint. 

Example an order : — 

(a) ‘ O ! come, I shall tell you O cruel one ! 
something about a certain person ; — or no ; I shall 
not say it ; — when she has taken an inconsiderate 
step, let her die !’ 

[ What is 1 desired to be said ’ here is the extreme 
pang of separation being borne by the girl ; and m order 
to convey the idea that it is something indescribable, the 
speaker suppresses it ; and the subject is not mentioned, 
it is only about to be mentioned. ] 

(l/) ‘Moon-light, pearl-necklace, sandal-juice, the 
fluid flowing from the lunar gem, camphor, 
plantain-roots, bracelets of lotus-stalks, and lotus- 
leaves, — all these act like sparks of fire upon 
her, on account — Ah ! — of yourself, who have taken 
possession of her heart ; — Woe to me ! — what is the 
use of saying it ? — I shall not say it. ’ 

[ Here what is desired to be described is the love — 
pang of the girl under separation ; and m order to convej 
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the idea of its being too well-known, the speaker suppresses 
it,— but only after the subject has been already mentioned . 3 

. IX. — Vibhavana — Peculiar Causation. 

Text. — Peculiar Causation consists in the mention 
of the effect, even though there is denial 
of the cause. 

Comm. — When, even though the cause, in the 
shape of a particular action,' is denied, the appearance 
of the effect of that cause is described, it is Peculiar 
causation. 

Example. — 

‘ Even though unstruck by the blossoming creeper 
she felt pain ; even though not stung by the black 
bees, she turned aside ; even though not shaken by 
the lotus-leaves, she swerved round [ all this by 
reason of her love-pangs.]’ 

XX. — Vishesokti — Peculiar Allegation. 

Text. — Peculiar Allegation consists in the omis- 
sion to affirm the effects, even when its 
causes are present in full foi'ce. 

Comm. — When, even in the combined presence 
of all its causes, the effect is not affirmed, 
it is Peculiar Allegation. It is of three kinds — (a) 
having the reason (of the non-appearance of the 
effect) not mentioned, (b) having the reason mentioned 
and (c) having the reason such as is inconceivable. 

Examples in order — - 

45 
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(a) ‘ Though sleep had ceased, the Sun had risen, 
the friends had come to the door, and the lover had 
slackened the impetuosity of his embrace, — yet the 
woman did not move away from the embrace.’ 

[Here the reason for the non-appearance ot the effect 
which consists in the depth of the woman’s feelings, is not 
mentioned.] 

(&) ‘ All obeisance to the Love-god of impressible 
prowess, who, though consumed like camphor, is 
yet puissant over every individual ! ’ 

[Here we have the reason mentioned, in the shape oi 
the * irrepressible prowess ’ of the god.] 

(e) ‘Glorious is the Love^god, who single-handed 
conquers the three worlds, and whose power was 
not wrested by Shiva when he deprived him of his 
body.’ 

[The destruction oi the bodj would be snre to bring 
about the destruction of the power ; and the reason, why 
Shiva did not do the latter when he did the former, is one 
that we cannot conceive of.] 


XXI — Yathasahhhya — Symmetrical. 

Text. — The Symmetrical consists in the orderly 
connection among things mentioned in a 
definite order. 


Comm. — ^Example — 
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‘ O Lord, how wonderful is it that, though single* 
you live in three ways — in the hearts (a) of enemies, 
(&) of learned men and (c) of fawn-eyed women, — 
producing in them, (a) pain, (&) joyous feelings and 
(c) love, through (a) the force of your valour, (6) 
your humility and (c) your amorous sportings.’ 


XXI I — Arthantaranyasa — Transition. 

Text. — Where either a Universal or a Particular 
is supported by its converse, — either through 
similitude or otherwise, — it is Transition. 

Comm. — When, either through similitude, or dis- 
similitude, — a Universal is supported by a Particular, 
or a Particular is supported by a Universal, — it is 
Transition. 

Examples in order — 

{a) ‘To persons whose minds are enveloped in 
their own defects, even the most beautiful thing 
appears to be the reverse : a person suffering from bile 
sees the snow-white conch also as yellow.’ 

[Here a uinvetsal statement is supported by a particular 
case, through, similarity .] 

(6) l Susitavasanalahkarayam' etc. etc.,’ fsee 
above). 

[Here a particular statement is supported, through 
similarity, by a Universal one.] 



(c) ‘It is on account of the evil nature of good 
qualities that the capable person is employed in a 
difficult task ; the worthless bull, whose shoulder is not 
hardened by work, sleeps comfortably.’ 

[Here a universal case is supported by a particular one, 
— but through dissimilarity ] 

{d) ‘Oh, much harm has been done by my life 
that I have had to say such a disagreeable thing! 
Blessed are those that have died without witnessing the 
calamity of their friends.’ 

[Here the pai ticular is supported bv the universal. 
through dissimilarity.] 


XXIH — Virodha — Contradiction 

Text. — When something is spolcen of as 
contradictory, even when there is no 
contradiction, — it is the Figure Contradic- 
tion. 

Comm. — When, as a matter of fact, there is no 
real contradiction between two things, — and they are 
spoken of as if they were contradictory, — it is the 
Figure Contradiction. 

Text. — (1 — 4) The Universal contradicted by 
the four, (l) Universal [ (S) Quality, (3) 
Action and (4) Substance ] , — (5 — 7 ) the 
Quality contradicted by three [i.e. Quality, 
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Action and Substance], — ( 8 — 9) Action con- 
tradicted by two [i.e. Action and Substance] 
— and (10) Substance contradicted by Sub- 
’ stance ; — thus this Figure is of ten kinds. 

Examples in order— (1) [Community contradicted 
by Community.] 

‘O handsome one ! at .the sudden thunderfall of your 
separation, fresh lotus leaves, bracelets of lotus — stalk 
and such other things appear to the fawn-eyed one, hke 
heaps of flaming fuel.’ 

(2) [Community contradicted by Quality] — 

‘O king I in your presence Mountains become devoid 
of height, Winds become motionless, the Ocean devoid 
of depth, and the Earth extremely light.’ 

(3) [Community contradicted by Action] — 

‘ How wonderful it is that you perform, with the 
dust (of the battlefield) the toilet of your enemies, 
whose heart is in the battle, and by obtaining the hold 
of whose necks your sharp sword became reddened 
(impassioned) and acquired smoothness (affection).’ 

(4) [Community contradicted by Substance] — 

‘ It is strange that Visnu, who creates, protects and 
destroys the universe with ease, becomes, when 
occasion presents itself, a small fish.’ 

(5) [Quality contradicted by Quality] — 

‘ The hands of Brahmana- women, which had 
become hardened by the handling of the wooden 
pole, in the course of household duties, have, during 
your reign, become soft like the lotus.’ 
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(6) [Quality contradicted by Action] — 

‘The words of the wicked, even though soft, burn 
the hearts of wise men; and the words of gentle- 
men, even though harsh, are a, source of joy, like 
the sandal-juice.’ 

(7) [Quality contradicted by Substance] — 

‘Verily, Parashurama was a wonderful object of 

creation, under the uninterrupted shower of whose 
arrows, the Krauficha mountain, though hard as stone, 
became soft like the fresh lotus.’ 

(8) [Action contradicted by Action] — 

‘ Parichchhedatitali etc., etc., (See above.) 

(9) [Action contradicted by Substance] — 

‘With our hearts restless through desire (for water 

and riches), we approached the Ocean, thinking it to be 
the one reservoir of water and also the storehouse of 
gems; — but who could know that the Sage (Agastya) 
would hold the ocean, with the fish and alligator flutter- 
ing in it, in his hands and quaff it off in a moment? ’ 

(10) [Substance contradicted by Substance] — 

‘ O Ornament of the Earth ! when you stand on 
the bank ot the river G-anga, she becomes the 
Yamuna, by contact with the rivulet of the ichor 
of your intoxicated elephants.’ 


XXIV — Svctbh avokt i — K atural Description. 

Text. — When , of the child and other things , 
their own action and form are described , — 
it is Natural Description. 
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Comm . — * Their oion ’ - i. e., (the Action and the 
form) as subsisting in themselves. ‘Form ’ — Colour 
and shape. 

Example. — 

‘The horse, rising from sleep, extends his hind 
legs, stretches his body enlarged by, the three dips 
on its back, brings his mouth to his chest, with 
his neck curved ; and flutters his dusted mein ; his lips 
quivering on account of his desire for grass ; and softly 
neighing, he is scratching the ground with his 
hoofs.’ 


XXV. — Vyajastuti — Dissembling Eulogy. 

Text. — When, what, on the face of it, is praise 
or disparagement, tumis out to he other- 
wise, — it is Dissembling Eulogy. 

Comm. — The name ‘ Dissembling Eulogy,’ ‘ Vya- 
jastuti’ , is applied to this figure in the sense that 
it is an eulogy ( * stuti ' ) in the form of, or through, 
dissimulation ( * vycija ’ ) 

Examples in order — (a) [Disparagement turned into 
Praise] — 

‘O King, excepting yourself, none else is the 
foremost among persons whose minds are devoid of all 
consideration for those dependent upon you ; and apart 
from Laksmi, the Goddess of Wealth, no where is 
shamelessness to be found . you are giving away the 
Wealth — goddess who has come to you in hundreds 
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of ways, and though thus she has received the 
ill-treatment of being given up, she continues to 
reside in yourself alone’. 

[The meaning is that the King is -very generous and 
charitable, and continues to be prosperous. This idea is 
expressed by the idea that though Laksmi has come to 
seek shelter under him, yet he is constantly giving her 
away ; and even so she persists in living with him ; the 
King is inconsiderate and the Goddess has no sense of 
self-respect.] 

(b) [Praise turning with Disparagement] — 

‘O Ocean, who has easily subdued the Bodhisattva! 
What is the use of many words ? There is no one 
who, like you, has taken the vow of benefitting 
others; inasmuch as you help the desert by sharing 
with him the burden of ill-fame arising from its 
disinclination to benefit thirsty travellers’. 

[This is apparently a Praise ■ but it really means the 
disparagement of the Ocean on the ground of its watei 
being unfit for drinking.] 


XXVI — S aliokti — Connected Description. 

Text — Where one word is expressive of two 
thing*, through the force of some synonym 
of the word ‘ saha ’ (along with), — it is 
Connected Description. 

Comm. — Where, a word, which really denotative 
of one thing, comes, through the force of some word 
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denoting ‘along with’, to bring about the idea of 
. both things, — it is - Connected Description. 

Example — 

‘O beautiful one, at her separation from you, her 
breaths become long drawn out, along with the 
nights and days; her 'flow of tears continue to drop, 
along toith the bracelets ; and the very hope of life 
becomes feeble, along with her slender body 

Here the properties of (a) ‘ being long drawn out ’ 
[(6) ‘dropping’ and ( c ) ‘becoming feeble ’] as applying 
to (a) ‘breaths’ [(6) ‘tears’ and (c) ‘hope of life’] 
are directly expressed by the words; but to the ( a ) 
‘ night and days ’, [ (b) ‘ bracelets ’, and (c) ‘ slender 
body ’], they are applicable only through the force 
of the 'term ‘along with’. 


XX VH — VmoTeti — Privative Description. 

Text — That is Privative Description in which 
one thing., without the other , is cither (a) 
not beautiful or (b) the contrary. 

Comm . — In one kind, one thing, without the other, 
is not beautiful , and in the other, it is beautiful. 

Examples in order — (a) ‘Without the Night, the 
Moon is not beautiful; without the Moon the Night 
is only dense darkness ; and without both these, the 
love-dealings of lovers do not shine’. 

(6) ‘ In the absence of the fawn-eyed one, this 

Prince is expert in astonishing feats of quick 
46 
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intelligence; and in the absence of that friend, his 
heart is as beautiful aB the moon’. 


XXVin — Parivrtti — Exchange. 

Text — When there is an interchange between 
equal or unequal things, — it is Exchange. 

Comm . — ‘ Parivrttih ’ — i.e., the figure named 
‘Parivrtti’, Exchange. 

Example — 

(«) ‘The wind imparts graceful movement to the 
blossoming creepers and. receives their unrivalled 
fragrance; (6) these creepers, on the other hand, 
draw to themselves the eyes of travellers, and gives 
to them pain, physical and mental, as also perplexity 
and nervelessness’. 

Here in the former half, we have an interchange 
between two equal things ; and in the latter an 
inferior thing is exchanged for a superior one. 

(c) ‘ O king ! your haughty enemies, having accepted 
m battle the stroke of various kinds of weapons, 
have made over to you this earth in such a manner 
that her relationship with you shall never cease.’ 

Here a superior thing is exchanged for an inferior 
one 


XXIX — Bhcivika — Visualisation. 

Text — When past and future things are delvne- 
- ated as if they were before the eyes, — it u 
Visualisation. 
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Comm . — ‘ Bhiitabhavinah ’ — ‘past and future ’ — a 
copulative compound. 

This figure is called ‘ Bhavika ' in the sense that 
it’ represents the poet’s intention (bhava). 

Example — 

(a) ‘I see that there was collyrium in your eyes ; — 
( b ) and I perceive your body as going to be adorned 
with ornaments 

In (a) there is * visualisation ’ of the past 
(collyrium), and in (6) that of the future (orna- 
mentation). 


XXX — Kavyalmga — Poetical Reason 

Text — When a reason is expressed either (a) by 
a sentence , or (5) by a word , — it is Poetical 
Reason. 

Comm. — (a) The Reason expressed by a sentence — 

‘Prom my bodily incarnation I infer, O Shiva, 
that in my previous birth, I never bowed down 
to You ; and bowing down to You now, and there- 
by becoming liberated, I shall not have a body 
and hence shall not bow down to You in the 
future; both these faults of mine, please pardon, 
OLord’. 

(b) Reason expressed by several words. — 

‘ Her body is such as suffers pain even on being 
struck with soft Sinsha flowers by her loving friends 
in sportive jokes ; and it is against such a body that 
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you have raised your weapon ; so fall on your head 
this arm of mine, resembling the missile of the Death 
—God.’ 

• 

[This is an instance of the reason being expressed by 
several tuords , — not by a sentence , — because it is expressed 
by the words ‘ Vapnsi shastramupaksipatab ’ , which, in the 
absence of a finite verb, cannot be regarded as a complete 
sentence.] 

(c) Reason expressed by a single word. — 

£ Paintings of ash, fare thee well ! String of beads 
may good befall you ! Oh, for the line of steps ad- 
orning the house of Parvatr! Today I am being 
admitted by the great God who has been propitiated 
by me, into that dense darkness, which is called 
* Liberation’, which is going, to deprive me of the light 
of the pleasure of waiting upon you !’ 

Here, in {a) the omission of obeisance during the 
preceding and coming births is the cause of the two 
faults : — in (6) the rasing of the weapon is the reason 
for the falling of the arm ; and in (e) the depriving 
of the light of pleasure is the cause of the ‘dense 
darkness’. 


XXXL — Paryayokta — Periphrasis. 

Text. — Periphrasis consists in such desertion 
as is independent of the ordinary deno- 
trative relation between the expressive word 
and the expi'essed meaning. 
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Comm. — When a certain fact is described by words, 
through the implicative (suggestive) function, — an'cl 
not through the ordinary relation between the expres- 
sive word and the expressed meaning, — it is JPen- 
phasis, * ParyayoktcC ; — so called because what is said 
(‘ uhta ’) is by other means (paryaya). 

Example — 

‘Even though long' standing, the love of residence 
was renounced by intoxication and self-respect, in 
regard respectively to the face of Airavata and the 
heart of Indra.’ 

The particle ‘ api ’. ‘even though’ serves to imply 
that * Airavata’s face and Indra’s heart became bereft 
of intoxication and self-respect ’ ; and this idea so 
suggested is the same that is directly expressed by the 
words themselves [the expressed meaning also being 
that ‘Intoxication and self-respect renounced their love 
of residing in Airavata’s face and in Indias heart’]. 
But the manner in which the implication is made is 
not tiie same in which the same idea is directly 
expressed. We have an analogous instance in the case 
where upon seeing a white ox walking, one has the 
complex notion ‘the white ox is walking’; and here ‘ 
what this cognition expresses is exactly what the man 
had previously perceived (in the abstract) ; but the 
manner of the later cognition is different from that 
of the preceding perception : the preceding perception 
(being in the indeterminate form) apprehended the 
object (ox) not as distinct from, and related to (the 
other two factors, the' quality of whiteness , and the 
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action of walking ), while the subsequent cognition does 
actually apprehend it as so distinct and related. 


XXXII. — Udatta — Exalted. 

Text. — The 'Exalted consists (ce) m the Exalta- 
tion of the thing ; 

Comm . — ‘ Exaltation ’ — being endowed with pros- 
perity. 

Example — 

‘The pearls dropping from necklaces snapped in 
dalliance, which have become reddened by the foot-prints 
of lascivious girls walking about in the court-yard, 
are dusted aside with broom-sticks ; mistaking them 
for pomegranate-seeds, the sportive parrots pick up 
these pearls ; — that all this happens in the houses of 
learned men is the effect, O King Bhoia, of your 
munificence.’ 

Te vt. — (b) It consists also in the representation 
of great beings as adjuncts (to the thing 
exalted). 

Comm . — 1 Adjunct — being subordinate, — i.e., to the 
tiling described. 

Example — 

‘ This is that same forest residing wherein Kama, 
bent upon obeying the words of Dasharatha, with the 
help of his arms, brought about the destruction of 
demons.’ 
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[Here the fact of Rama being an adjunct, a resident, 
of the forest serves to exalt the latter ; it is the forest, 
which is the predominating factor] and not the Heroic 
Sentiment ; as this latter is ' itself only a subordinate 
factor. 


XXX TTT — S amuchchaya — Concatenation. 

Text — (a) It is Concatenation, ivhen, while one 
cause conducive to the effect m question 
being already present, another also turns out 
to be conducive to it. 

Convin. — I.E., when one cause conducive to the 
effect to be described is already present, other causes 
are also mentioned, — it is Concatenation. 

Example — 

‘ Irrepressible are the arrows of the Love-god , my 
beloved is at a distance ; my mind is extremely anxious ; 
our love is deep ; age young ; life-breath very hard ; 
family pure ; the feminine character is incompatible with 
firmness ; the season is helpful to the Love-god ; the 
God of Death is incapable (of putting an end 
to my life) ; my friends are not sufficiently clever ; — 
how then can this cruel pang of separation be 
borne ’ -ty 

The arrows of the Love-god’ are enough to make the 
pangs of separation unbearable; and in addition to this 
are mentioned the other circumstances conducive to the 
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same effect, — such as the beloved being at a distance 
and so forth. 

It is this same figure of Concatenation which 
appears in the form of (a)' ‘the combination of goo'd 
things’, ( b ) . ‘the combination, of bad thing s’ and (c) 
‘the combination of good and bad’ [which three have 
been described by Kudrata and others as distinct 
figures of speech]. That is why these are not described 
by us separately. For instance, in the example 
quoted above, we have ‘the combination of bad things’; 
while we have ‘the combination of good things’ in -the 
following verse: — 

‘The family is untainted, appearance gentle, mind 
full of learning, the strength of arm sufficient, wealth 
extensive, sovereignty unimpeded; all these circumstan- 
ces are naturally agreeable; and it is only natural that, 
on account of these, this man becomes arrogant ; but to 
you, O King, these same only serve as means of 
restraint’ 

In the following verse, there is ‘combination of good 
and bad’,' inasmuch as the fact of the ‘Moon’ {good) 
being ‘dim’ (bad) already being a ‘dart,’ several other 
darts are mentioned (which also are combinations of the 
good and the bad ) — 

‘The Moon dim during the day, — the woman with 
faded youth, — the tank devoid of the lotus, — the 
illiterate mouth of a handsome person^ —the master too 
much attached to wealth, — the good nKjn always in 
trouble, — the wicked man at the King’s Court, — these 
are the seven darts in my heart.’ 
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Text. — ( b ) It is another kind of the same figure 
(Concatenation) when qualities and actions 
are ( described as) simultaneous. 

o 

Comm. — The compound ‘ gunakriyah ’ is ex- 
plained as meaning (1) ‘two qualities’, (2) ‘two ac- 
tions ’ and (3) ‘quality and action’. 

Examples in order : — 

(1) [Concatenation of two simultaneous quali- 
ties ] — ‘O King, having shattered the forces- of your 
enemy, your army quickly became bright, and the faces 
of the wicked became faded.’ 

(2) [Concatenation of two simultaneous actions ] — 

‘This unbearable separation from my beloved has 

come about suddenly ; and on account of the appearance 
of fresh clouds the days are going to be free from heat 
and lovely.’ 

(3) [Concatenation of a quality and an action ] — 

‘ O Indra upon Earth ! your eyes, bearing the beauty 

of the white lotus, fallen upon your enemies, became 
reddened, and there clearly fell upon them the glances 
of misfortune.’ 

It would not be right to assert, either that the 
factors ‘concatenating’ should subsist in different things, 
or that they should subsist in the same thing ; because 
we meet with such instances of ‘concatenation’ as — (a) 

‘ he blandishes his sword and spreads his fame’ [where 
the substratum of both actions is the same,* the 
King]; — (6) ‘you wield the sword in the battle- 
field, and the gods are uttering words of praise in 
47 _ 
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heaven’ [where the substrates of the two actions 
are different]. 


XXXIV Parydya — Sequence. 

Text. — (a) When one thing occurs successively 
in more than one, tt is Sequence. 

Comm . — When one thing (1) subsists or (2) is 
made to appeal', in several things, it is Sequence. 

Examples in order — 

(1) [One thing existing in several] — 

‘O poison! by whom has been ordained this 
successively higher seiies of your residences ? — First of 
all in the heart of the ocean, then in the throat of Shiva, 
and now in the words of wicked men !’ * 

Another example of the same kind — 

‘Formerly this rdga (redness) was seen in your 
bimba-like lips only; but how O fawn-eyed one, the 
same (ra.ga= attachment, love) is perceived in your 
heart also.’ 

Though here the 'raga? spoken of is not exact- 
ly the same in the two cases, yet (through the 
sameness of sound) the two are felt to be one and the 
same ; hence the citing of this as an example here is 
not wrong. 

(2) [One thing made to appear in several] — 

‘The hearts of the demons, which were concentrated 

entirely on the Wearer of the Kaustubha-jewel (when 
lie appeared as the J Enchantress), were turned by the 
Love-god towards the bimba-like lips of their wives.’ 
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Text. — (b) When the process is inverted, it is 
another hind ( qf Sequence). 

. Comm . — When several things successively (1) 
subsist, or (2) are made to appear, in one thing, r-it is 
another kind of Sequence. 

Examples in order — 

(jf) ‘ Strange it is that at first the words of the 
wicked, sweet and agreeable, clearly indicate the 
presence of nectar, and yet they indicate also the 
presence, in - their heart, of poison, the source of 
delusion.’ 

(2) ‘That low-walled hut, — and this palace which 
receives its light from heaven; that faded cow, — and 
these cloud-like herds of bellowing elephants ; that 
mean sound of the pestle, — and this sweet music of 
women ; it is a wonder that this Brahmana has been 
transported into this condition in so veiy few days.’ 

The renouncing (of one set of things) and accept- 
ance (of another') by the same agent is not what is 
meant to be emphasised here; hence this cannot be 
regarded as a case of Exchange.’ 


XXXV — A numdna — Inference. 

Text. — It is the description of the Probans and 
the Probandum that constitutes Inference. 

Comm. — ‘Probans ’, — the Reason, the ‘Middle 
Term’, which fulfills the threefold condition of (1) 
subsisting in the ‘Minor Term’, (b) being concomitant 
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(with the ‘Major Term’) and (3) being non-concomitant 
(with" the contrary of the Major Term). 

‘ Praha nd urn ’ — the constant concomitant of the 
Major Term’ and the ‘Minor Term.’ 

Example . — 

'Because the heart-piercing arrows constantly fall 
upon that object towards which these girls with wave- 
like eyes turn their eye-brows , — therefore (it. follows 
that) the angry sovereign Love-god, with his hand 
adorned with the drawn bow and arrow, is always 
running before these girls.’ 

The mere inversion of the premises and conclusion 
(which has been regarded by some people as a distinct 
figure) does not constitute any charm ; hence it has not 
been described. 


XXXVI — Parihara — Insinuation. 

Text. — Insinuation is description with significant 
epithets. 

Oomm. — * Description ’ — of an object qualified by 
the said epithets. 

Example . — 

‘Archers, — brilliant, self-respecting, honoured with 
riches, who have made their reputation in wars, neither 
combining nor differing among themselves, — are 
anxious, even at the risk of their lives, to fulfil his 
wishes.’ 

Though it. is true that by the recognition oi 
‘Irrelevancy’ as a defect , ‘relevancy’ or ‘significance’* 
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has already been admitted (as an exellenoe ), — yet there 
is a certain charm brought about bj? the bringing 
together of a number of significant epithets as app^ung 
fo a single object; by reason which this has been 
included under ‘Figures of Speech.’ 

XXXVII — VyajoHi—Axttul Assertion 

Text. — Artful Assertion consists in concealing , 
by some artifice , the unhidden character qf 
a thing. 

Comm. — When the form of a thing, not explicit m 
itself, somehow becomes explicit, — and yet such form 
is, by some artifice, concealed. — it is Artful Assertion. 

This is not the same as ‘ Concealment ’ (see above), 
because in the present case there is no possibility of 
any similitude between the object described and that 
to which it is compared. 

Example (of Artful Assei'tion ) — 

‘May Shiva protect you. — he being smilingly 
looked upon by the ladies in the harem of the King of 
Mountains, when he, — having a thrill and such effects 
produced in himself by the touch of Parvati’s hand 
offered to him bj*- her father, and feeling confused at 
the consequent omission of the details of the marriage- 
rites, — blurted out — “Oh, how cold are the hands of 
the Snow-mountain •” 

Here the thrilling and the trembling (the 
latter being among the ‘ other effect 5 * ’), — though 
really appearing as the calm effects (of the 
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feeling of Love aroused by the touch), are described 
here as the effects of cold ; and as in this manner 
their real character is ‘ concealed we have here a 
case of Artful Assertion. * 


XXXVIII — Papisahkhya — Exclusion. 

Text. — Where something, either (a) asked or 
(h) unasked , on being mentioned, serves to 
exclude other things similar thereto, — it is 
said to be Exclusion. 

Comm. — When a certain thing, known by other 
means of knowledge, is mentioned by words, and 
in the absence of any other purpose, serves the 
purpose of exclusion of other similar things, — then 
it is Exclusion. The said ‘ mention ’ is found to 
be preceded by (in response to), as also not preceded 
by, a question ; and in both cases what is excluded 
may be implied or directly expressed ; — thus there 
are four varieties of this figure. Examples in order. — 

(a) [Preceded by question — the Excluded im- 
plied] — 

‘ Q. What is it that deserves to be attended- upon 
by men 9 A. The excellent proximity of the 
Havenly River. — Q. What .is it that should be medi- 
tated upon in seclusion ? A. The two feet of Yisnu — 
Q. What is it that should be honoured ? A. Virtue — 
Q. What is it that should be desired? A. Mercy, by 
the presence whereof the mind leads on to Liberation.’ 
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(6) [Preceded by question — the Excluded express- 
ed ] — 

‘ Q. What is the real ornament in the world 9 A. 
deputation, not jewels. — Q. What deserves to be done 9 
A. The good of a gentleman, not misdeeds. — Q What 
is unimpeded vision 9 A. Intelleet, not the eye. — 
Who else, but you, knows the real difference between 
good and evil V 

(c) [Not preceded by question — the Excluded 
implied] — 

‘ There is obliqueness in your mass of hah' ; redness 
in your hands, feet and lips ; — hardness in your 
breasts and fickleness in your eyes. 

(d) [Not preceded by question, — the Excluded 
expressed ] — 

‘ Devotion to Shiva, not to riches ; addiction to 
learning, not to women, the weapon of love ; anxiety 
for reputation, not for the body ; all this is found 
in nearly all good men.’ 

XXXTX — Karanmiala — The String of Causes. 

Text. — Where ( among a number of things men- 
tioned ), each preceding one appears as the 
cause of each succeeding om, — it is the 
String of Causes. 

Comm. — ‘ Yathottaram'’, — of each of the suc- 
ceeding. 

Example — 

‘ Control over the senses is the cause of good char- 
acter ; excellence of qualities is obtained from good 
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character; by the excellence of qualities people become 
attached; and the attachment of the people brings 
about prosperity.’ 

The figure £ Hetu * Cause ’, defined (by Udbhata') 
as consisting in ‘the dilineation of the affect as not 
different from the cause — has not been mentioned 
here, because such an identification, being of. the 
nature ot statements like ‘ Butter is longevity ’, can 
never be an oi’nament of speech, (a Figure of Speech), 
because there is no charm in it. In the example 
’ also that has been cited of the^aid figure, — 

‘ Aroiralakamalavildsah 

S aJcalalimadashcha kokilanandah 

Ramyoyameti samprati 

LokotkantliaJcarah kalah. ' _ 

‘ Now is come the lovely season, which bears the 
beauty of dense lotuses, during which the black bees 
are humming in exuberant joy, which is a source of 
felicity to the Cuckoo, and brings longings in the minds 
of men ’ ; — the presence of poetical charm has been 
declared to lie in the presence of the soft Alliteration, 
and not in that of any such Figure of Speech as Cause. 

As a matter of fact, this Figure ‘Cause’ is 
the same as what has been described above as 
‘ Poetical Reason 

XT, — Anyonya — Reciprocal . 

Text. — When two things are productive of 
each other, through an action, — it is the 
Reciprocal. 
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seeking for ivory and tiger-skins, give them to me 
and receive their price’. 

This figure is not the same as ‘Poetical Rea- 
son’; because the nature of the figure ‘Answer' 
is not the same as that of Poetical Reason, as 
the answer hei’e is not the productive cause 
of the question (as it is in Poetical Reason.) 

Nor is it the same as ‘Inference’, as it does 
not involve any mention of the Probans and 
Pfobandum as subsisting in a single substratum (as 
it is in Inference). 

For these reasons it is best to regard - this 
Answer as a distinct Figure of Speech. 

(6) It is the second kind of Anstver when, 
after the statement of the question, there follows 
an answer which, being beyond the reach of 
ordinary comprehension, is ‘inconceivable’. — As 
the single mention of such question and anwser 
would have no charm, it is added ‘ this more 
than once\ 

Example — 

‘What is perverse? The ways of destiny. — 
What is difficult to obtain? Appreciative men. — What 
is happiness ? A good wife.— What is unhappiness ? 
The presence of wicked men *, 

In the ‘Exclusion with question’, what is aimed 
at is only the exclusion of other things while in 
the present figure the import rests entirely in the 
expressed meaning only ; — herein lies the difference 
between these two Figures. 
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LXII. — Suksma — Subtle. 

Text. — Where a subtle fact somehow noticed , 
is expressed to another person, by means 
of some property, — it is the Subtle. 

Comm . — ‘ Somehow * — Through appearance or ges- 
tures and so forth. 

‘ Subtle ’ — Cognisable only by presons with keen 
intelligence. 

Example — 

‘A certain friend, noticing the kunhuma paint 
on her neck blurred by perspiration from the girl’s 
face, smiled and painted the sword in her hand, with 
a view to indicate her male character. ’ 

What is depicted here is that on seeing the appear- 
ance of the girl, her friend understood that she had be 
haved like a male; and this idea she veiy cleverly ex- 
pressed to her by the painting of the sword, — the proper 
place for the sword being in the hand of a male only. 

Another example — 

‘The clever girl, noticing from the meaning glan- 
ces of her lover that he was desirous of knowing 
the time of assignation, closed up the lotus with 
which she was playing ’ 

Having noticed, from a mere gesture, that the 
time for assignation was what was sought after, the 
girl very gracefully gave him the information by the 
closing qf the lotus, which pointed to the night 
as the time. 
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XTjTTT . — S ara — Climax. 

Text. — Climax is the successive rising in the 
excellence of things to the highest pitch. « 

Comm . — 1 Pardyadhi ’, — that of which the 1 para' 
highest pitch, is the l avadhi', limit; it is at that 
limit that the excellence, rising by degrees, rests. 

Example — 

‘ The Earth is the essence of the kingdom ; the 
city, of the Earth; the palace, of the city; the bed, 
of the palace; and of the bed, the lovely woman, 
the all-in-all of the Love-god’. 


XLTV. — Asangati — Disconnection. 

Text. — When there is representation of two 
properties, which hear to each other the 
relation of cause and effect, as subsisting, 
at the same time, m totally different places, 
— it is Disconnection. 

Comm — As a rale, the effect is found to appear 
in the same place as its cause ; e.g., the smoke (is 
found in the same place as fire); under the cir- 
cumstances, if two properties, one of which is the 
cause and the other its effect, are described as 
appearing, at the same time, in different places, — on 
account of some peculiar circumstance, — it is the 
figure Disconnection, 1 Asangati ', — so called because 
it involves the abandoning of the natural connection, 

* sahgapi between the cause and its effect. 
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Example — 

‘What people say aB to the pain belonging to 
the person who lias the sore is not true ; the cut 
of the teeth is on the cheek of the newly wedded 
wife, while the pain appears in her co-wives.* 

Though it does imply an inconsistency (which is 
a form of Contradiction), yet the figure is not the 
same as ‘Contradiction’; as in this the ‘inconsistency’ 
appears only in the form of two things appearing 
in two distinct substrata; while in ‘Contradiction’, 
the inconsistency really lies in two things subsisting in 
the same substratum; though this fact has not been 
stated (in the definition of ‘Contradiction’ given before), 
— that it is so is dear from the fact that what is 
of wider application (in the present case, ‘contra- 
diction’) is made applicable to only those cases 
that do not come under what is of narrower 
application ( ‘ Disconnection ’, in the present ease.) 

[Hence it is that when ‘ disconnection ’ is found to be 
applicable to cases where the two things are represented as 
subsisting m different substtrata, it is only right that the 
scope of ‘ eontradicton ’ should be restricted to cases where 
they are described as subsisting in the same substratum.] 

And it is under this understanding that examples 
have been cited above (of the figure of ‘ Contradiction .’) 

XLV. — 8 amadhi — Convenience. 

Text. — When, through the help of oihen ■ causes, 
the fulfilment of an {effect is described as 
becoming easier, — it is Convemenee. 
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Comm. — When a certain work, Commenced bj' an 
agent (with one set of accessories), becomes accom- 
plished without much trouble, with the help of other 
accessories, — it is the figure named ‘Convenience’. 

Example. — 

‘ As I was going to fall on her feet, with a view to 
pacifying her indignant feelings, luckily the thundering 
of clouds appeared, for the purpose of helping me.’ 

XLVL — S ama — Compatible. 

Text. — When the connection (between two things) is 
considered to be right and proper , — it is the 
Compatible. 

Comm. — When the connection between any two 
definite things is regarded as right and proper, — the 
idea being that ‘ this is commendible ’ — it is the 
Compatible. It is of two kinds, — (a) wherfe the 
connection is between two good things, and (6) where 
the connection is between two bad things. 

Examples — 

(а) ‘This fawn-eyed one is thp touch-stone of the 
excellence of the creator’s art; your Majesty, being un- 
rivalled in beauty, have relegated the Love-God to a 
lower position ; that a proper connection between these 
two has luckily come about constitutes the undisputed 
sovereignty of Love.’ 

(б) ‘Strange, strange, extremely strange is 
this that the Creator has, by chance, been the 
ordainer of one Compatible phenomenon that when the 
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large quantities of Nimba-berries had to be eaten, 
the beings selected as expert in eating them were 
the crows’. 


XL VII. — V i$ama — Incongruous. 

Text. — {126 — 127). — Where — {a) between two 

things no compatibility can come about, 
by reason of extreme dissimilitude , — (&) 
where the agent does not obtain the fruit 
of his action, but comes by an adverse 
effect, — (c) (d) where the qucdity and 

action of the cause are incompatible res- 
pectively. with the quality and action 
of the effect,-— it ?<? held to be the In- 
congruous. 

Comm. — (a) In a case where the* two thing*, 
are so entirety incompatible, that any connection 
between them is conceived of as purely impos- 
sible j — (b) where, the Agent, commencing an act, 
does not only fail, by reason of the failuie of hi« 
operations, to obtain the fruit* that he sought to 
obtain from that act, but, un the contrary, obtains 
an adverse effect, which he never desired ; — and 
(c) (d), where, even though the effect ressembles 
the cause, yet their qualities and action-* are 
mutually contradictory ; — this is the four-fold. In- 
congruous, ' Visamci. so called because it i=; the 
reverse of * congruity’ {Sam a) 
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Examples in order — 

(a) ‘ Where on one side is the large-eyed one, with 

body more tender than the Shvrisha flower, and where, 
on the other, is the fire of love, terrible as straw-fire’. * 

‘The hare, fearing the son of Simhika (lioness) 
took refuge under ' the Moon ; and yet there also 
it was swallowed by another son of Simhika (Rahu)’. 

(c) ‘It -is strange that, touched in batlle by 
his hand, his sword, black like the Tamala tree, 
brings forth fame, white like the autumnal moon, 
which adorns the three worlds.’ 

(d) ‘O lotus-eyed one, thou impartest extreme 
joy, and yet the separation, brought about by thee, 
consumes my body.’ 

Here the action of imparting joy (belonging to 
the cause, the woman ) is incompatible with the 
conswnmg of the body (which is the action of 
the separation, the effect produced by that woman.) 

Similarly, the same Incongruity may be traced 
also in such verses as the following — 

‘ The Being who sleeps in the ocean, by whose exten- 
sive stomach the worlds had been swallowed, at 
the time of dissolution, was swallowed (so to say) 
by a certain citizen, with her eye only partially opened 
through the intoxication of love.’ 


XL VII I — Adh ika — the Exceed ing. 

Text — {]%#) — When, of the Container find the 
Contained, both of which arc large, the 
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respective Contained and Container, though 
really smaller , are described as larger , — 
, it is the Exceeding. 

Comm. — ‘ Ashrita ’ is the Contained, and * Ashraya * 
is its Container; when, both of them being large, 
their respective Container and Contained, though 
really smaller than the former, are described as 
larger, — for the purpose of delineating the superiority 
of the object described, — this constitutes the two 
kinds of the figure ‘Exceeding.’ 

Examples in order — 

(а) ‘ O King, the inside of the three worlds is really 
extensive, inasmuch as the mass of your fame, 
though really too large to be contained, becomes 
contained in it.’ 

[Here the container , the three worlds, is represented 
as larger than the contained, fame], 

(б) ' Visnu, — in whom, when he had withdrawn 
himself at the time of the cosmic dissolution, the 
worlds became freely contained, — could not contain in 
his body the joy produced by the arrival of the saint’. 

[Here the contained, joy, is described as larger than 
the container, Visnu’s body.] 


XLIX — Pratyanlka — Hostile. 

Text — {129) It is the Hostile , token a person, 
unable to injure his enemy, is described 
as offering an insult to a relative of ib>l 
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enemy , — such description tending to eulogise 
this latter 

» , t 

. Comm. — A man has an enemy who is ever in- 
sulting hitn, and whom he himself is unable' 3 to 
injure; under the circumstances, if he offers an in- 
sult to some one else dependant upon that enemy, 
— which action of his tends to ‘add to the prestige 
of this latter, — it is called the figure ‘Hostile,’ ‘ Pra- 
tyanika — so called because it is anological to the 
case of the ‘ substitute of an army ’ ( anika ). — Just 
as, having to fight with an army, one, through 
ignorance, fights with something else that appears in 
itself, — so, in the case in question, the enemy being 
the person to fight, the person goes out to fight a 
relation of his. 

Example. — 

‘ You are one who have subdued the beauty of 
the Love-god, and O beautiful one, she is attached to 
you; for this reason the Love-god, though hated as it 
were, strikes her simultaneously with all his five arrows ’ 

Another example — 

‘Being unable to injure Visnu himself, — with 
whom his enmity was brought about by the cutting 
off of the head, — Rahu even now, continues to attack 
the Moon, who resembles the beautiful face of Visnu.’ 

The moon in this case, though not related directly 
to Visnu, is represented as related to him indirectly 
* — t. e., being related to the iace which is directly 
related to Visnu. 
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L. Mihta — The Obscured 

* Text (130) — When one thing is Obscured by 
another, through a common characteristic, innate 
or adventitious, — it is the obscured. 

Comm. — Between two things there is a certain 
common characteristic, which may be either (a) 
innate or (&) adventitious 1 ; — through this, when one 
of those things is obscured, (hidden from view) by 
the other, by reason of this latter being naturally 
more powerful, — this is the figure Obscured, which 
they declare to be of two kinds; of which the 
following are the respective examples — 

(a) [The obscuring being done through an innate 
characteristic]— 

‘The eyes are tremulous in the corners; words 
sweet and artful, the movement graceful and lan- 
guid, the face extremely light ; — all this has appeared 
naturally in the tender body of the fawn-eyed 
one through lasciviousness; so that no sign of. in- 
toxication is perceptible in her body.’ 

The tremulousness of the eyes and the other 
signs are natural characteristic's, common to lasci- 
viousness and intoxication, — all of them being found 
in the latter also. 

[And through these, the more powerful, ic. heller 
known, lasciviousness, serves to obscure, hide Iron) liew. 
the intoxication ] 
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(6) [Where the obscuring is clone through ad- 
ventitious characteristics]. — 

‘When, with minds full of fear of being attack-, 
ed by you, your helpless enemies are living in the 
caves of the Himalaya, — even though they have 
their bodies thrilled and shivering, their flight is not 
perceptible even to the most intelligent.’ 

The feeling of cold , which is implied by the 
force of the character of the Himalaya, is something 
adventitious (not innate to the body); and hence 
thrill and the shivering also, which are affects of 
that feeling, are adventitious conditions ; and these 
are ‘common’, being found to be present in the 
case of fear also. 

[And here the more apparent thing, the cold due to 
the Himalaya, selves to obscure the other thing, fear.] 

LI — Ekavali — Necklace. 

Text — Where [ among a number <f things ] the 
succeeding thing is either (a) affirmed or 
(6) denied , as qualifying the preceding 
things, — it is the Necklace, which is of 
two kinds. 

Comm. — When among a number of things, when 
one succeeding thing -after another, is found to be 
either (a) affirmed or denied, as belonging to the 
proceeding, — it is the figure which the learned call 
* Necklace ’ ; and this is of two kinds, of which the 
following are the respective examples. 
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(а) [Where there is a affirmation.] — 

‘The city there contained excellent women; the 
excellent women were adorned with beauty ; their 
beauty was teeming with lasciviousness : and lascivi- 
ousness is the weapon of the Love-god ’ 

(б) [Where there is denial]. — 

‘It is not water which does not contain beautiful 
lotuses; it is not lotus which does not contain the 
hidden black bee ; it is not a black bee which hums 
not sweetly; and it is no bumming which does not 
captivate the heart.’ 

In the former example (a) we have the affirmation 
of a series of qualifications viz., the excellent women, 
of the city, — the beauty, of the women, through then’ 
body, — lascivious graces, of the beauty, — and the 
character of weapon, of the graces. And in the 
latter example, (6) we have a denial of a series of 
qualifications, which can be similarly explained. 


LIT. — Smarana — Reminiscence. 

Text. — When on the perception of a thing similar 
to it, there is rememherance of an object as 
previously perceived, — it is Reminiscence. 

Comm. — When a certain object, with a certain well- 
defined character ; has been perceived at some time, — 
and, at some subsequent time, on the perception of a 
thing similar to it, which serves to arouse the impression 
conducive to remembrance, if it becomes remembered 
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just as it had been perceived before, — this would 
consfi tide Reminiscence. 

Example — . 

‘ When the ripples of water flowed into the deep 
navels of the girls with tremulous eyes, the celestial 
damsels were reminded, by the cooing sound therein 
produced, of the cooing issuing from their own 
throats during dalliance.’ 

Another example — 

‘ ‘ Bow down to the thrill in Krsna’s body, which 
appeared at the recollection of his PaTichajanya 
Conch, at the time when, he held with his hands 
Yashoda’s breasts with his lips at the nipples.’ 

LIIL — J BTvt'antiman — Illusion. 

Text. — When there is cognition of (mother thing, 
at the sight of a tiling similar to it, — it is 
Illusion. 

Comru, — ( It' and the term ‘ 'another thing', refer 
to something not forming the subject of the statement ; 
— what is ‘ similar to it ’ is, in the present context, the 
tiring that forms the subject-matter of the statement ; — 
when at ‘ sight ’, or perception of this latter, there 
appears a cognition (idea) of it as the ‘other’, — i.e., 
the thing not forming the subject of the statement, 
— it is the figure * Illusion ’. 

This is not the same as either Metaphor or 
Hyperbole ; as in these latter there is no real 
illusion, while in the present instance, the illusion 
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is manifest, as is dear from the fact that the name 
‘ Illusion ’ is applied to it in the literal sense. 

> » ‘When the eat sees the moon’s rays on the 
bowl, it mistakes them for milk and proceeds to lap 
it; when the elephant sees them entering through 
the interstices in the trees, it mistakes them for the 
lotus-stalk, and proceeds to collect them ; when the 
woman sees them on her bed, at the end of 
dalliance, she mistakes them for her cloth and proceeds 
to pick them up* — Thus the moon, maddened with 
his resplendence, ddudes the whole world’ 


LIV. Prcitipa — The Converse. 

Text — (a) Where there is discarding of the 
object compared to, or (6) where that 
object itself is treated, with a view to its 
being condemned, as the object compared , — 
U is the Converse. 

Comm. — (a) When the object compared to is * dis- 
carded’ as being superfluous, the idea being that 
its functions can be easily served by the object 
compared itself ; — or ( b ) when what is known u> 
the object compared to is treated as the object com- 
pared, with a dew to its being condemned m l.nonr 
of another object compared lo ; — these two condition- 
constitute the two kinds of Conveise, ‘ Pratipa — 
so called because the object compared stand*- lieu* 
as inimical -( pratikula ) lo the object < outpaced tv 
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Examples in order — 

(a) ‘O king, after the Creator -had created you, 
the receptacle of beauty, endowed with supreme glory, 
foremost among the generous, and capable of bearing 
the burden of supporting the Earth, — why did he create 
the Moon ? For what purpose .was the Sun created ? 
Why too was the Desire-gem produced? and why 
were the leading Mountains created without any 
purpose V 

[Here all the objects compared to have been discarded 
as useless.] 

(b) ‘Come O beautiful one, and just lend your 
ears to hear the calumny that is spreading : O slender- 
waisted one, people are comparing the Moon to 
your face !’ 

The idea here is that the Moon which is 
compared to the face being possessed of inferior 
qualities, the comparison is not correctly accomplished, 
and this' contempt (for the Moon) is suggested by 
the word ‘calumny.’ 

In some cases, the contempt is indicated by a 
comparison that is correctly accomplished. For 
instance, in the following — 

‘O deluded one, wherefore do you 'entertain 
boundless pride on account of your eyes? There 
are in the lakes on all sides, blue lotuses which 
are like them.’ 

Hero the contempt lor the lotuses consists in 
then 1 b eing made the objects compared. 
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In the same manner, when an object, possessed 
ot a unique property, not belonging to any other 
thing, and hence never, recognised as similar {i.e. 
bearing comparison) to any thing, — is represented 
as an object to which sometliing is compared, — 
this also is to be regarded as an instance of the 
figure, Converse. For instance, in the following. — 
‘O poison, don’t you, my friend, be puffed up 
at the idea that you are the greatest of terrible 
things: Verily there abound in this world the words 
ot the wicked, which are just as terrible as yourself’ 
Here the Poison is represented as the object 
compared to ; and this character of it is something 
entirely inconceivable 


LV. Samanya — Identification 

Text — Wh&>'e, with a view to delineate the presence 
of common properties , the object described 
is represented as identical with another, 
through its connection with this latter . — 
it is held to be Identification . 

Comm . — When the speaker desires to describe 
an object as similar to another, to which it is not 
really similar, — and represents it, through its connection 
with that object, as identical with it, — though not 
renouncing its own qualities, — it . is Identification, 
‘ Samanya — so called because it is bared upon 
the presence ot identical (samana) propeihe-. 

50 
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Example — 

‘The women repining for their lovers, — having 
their body smeared with sandal-paint, adorned with 
new pearl-neklaces, their faces shining through 
white paint, and „ clothed in clean white clothes,— 
become undistinguishable when the moon with its 
rays has whitened the Earth, and thus proceed to 
the house of their lovers comfortably and fearlessly.’ 

Here the ground of identification consists in the 
quality of whiteness, which is represented as being 
of the same degree as — neither more nor less than, — 
that in the object described (the women) and the other 
thing (moonlight) ; and for this reason the two 
objects themselves are not recognised as distinct 

Another example — 

‘ Who could have recognised the champaka flowers 
hanging from their ears over the cheeks of young 
women, with complexion like the cane-bark, — if the 
black bees had not gracefully hovered over them ?’ 

Here the cognition of difference, though produced 
by other causes (the hovering of the bees), is not 
able to shake off the identity perceived before (the 
mention of the distinguishing bees) ; for the simple 
reason that this identity has been ] ecognised, and what 
has been recognised once cannot be completely set aside. 


' LVI — V ishe?a — Extraordinary. 

Text. — (a) When the contained is represented 
as existing without its recognised con- 
tainer, — (6) when one thing is represented 
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as subsisting , m the same form, and 
at the same time, m several things ; — 
, and ( c ) where, while a person is engaged 

m the doing of one thing, he is describ- 
ed as accomplishing m - the same manner 
a different thing, which {in reality) is not 
capable of being accomplished {by that 
same effort) ; — it constitutes what has 
been described as the figure Extraordinary 
with its three varieties. 

Comm. — (a) When the recognised, container or 
receptacle of a thing, is omitted, and the contained 
is described as subsisting m a peculiar manner 
(*'. e, without a receptacle), — it is the first variety 
of the Extraordinary. Example — 

‘Wherefore should the poets -not be regarded as 
objects of reverence, — whose words, grind with 
infinite beauty, continue to rejoice the worlds, to 
the very end of the cycle, even after the poets 
themselves have departed to heaven" 7 

(6) When a single thing is described a> 
subsisting in the same form, in several thing.-, 
simultaneously, — it is the second kind of tlie 
Extraordina/ry. Example — 

‘She resides in your heart, in your eves and 
in i your words ; where can there be any room tor 
wretched beings like itself 9 ’ 

(a) It is another land of the Extraordinary 
where a person, proceeding in a hurry to do something. 
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is described as accomplishing another tiling, which 
is not capable of being accomplished by the 
same effort. Example — 

‘ When the Creator was creating you, with your 
resplendent form, dazzling glory and flawless learn- 
ing, — he actually created a new Love-god, a new 
Bun and a new Brhnspati on the Earth.’ 

Another example of the same — 

‘When cruel Death deprived me of jmu — who 
were my wife, counsellor, confidante and beloved 
pupil in the graceful arts, — oh ! what is there that 
he did not deprive me of?’ 

. In all these cases (of the Extraordinary), artistic 
expression forms the very essence ; as without it 
they would almost cease to be ornamental (figures 
of speech) at all. It is for this reason that the 
following statement has been made (by Bhamaha 
and others) — ‘Artistic expression is present every- 
where; it is by this that meanings become beautified ; 
it is on this that the poet should concentrate his 
effort; what figure of speech can there be with- 
out this?’ 


LVH — Tadguna, — Quality borrowing. 

Text . — When a things through contact with 
another possessed of extremely brilliant 
qualities , 'renounces its own quality and 
takes up the qualities qf that other 
thing, — it is Quality-borr owing. 
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Comm — When a thing, on contact with an- 
other thing, has its own character obscured by the 
.superiority of the brilliant qualities of the other, 
and acquires a semblance of that thing, it is the 
figare Quality-borrowing, ‘ Taclguna ' — so called be- 
cause there is borrowing of the quality (‘ guna ’) of 
that, (‘ tat ’), the thing other than the one des- 
cribed. 

Example — 

‘The sun’s horses, hiving their colour altered 
by the wide-spreading splendour of Aruna, (the 
Sun’s charioteer, the brother of Garuda), were, 
brought back to their own colour by the gems, 
green like the bamboo-sprout.’ 

Here the green gems are described as possessed 
of more brilliant qualities than Aruna, whose 
qualities are more brilliant than those of the Sun* 
horses. 


LVnr. — Atadguna — Non-borrowing of Qualities 

Text. — If, however , there is no absorbing by 
the one from the other, it the Non- 
borrowing of qualities. 

Comm.— In a case, where the thing with 
inferior qualities does not absorb the form ol the 
other thing, — even when such absorption is pos- 
sible, — then it is the figure named ‘Non-borrowing 
of Qualities’. 
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Example — 

‘Though you are yourself white (fair), yet you 
have made my heart red (affected by love) ; but, 
though enshrined in my heart which is full of 
redness (love), you have not been reddened (made 
to love).’ 

Here the expression of the idea that ‘though the 
man, even in contact with very much reddened 
mind, has not become red* involves the figure of 
‘ Non-borrowing of Qualities’. 

In the text, the pronoun Hat', (‘the one’) may 
stand for the obiect other than the one described, 
and ‘ nsytC, (‘the other’) for the obiect described; 
so that the definition may also be taken to mean 
that when, for some reason the character of the 
other object is not absorbed by the object described, 
then it. is the Non-borrowing of Qualities. 

For example — 

‘O Chief of swans, when you dip into the 
white water of the Gang a, or in the black water 
of the Yamuna, your own whiteness becomes neither 
increased nor decreased.’ 


LIX. — Vyaghata — Frustration. 

Text. — When one thing, which has been ac- 
complished, m one way, by one person, is 
turned otherwise in that same way, by 
another , — that is called ' Frustration \ 
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Comm . — One man having accomplished a certain 
object by a certain means, — if that same object 
is made, by that same means, to become otherwise, 
’by another person, — it is the figure ‘Frustration’. 
‘ VyaghatcC ; — so called because it is based upon 
the frustration {vyahati) of something that has 
been accomplished. 

Example — 

‘We eulogise the women who revivify, by then 
glances, the Love-god. who was burnt by Shiva 
bj r his glance,— and who are thus superioi to thi» 
latter god’. 


LX.- — tiamsrsti — Collocation of Figure.- 

Text. — Whe.ii these { figures ) are present, dis- 
tinctly from one another . it is Collocation 

Comm . — When the figures of speech described 
above are present, — as tar as possible independently 
of one another, — in one substratum. — either (a) in 
the word or (0) in the meaning or fe) in both. — ii 
is ealled ‘Collocation, ’ because it condst* in the 
( 0 'e.iistenre of several in one thing. 

(a) In the following we have the Collocation of 
two verbal figures of speech — 

* VridanasavrabhrilobhaparibhramodUirmitartf- 
sombhraniasa mbhrtn shohh'iyft 

Chatitoya > idadhe Jcol am el halo l:a! "I >do lain- 

falttdrdoin i/f/ mi ' 
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‘The sweet sound of the girdle-zone was produced 
by another woman, with her eyes tremulous by rea- 
son of her hanging locks tossing about, and her 
beauty enhanced by the flurry caused by the black 
bees hovering about her, having been attracted by 
the sweet fragrance of her mouth. ’ 

(6) The Collocation of an Ideal and a Verbal 
Figure of Speech, we have in the verse — 

‘ Limpcitiva tamohgdni etc.’ (see above). 

In the former verse (a) we have the Collocation 
brought about by the verbal figures Alliteration and 
Chime, which stand independent of each other ; and 
in .the latter (6), by the two ideal figures, Simile 
and Poetic Fancy, standing independently of each other. 

(c) As an example of the Collocation of a Verbal 
and Ideal figure of speech, we have the following — 
* So nattha etthi game jo earn mahamahatta- 

alaannam. 

Tarunanam hiaahuhm parisakkanfim nilcirei. ’ 
‘There is no one in this village who could restrain 
this young woman loitering about with her exuberant 
charm, captivating the hearts of young men.’ 

Here we have Alliteration and Metaphor, indepen- 
dently of each other, and there is connection between 
these, — as they both occur in the same sentence or 
the same verse. 

LI.* — Sankara.-*- Commixture. 

Text. — (a) When however there is u relation 
of subserviency among the said .figures 
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of speech , which ore incapable of inch- 
pendent existence by themselves, — then it is 
Commixture. 

i 

Comm. — When these same figures, incapable ol 
attaining independent existence by themselves, bear to 
one another the relation of helper and helped (i.e. 
when one helps to sustain the other), it is Commi- 
ture, ‘ Sankara ’ ; — so called because it involves a 
mixing up of the figures. 

Example — ■* 0 king, when the wives of your enemies 
are wandering about in the forest, the torestei s wrest 
from them emerald crown-jewel, take away the golden 
ear-ornament, snap away the girdle-zone and quisklv 
remove the jewelled anklets; but on seeing the necklace 
of pearls, which has become reddened by the reflection oi 
the red colour of then’ Bimba-like lips, they take it to be 
only a string of red berries and therefore do not take it ’ 
Here the figure ‘ Illusion ’ appears as based upon 
‘Quality-borrowing,’ and vice versa ; and this comming- 
ling of the two figures is felt by persons possessed 
of poetic sensibility to be extremely charming . and 
hence it is found that there is ‘mutual sub-erviencv ’ 
between the two. 

Another example of the same — 

' Jatabhabliirbhabhih bar ad h rtak a la,,. 

f'iil§abal«i/o 

Viyogivyapatteriva kal ila pair a gija nsh ad ah 
Pariprenkhattarap>ai'ihcn'alfipCdtiiiliiii(ul7' 
Shashi bhasmapmidvh pitrmna ira vyomui 

< h'ti’fttd 
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‘The Moon roams in the sky, which has its 
surface marked by skulls in the shape of the moon 
and stars, as if it were in a crematorium, — shining, 
as he does, with the colour of the knotted hair,— 
wearing in' his hand (rays) the bracelet of rosary- 
beads, in the shape of the black mark, — having 
attained the purity (whiteness) of dispassion (free- 
dom from redness) consequent upon the trouble, 
brought upon separated lovers (the destruction of 
the objects of sense), — and is white like (with) 
ashes.’ , 

Here the tour Figures, Simile, Metaphor, Poetical 
Fancy, and Pun appear, as in the foregoing verse, 
to be ‘mutually subservient.’ 

When we expound the expression ‘ Kalankak- 
sabalaya ' 1 as ‘ Kalanka eva aksabalayam’ , (the 
black mark itself being ‘the bracelet of rosary- 
beads’), and as such involving the figure of Met- 
aphor, — then the fact of ‘being held in the hand 
(rays)’ is to be regarded as the basis justifying 
that Metaphor; and in this Metaphor it is the 
* bracelet of rosary-beads ’ which appears as the 
predominant factor, entirely hiding from view the 
‘black mark’; as it is the bracelet (and not' the 
black marie) that is universally known as ‘ Kar- 
adhrta ’, 1 worn in the hand’; this latter factor, of 
being ‘ Karadhrta ’, — though really not present in 
the case of the black mark — is imposed upon it 
figuratively, through the force of the Pun (upon the 
word ‘ kara ’, which means both hand and rays) 
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' aided ; by - the proximity (of the lunar disc), — since 
it is ‘Only on his disc that the Moon wears the black 
mark. 

\ -'.If, on the other hand, the expression ‘ Kalan - 
>■ kdk$abalaya ’ is expounded as ‘ Kalahkah aksab- 
alayam iva\ (‘the black mark which is like the 
bracelet of rosary-beads’). — thus involving a Simile 
(not a .Metaphor), — then it is the ‘black mark’ 
that comes to be recognised most obtrusively (as 
the principal factor); — but even so, as it is not 
.possible for this mark to be l karadhrta ’ (worn 
. in the -hand), — if it is the predominant factor, for 
the application of this epithet, it would have to-be 
dependent entirely upon the said figurative indication 
(based upon Pun). 

* Comixture of this kind is met with between 
verbal figures also. As r for example, in tire fol- 
■ lowing — 

‘ Rajati tafiyamabhihataddnavardsa ' 

tipdtisdravanadd 

Grajatd cha yuthamaviratadanavara 

‘tatipdii sard van add.' 

‘This place is glorious, where the roaring ot 
demons has been subdued and which is adorned with 
fast-flowing murmuring rivers ; and this elephant-herd 
protects itself, glorious with the uninterrupted flow 
of the ichor, powerful and destroying the forest 

Here Chime and the Fanciful with convertible 
parts, are contained in the two feet, and are dependent 
•' ■upon each other. 
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Text . — ■(&) When there is no reason in support 
«/» nor any objection against , the recog- 
nition of any one (to the exclusion of the 
likely Jigwcs)] there is Uncertainty (which 
fo'rms the second variety of Commixture). 

Comm. — When two or more figures of speech are 
found together, and by reason of incompatibility, all 
of them cannot be admitted simultaneously, — nor is 
there any reason for accepting any one of therm 
nor is there any objection against the exclusion of 
others, by virtue of which any one only could be 
admitted, — then there is Unc&rtainty ; and this is 
to be regarded as the second variety of Commix- 
ture ; — this being the implication of the collective 
particle ‘ eha ’ (in the text), which is meant to 
connect the ‘commixture’ with the present text. 

For example, in the following verse — ‘How is 
it that the ocean was not made sweet-watered, by 
the Creator, as it was made deep, rich in gems and 
bright?’ 

Here it is uncertain what figure is meant to be 
expressed ; either (a) Modal Metaphor — involving the 
recognition of an object not meant to be des- 
cribed (the King), when what is actually described 
is the Ocean, — or (b) Indirect Description, involving 
the recognition of the object to be described (the 
King), through the mention of an object not meant 
to be described (the Ocean), which the former 
resembles, 
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Or, another example (of Uncertainty), in the lollow- 
ing verse. — 

‘This disc of the moon, which is a source <>1 jov 
to the eye, is sliinhig; and yet even now this 
rlarkness, pervading all quarters, •stands unpierced.* 

Here it is Uncei tain, whether what is meant is — 
[a) the indirect assertion of the fact that ‘ the time 
avoidable for the manifestation of love lias arrived 
— thus involving the Figure of Periphrasis ; — or (ft) 
he recognition of the Face of the girl as the Moon, — 
hus involving the figure Hyperbole ; — or (c) the im- 
position of the chareter of the Moon upon the Face, 
■eferred to by the pronoun ‘this, — thus involving 
he figure of Metaphor ; — or (cl) the combination of 
ooth (Face and Moon), — thus involving the figure of 
Illuminator) — or (e) the figure of Equal Pairing 
(both Face and Moon being meant to be described) ; 
—or (/) the cognition of the face, through common 
qualifications and the mention of the evening- 
-ime, — thus involving the figure of Modal Metaphor : — 
}r (g) the introduction ot the description ol 
he face, — 'thus involving the figure of Indirect 
Description. 

Thus, there bemg an uncertainty pertaining to 
several figuies, this is an instance of the Uncertain 
Commixture. 

In cases where there are reason-, ioi oi 
against the admission of any one of the ligiue- 
nvolved, there is certainty with regard to that one: 
so that in that ca^e there i<* no uncertainty. 
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The term ‘nyaya? (in the text) stands tor 
reasons for, that is, favourable to, something; and 
* dosa ' for reasons against, opposed- to, some- 
thing, 

(a) In the following passage — ‘the brightness 
of the smile like moonlight, lends gracefulness to 
the face-moon’, — what is recognised as the pre- 
dominant factor is the ‘brightness of smile’, and 
this is favourable to the description being applicable to 
the face; and hence it serves as the reason for the 
definite recognition of the figure of Simile (in the 
expression ‘face-moon’); and as regards the applica- 
tion of the description to the moon, also, the 
said circumstance (of the brightness qf Simile being 
the predominant factor) is not altogether unfavourable ; 
and hence it cannot be regarded as a reason for 
the admission of the figure of Metaphor (in the 
same expression “Face-moon.’) — 

(&) But in the passage — ‘that this other moon 
should appear while your face- moon is already 
present,’ — the epithet ‘other’ is favourable to the 
moon being taken as the object described, but not 
entirely unfavourable to the face being so taken; 
and hence it becomes a reason for tire admission 
of Metaphw, but not a reason against that of 
Simile, 

(c) In the passage — ‘The Goddess of Wealth 
firmly embraces you, the Kmg-Visnu ,’ — the men- 
tion of ‘embracing’ excludes the Simile , as it is 
* not possible (right) for the wife of one person 
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to ‘embrace’ another who may be similar to him. 

id) In the passage' — ‘may the lotus-feet of 
Ambikn, lovely on account of the jingling of the 
anklets, ordain your victory.’ — the ‘jingling’ is .un- 
favourable to the description applying to the loin * 
whose jingling is impossible and as such, it is a 
reason - against the admission of Metaphor; we 
do not regard it as a reason for the admission of 
the Simile, on the ground of its being favourable 
to its applying to the feet, — because the tact of its 
being a negative reason against (Metaphor) is more 
obstrusively recognised than that of its being an 
affirmative reason for Simile. 

Similar deductions may be made by the learned 
in other cases also 

Text. — (c) Also, when, in a single word , both the 
Verbal and the Ideal Figures of Speech 
are clearly manifest. 

Comm. — When in one and the same word, both, 
the Verbal and the Ideal Figures of Speech obtain a 
clear footing, — it is another (third) kind ot Com- 
mixture. 

Example — 

'Spas toll a wlkirana fearasuryab? mb a — 

V istirnaharnikamatho di vasdrabi nda w 
Shlistasfadigdalol alupam id hdvnldra — 
Bttddhandhalarcnnadh vpd mli win h >d. oi ha ' 

The Day-lot U-. with the Sun loi it- pericarp ni which 
the shooting rn> arc the lilamonK — enveloping tie* 
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Night-bee embracing the eight quarters, has become 
contracted.’ 

Here we have the Commixture of Alliteration 
and jtfetaphor in single words (in the shape of the 
two long compounds). 

Text. — Thus this ( Commixture ) has been des- 
cribed as having three forms. 

Comm. — Thus has been described Commixture 
in its three forms — (1) that in which one figure 
aids, and is subservient to, the other, (2) where the 
predominance of one or the other is doubtful, and (8) 
where both figures manifest themselves in single words. 

Any other method of sub-dividing it is not advisable, 
as the number of such divisions would be endless. 


Thus have been described all the Figures of 
Speech, classified under three heads — as peitaining to 
the word) to the idea and to both 

Question —“All Figures of Speech equally being 
only the means of lending charm to poetry, wherefore 
should there be any such restriction as that some 
figures belong to Words, others to Ideas, and others 
again to both Words and Ideas 9 ” 

Our answer to this is as follows: — It has already 
been explained that in poetry, Defects, Excellences and 
Figures of Speech are attributed to Words, Ideas or both, 
entirely on the basis of positive and negative concomi- 
tance; as there can be no other determining, basis, 
consequently a Figure of Speech is attributed to one 
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or the other according as it is concomitant, positively as 
well as negatively, witli that So the Semblance of 
Repetition and the Consequential * Metaphor are 
attributed to both Word and Idea, because then- 
presence or absence is dependent upon the presence’ 
and absence of both. Similarly witli the ‘Transition 
based upon words and other Figures of speech; even so 
however the real state of things has been ignored, 
and these latter have been classed among Ideal 
figures, simply because what shines forth in them most 
prominently is the charm of the Idea expressed. — 
Even if we accept the principle that ‘a figure is 
to be attributed to that on which it rests, ’ the 
ultimate criterion to be adopted will have to be the 
before-mentioned ‘ positive and negative concomitance 
specially because,* in the absence of these latter, there 
can be no idea of the figures subsisting in anything. 
For these reasons it is best to accept the said 
distinction among Figures oi Speech entirely on the 
basis of the said ‘concomitance.’ 


Text' (142) — Refects are possible tn connection 
, with these (Figures) also ; but they are 
such as a/re likely to be included among 
these i already described ; hence they are 
not dealt with separately. 

Comm — For instance, in connection with Allitera- 
tion, three defects have been cited (by the older 

writers) as specially noticeable ; these are — (1) absence 
52 
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of general recognition, (2) uselessness and (3) incom- 
patibility of diction ; and these donot differ in character 
respectively from (1) being opposed to accepted notions, 
(2) Irrelevancy and (3) Discordance of letters; as 
they have the same character as these. Examples 
in order — 

(1) [. Absence of General Recognition J — 

‘ Chakrl chakrdrapahktim, harirapi cha harm, 
dhurj ahrrlhurdfwaj a, gran 

Aksam nalcsatranatlio ‘runamapi varundh, 

kuharagrciAX kuverah 

Ramhah sang hah surdnam jagadvpakrtaye 

nityayuktasya yasya 

Stauti prttiprascmno ' )t,vahamahimarucheh 
sovatat syanclano vah ’ 

‘ May that chariot of the Sun bent upon 
benefitting the world, protect you, whose line 
of spokes is daily recognised with pleasure by Visuu, 
the horses by Indra, the banners by Shiva, the 
wheel by the Moon, the driver Aruna by Varuna, the 
poles by Kuvera and the speed by the hosts of gods ! ’ 

The series of Agents and the acts attribute them 
here are all such us have been assumed tor the 
purposes of Alliteration, and no such acts are found 
to have been described in the Itihasas or Puranas. 
So that this is only a case of ‘ contraxity to prevailing 
notions 

{%) f Uselessness ] — 

1 Bhana taruni ran t anaiuandiramdnanclasyancl i 

swndctrendumukht 
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Yadi ttaffthffgptni gachchtt&i tat kin tvadiyam 

ale 

A nan it rananmaniniekhalaniavirnfashihjdnani- 

aTbjmna Ttfiram 

Pan sm •anawcirv.nach an -ane ranavanakam aka - 

remain lurufe' 

‘ O young girl, with face as bright as the joyous 
moon, who converse sweetly ami whoso feet an* 
reel ! at the time that you are going to your husband, 
vour movement, accompanied by the tingling girdle- 
zone and jingling anklets, produce without reason, a 
peculiar anxiety in my heart ; — tell me why this is so *. 

The idea expressed here is one in which, however 
much we ponder over it, we percieve no charm: 
hence the ‘uselessness* of the Alliteration is only 
what has been described above as ‘Irrelevancy*. 

(3) [Incompatibility of Diction ] — 

‘ Akunthotkcmthayd ike., &c, (see above). 

Here, the bombast of harsh words is incompatible 
with the delineation of the Erotic Passion, in 
accordance with what has been -aid before (in 
Chapter VTI) ; so that the defect of ‘incompatibility 
ot diction ’ in this Alliteration is nothina more 
than the presence of ‘ discordant letters '. 

The presence ot chiming in three teei nl .1 
verse, which has been mentioned as a defect in 
connection with Chime, is only ‘opposition to iisaee' : 
c.q. in the following ver.-e — 

* Bhujahgamatyeva mamh » adonibhdh 

Gi'ahavaklrneva nodi <rrdnmbh(ih 
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Dui 'itntalann irnayatopi j antoh 
Karsanti chetah pvasdbham aadambhah * 
‘Deceitful people, though bearing testimony to^ 
their wicked heart, yet succeed in attracting the hearts 
of simple people, — just as is done by the pure and 
brilliant hood-gem of the serpent, and by the clear- 
watered streams full of alligators’. 

The defect mentioned in connection with Simile 
is the inferiority or superiority of the object compared 
to (to the object compared), in point of kind and 
degree; — and this is only what has been described 
as ‘ Impropriety ’ of meaning ; — while the inferiority 
and t superiority as regal’d the properties (of the two 
objects) do not differ from what has been described 
as ‘deficiency of words’ or ‘redundancy of words’. 
For Example — 

(j) [Inferiority in kipcl ) — 

‘You took a very bold step, like Chanda! as’ 
(2) [Inferiority in degree ] — 

‘The Sun is shining like a spark of fire’. 

(8) [Superiority %n kind ] — 

‘This Chakra vaka bird, seated on the lotus-seat, 
looks beautiful,— just like the revered Creator going 
to create the people at the beginning of the cycle’. 
(4) [Superiority in degree ] — 

‘ Thy navel is like the nether regions, thy 
breasts like mountains, and thy looks like the 
stream of the Yamuna’. 

In all these instances, the objects described, by 
being compared to the tilings mentioned, have been very 
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much depreciated; and this involves the defect of ‘im- 
propriety of meaning’ (already described in' Chap. VII.) 

Tn the passage — ‘The sage, wearing the girdle 
mid the skin of the antelope, appeared like the 
sun interspersed among masses of blue clouds,’ — 
it is found that in connection with the object 
compared to (the Sun), nothing (like the light- 
ning, for instance) has been mentioned as corresponding 
to the ‘girdle’ of the object compared', and this 
is only a ‘deficiency of words.’ 

In the passage — ‘Krsna, dressed in yellow doth 
and holding his bow, assumed a body at once 
beautiful and terrible, — like the nocturnal cloud 
accompanied by lightning and the rainbow and the 
Moon,’ — in the absence 1 of any mention of the 
conch and other things in connection with the 
object compared (Krsna), the mention of the moon 
is superfluous; and this involves the defect of 
‘Redundancy’ (already described under chapter 
VR). 

Further, the diversity in gender and number, of 
the object compared and that compared to (whidi 
has been described as a defect of Simile), — if it 
bring about some diversity in the form of the 
word mentioning the common property, it is only 
the defect which has been described as ‘Broken 
Uniformity;’ because in such a case the said 
property belonging to only one of the two objects, 
the objects could be regarded either as ‘ the object 
compared’ or ‘ the object compared a to’ on the basis 
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of tlial property only in n qualified (and not original) 
form ; and this would mean that the idea started 
with could not bo sustained. For example, in 
(he following instances — 

(a) ‘Chintaratramivn, ehyutosi karoto cllnn 
mcmdabhagyasya mV 

1 You are fallen from my hands, like (he 
Chintamani , — unlucky that T am !’ [where the 
past-participle * dhyutak ’ being in the masculine 
gender, can be construed only with the man des- 
cribed, and not until ‘ ratnam / which is in the Neuter 
gender,]; — and also in the passage — (b) ‘Safoavo 
bhgksitd deva shuddhah kulavadhuriva , — ‘ The 
clean barley-meal was. eaten, like pure women/ — 
[where the past-participle ‘ bhaksitah ’ in the plural 
number cannot be construed with ‘ kulavadhuh' 
in the singular.] 

In those cases however where, even when 
there is diversity of gender ’and number, there is no 
consequent alteration in the word denoting the 
common property, — it does not involve the said 
defect; as the common property remains capable of 
being connected with both the objects concerned. 
For example, in the following passages— (a) 
‘ Ghinairanarghyaih prathito ratnairiva, maha- 
rnavati ['He is famous for his valuable qualities, 
as the ocean for his gems] [where though the 
genders of the nouns ‘ratnaity and ' gunaih • are 
different, yet that does not make any difference in 
the form of the connected word 'praihitahf ) ; — or 
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in the passage — (b) * Tadveso ’ sadrshonyabhifi 
stribhirmadhuratabhrtah dadhate sma pardm 
shobham tadiya vibhramd iva ’ — ‘Her apparel 
was lovely as her graces, sweet and unequalled by 
other women’ ; [where the compounds ending with 
‘sad? shah’ and ‘ bhrtah 5 are such as can be made 
applicable to both nouns ‘ vesah’ singular and 
‘ vibhramah plural.] 

Diversity in Tense, Person, and the Imperative 
and other endings interferes with the dear com- 
prehension of the idea ; so that this also would be 
included under ‘Broken Uniformity.’ For example, in 
the passage — ‘ Atithinnama kakutsthdt putramapa 
kumudvati pashchwiad yaminvyamat prasadamiva 
chetand 5 — ‘Kumudvati obtained from Kakutstha, the 
son named ‘Atzthi ’ — just as Intellect obtains enlighten- 
ment from the last quarter of the night’, — where 
the verb as applying to the Intellect should be in the 
present tense — ‘apnoti ’, — and not m the past, ‘apa’ ; 
hence here we have diversity of tense (which mars the 
clear comprehension of the S imil e). 

And in the following passage — ‘ Pratyagramajja- 
nuvishesavivihtamvrtih Jcausumbharagaruchzrasph - 
w -adams huh ant a vibhraj as e niakaraketanamarcha- 
yanti bdlaprabalavilapaprabhavd lateva — ‘Having 
thy body brightened by a fresh bath and clothed in a 
dress coloured red with Kusumbha, while thou art 
worshipping the Love-god, thou shinest like a creepei 
growing out of the branch of a tree with fresh 
leaves,’ — the proper verb with ‘ lata ’ would have been 
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‘vibhrajate’, in the Third Person ; and as this would 
mean a change consequent upon the last portion of the 
verb referring to the person addressed being applied to 
an object not addressed ; and thus there comes about 
a diversity in the Person. 

In the passage ‘ Ganyeva pravahcitu te sadaiva 
ktrtih’ — ‘May your reputation flow on for ever like the 
Gahga’ — the form of the verb applicable to ‘Gahga’ 
would be ‘pravahati' and not ‘provahatu’ ; so that the 
text involves the diversity of the Imperative, whose 
function lies in urging that which is not already 
engaged in the work (which in this case is the 
‘Reputation,’ and not the Ganga , which is always 
flowing). 

Many such diversities of the injunctive and other 
factors are possible, as most of them are not applicab ■ 
to the object compared to. b&r 

An objection is raised' — “As a matter of fact ■ 
conditions of the Simile are fulfilled when a prc 
common to the two objects has been comprehended, 
either as expressed by the words uttered or implied; 
and when the object compared is found to be 
possessed of this property, there is nothing 
objectionable in any diversity that there may he a 
regards the tense and other details. Even in caser 
where the Simile is comprehended throu gh a directly' 
expressed common property, — e.g. in such expressions 
as ‘he tells the truth like YudhistIjiraV — the idea we 
derive from it is that — ‘this person, who is as truthful 
as Yudhisthira, tells the truth.’ It need not be 
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argued against this that such an expression as ‘the 
truthful man tells the truth’ involves a tautology. — 
Because the idea derived is that ‘ by telling the truth 
this man is truthful like Yudhisthira’ ; and this stands 
on the same footing as such (seemingly tautological) 
expressions as ‘rcoipo$am pusndt%\ 1 he develops with 
the development of wealth.” 

All this is quite true. But this can be a 
justification only for such expressions as are actually 
found in standard works ; but such usage cannot be 
regarded as entirely unobjectionable ; for in reality it 
does mar the due comprehension of the thing meant 
to be described. 

On this point the only light judges are persbns 
endowed with poetic sensibility. 

As regards the defects of ‘absence of similitude’ 
and ‘ impossibility’, which have been attributed to 
Simile, — these are included under the ‘ Impropriety 
of Meaning’. For example, in the expression ‘I 
am stringing the moon of poetry with the rays 
of ideas ’, — Poetry is described as similar to the 
Moon, and Ideas to the rays ; while as a matter 
of fact, no such similarity is known to any one; 
hence here we have the defect of the 1 Impropriety 
of meaning.’— Similarly in the following verse — 
‘Out of the mouth of the king who w'as occupying 
the centre of the bow-circle, there fell resplendent 
arrows, like the flaming showers of rain from the 
encircled Sun occupying the meridian sky — the 
‘falling o*f the flaming showers of rain out of the 
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solar disc’ is an impossible phenomenon ; hence the 
expression of such an idea only serves to lend support 
to the idea that it is ‘ improper 

In Poetical Fancy also, the fancy or imagination* 
or assumption can be expressed by only such tilings 
as ' dhruva ’ * iva ’ and so forth, — and not such 
terms as ‘ yatha ’ and the like ; as all that the 
latter, by itself, signifies is the presence of a common 
property, which is not intended to be expressed in 
Poetical Fancy. Hence whenever the assumption 
involved in this latter figure is expressed by ‘ yatha ‘ 
or some such word, it involves the defect of ‘In- 
expressiveness.’ For example, in the following verse, — 

‘'The tender lotus-bud rose from amidst the 
tank, — shut up as being afraid of the superior 
elegance of the girl’s eyes — [where the term 1 yatha', 
* as is not expressive of the idea of ‘ as it were ’, 
which is what the Poetic Fancy requires]. - 

Another defect attributed to the Figure of Poetic 
Fancy is ‘ objectlessness ’ ( 1 nirvisayatva ’), which 
has been found in those cases of Poetic Fancy 
where what is imagined (fancied, or assumed) 
having no real existence, and hence being as good 
as non-existent, — a ‘Transition’ is put forward* for 
its justification, and this ‘Transition ’ is as improper 
as painting in the sky— But here also the defect 
is that of ‘ Improper Signification.’ For example, in 
the following verse — 

‘ Who, during the day, protects, from the sun, 
Darkness, which is, as it were, afraid and hidden 
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among the caves : Persons with magnanimity 
(high heads) sympathise even with an insignificant 
thing that seeks shelter with them. ’ 

, Here, in the first place, it is not possible for 
Darkness, which is an insentient thing, to have any' 
fear from the sun ; wherefore then could there be 
any protection <by the mountain, incited by that 
fear 9 And yet there is no incongruity in the 
imaginary semblance of fear (which is all that the 
Poetic Fancy has set forth) ; so that the attempt 
(made in the second line) to justify the preceding 
statement (by means of ‘Transition’) is entirely 
unnecessary. 

Another detect attributed to the figure of Modal 
Metaphor is ‘ anupadeyatva ’, ‘ unmentionability 
which has been found in cases where, — the particular 
object compared to, which iB not expressly stated, 
is indicated by the figure (Modal Metaphor), through 
the force of co mmo n epithets, — yet the said obj'ect 
is mentioned again, for which really there is no 
use at all. This however is the same as the defect 
of cither ‘ Irrelevancy ’ or ‘ Tautology ’ (already 
described under chapter VII). For example, in tire 
following veise, — 

‘ Sprshati tigmaruchau kakuhhah sharaih 
Dayitayeva mjrmbhitatdpaya 
Atanumanapangrahaya Hhitam 
Ruchiraya chirayapi dinashriya.’ 

‘ On the sun touching the quarters with his 
hands (rays), day-light oppressed with grief (heat), 
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continued lo be mdigncmt for a long time (of 
long duration), in si like a girl beloved of him.’ 

Here, through the force of the common epithets, 
and through the choice of the genders of the noung 
used, it is clearly indicated that the Sun is the 
lover and the Quarters, the loved woman; equally 
clearly would it also be indicated that the Summer 
Day-light' is the rival-beloved; so that where was the 
/use of his being mentioned directly by the term 
‘ dayitayd ’ ‘girl beloved’? 

[It would not be right to contend that the use 
of the addition of the word in question serves to 
make the figure the Punning Simile ; because] as 
a matter of fact, it is a case of Punning Simile 
where, even on the mention of the common proper- 
ties, the Simile is not comprehended, unless the 
object compared to is also mentioned. For example, 
in the verse, — ‘ Svayahcha pallavatamra etc, etc. ’ 
(See above), [where, if the ‘dawn’ had not been 
mentioned, the Simile could not have been grasped]. 

Similarly in the figure Indirect Description also, 
the object compared should be comperheDded in the 
same manner (t.e. by the force of common epithets), 
and should not be degraded by being directly 
mentioned. For example, in the following verse. — 
‘On flying objects being invited, even the 
mosquito, if it comes, is not prevented ; even the 
coral lying in the bed of the ocean bears the 
splendour of a gem; the firefly also is not excluded 
from among shining objects ; — fie .upon this 
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unintelligent and indiscriminate classification, which 
lesembles a dull and unappreciative master;’ — the 
unintelligent master being already indicated by the 
jmention of such common properties as are not 
meant to be described, — it was not right to mention 
him by name 

Thus it is found that the defects that have 
been attributed (by older writers) Figures of Speech, 
as also other similar defects, are all included among 
the general -defects already described (under chapter 
VII); and as such, they should not be described 
separately. 


Thus is the Exposition of Poetry concluded 


That this high-way (of Rhetoric), though divergent, 
through the agency of learned writers, yet appears 
to be one, is nothing strange , as the reason for 
this lies in a properly planned collation [Or, that 
this work, though composed by different authors, yet 
appeal's as one organic whole, is nothing strange; as 
the reason for this lies in a properly planned 
execution of the work.] 


END 
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(wo) (Dubious) 

?T?w*fireraT (^t°) (Mismatched Associates) . 
w|t%: (wo) (Connected Description) 

(^T«) (Incompleteness) 
*rr«iaraFtra'Pirr (Intro-susceptive Indication) 
(w») (Sameness) 

WX: (wo) (Climax) 

(Superimponent Indication) 

(wo) (Subtle) 


„ (w^w) 

(^°) (Mention by name 
of Permanent Emotions) 

’swfawran (Permanent Emotions) 

(wo) (Reminiscence) 

(wo) (Natural Description) 

(%o) (Marred metre) 



